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COURSE 01' HANNIBAL, 


CHAPTER THE FIRST. 


In furvcynig the wonderful afilvilics of mnn 
upon tills globe of earth, we feel the iieceffity of 
obtaining local knowledge to acquire hiflorical 
information. Without a continual reference to 
the prefent feene of bufinefs, we are foon loft in 
the various movements of it. The narration may 
be amufing to our fancies, but will be perplexing 
to our undcrflanclings. Nor is that vaft maf^ of 
fafts, which Hillor)' accumulates before any 
thing more than a mere chaos of tranfaciion.s ; 
before Geography fpeaks the word, calls the 
veral elements to their fcvcral places, and ranges 
the whole in its natural order. 

This 


Vor. I 


B 
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a 

This is equally the cafe in ancient and in mo- 
dern ftoiy. But the knowledge of geography is 
nereffarily much more d< fci'‘'iive concerning an- 
cient tranfacRions, than it is concerrning modern. 
There, names of towns, of rivers, and even of 
nations, arc continually occurring ; v\ Iiich lt;am- 
ing itfelf finds it not eafy to appropriate, and ilTi- 
teratenefs mufi. be content to leave for ever in un- 
certainty. On this account, ancient hiftory is to 
the main body ofmanlrind^ “ Monfrnnn infonne, 
“ ingens, cui lumi;ri,'iadcmpfur»i.'’ Nor can even 
icholars very frequently catch moi‘c, than a glim- 
mering ray of light; from the rollirioii which 
they make, between various ])aiiages in ancicni 
authors. I'iius arc they thcintcl^cs like men, 
digging in the dc]>th of a mine, and iupijlying thcr 
want of the fun by a wheel of iiccl, tl)at firik.<^s 
continually upon flints, and draws out a circle of 
tpaijis h) enlighten them. 

But this lias been peculiarly their late, pcahaps,- 
in that molr diliinguifhed period of tlie ancient 
hiflory of man, which occurs within thete vv'cft- 
ern parts of the European continent ; the grand 
march of Hannibal through France to the Aljis, 
and over the Alps into Italy. Here the w heel 
of light, which learning has been turning for its 
own illumination, is particularly faint. I'lie 
courfe of this celebrated General lias been drawn, 
in a variety of routes ; no IclS than folk difFerent 
I- points 
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points of llic Alps, being marked l>y the finger ot 
moeWm criticilin;, as the very line and track of his 
progi'cis- 


Nor has this uncertninty been coniined to thv 
moderns. It extended to the ancients, aixi 
mounted up to the very Romans tlieiiildves. iSo 
early even as the days of AugulUis,; the route of 
tliclr grand enemy over thole natural barriers of 
their country, was the fubje6l of a controverfy at 
^oine. Nor was this merely among llie grofs 
body of the people, who arc ncceflarily illilcrale, 
and nuifl therefore remain ignorant. It was car- 
ried on among the learned, and the hiliorically 
learned too. A profefled writer of the Roman 
hillory, a writer of the mofl ancient periods of it,, 
even Livy himfelf, engaged in the dii’pntc, and 
digrefled from his narration in order to enter 
into it. 


In this uncertainty concerning the point, when 
thofe to whom the hillory of Hannibal was 
atVtiially modern; and who, in romparifon with 
us, were nearly cotemporaries with IJainiibal 
himfelf ; co\ild not afe.crtain his couifc ov<*r tJui 
Alps dccifivcly: what hope can there he, of afrea- 
taining it at preient ? Yet fume tlieiv Hope 
in general is that \itaJ fpark of literary, \m')1 ; 

natural, life ; which is not fo cafih e x tlnguiijicd, 
to a fiiperficial obferver it rna\ feci a to Le. It: 
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has therefore l^ccn continually impelling the mo- 
derns to detenninc, Avbal the ancients thenitelvcs 
difj>uted. Even a grand attempt has been recently 
made to determine it. An ofheer of our own army, 
who is at once an antiquary, a foldier, and a cri- 
tic, the ('('lebratcd General Robekt Melvill, 
iji 1775 took pains to trace the route of the Car- 
thaginians, one General inveftigating the courfe of 
another, by an aAual forvey of the ground, 
through the vallies and over the crefts of the Alps. 

I am ambitious, therefore, of following the ex- 
ample of this amiable and friendly officer, Arliei- 
has moft obligingly impaired the lubffancc*of all 
his nolircs to me ; but of following it in a dif- 
ferent manner. I with not to frruggle in rcalifv 
through the nigged gullies, and to lira in in reality 
up the liee.p afeemts, with him. I mean to act on 
All caficr, and (I think) a more effe«''tual, plan -. 
taking the hiftorics ot Hannibal into my hasiids ; 
comparing them with the accounts, of llic Roman 
gcograplicrs and modern travellers; collating all 
again with incidental notices, in other hiftorians 
among the ancients or among the moderns ; and 
then delineating the courfe of the Carthaginians, 
from the whole. 

Nor will there be found, I trufl, fuch a real 
uncertainty in their courfe, as the difputcs of 
the moderns and of the ancients fecni to announce. 
Xiie generality of mankind think little, upon any 

fubjeef- 
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Even fcholars arc more apt to draw out 
their fioTcs of learning, than to exert their powers 
of intcllcrt. They frccpicntly t}yink as little, as the 
■merefl- of the mob. And my reader, who exper ts 
to walk only in the fhades of twilight, or under 
t lie glimmer of a few ftars, will be agreeably fur* 
prilcd, I trull, to find the clear light breaking in 
upon him, growing llrongcr and firongcr as he 
advances, and at lafl; forming a full blaze of 
brightnefs, 

T FIRST prclcnt mylclf as a guide to the Car- 
thaginians, oil the banks of the Rlionc in Langue- 
doe. Here Hannibal palled this rapid river. But 
at what particular point did he pals it ? He had 
marched from the Pyrenees ; not along tlie grand 
road, which we lee the Romans aiterwards uling 
acrofs the f.nilh of France ; but along another, 
that was higher up in the country, and came to 
the Klione at a stealer difiance from the lea. 
Almoli all our knowledge of wcllcrn Europe, is 
derived from the monuments ol the Romans ; and 
the roads of the Romans clpceially, arc our prin- 
cipal directors to the roads of the natives before 
them. That of the Romans led from the Ppences, 
to Narbomic, to Nifmes, and to Arles*. This 

laft 

a “ Antenini Itinerarium” in “ Theatrum Geograpliix 
vetcris, duobus tomis diftinCtum, edente Petro Dertio Be- 
B 3 “ vcio. 
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laft town was at the mouth of the Rhone, while 
Hannibal crofled the river almoR four days march 
above Hannibal, therefore, took a road to the 
north of tills. One accordingly occurs among the 
Romans, that went over the Rhone at Vienne by 
a bridge, of which fome appearances remain to 
this day Yet this was too tar to the ^orth.^ 
Hannibal was only four days march from Arles in 
tb.o Ibnth, as I have ^ready noticed ; but he was. 

days march from Lyons in the north, as I 
tball tlicw hereafter*^. He was, confequcntly, 
about tlio middle point of the Rhone betwixt both, 
Nov/ we have one Iter ,oi the Romans, ’ whicli 
•fivc.i us the diliance on the road between Arles 
and \ alencc; and another which meafurcs C'jually 

“ vero, Chriflianiflimi Galllarum Regis Ludovici XlII. Cof- 
jiiof^rnpho,** ii. 

J'\>lyl)iu3, 1. 271. cap, iii. fetn-. 42. Cafaiibon, 
rzr']xy.;v o^ov ctxrvajv Air. HamptOIl’s 

tianilarion of Polybius having a celebrity, that from a ling.c 
inflaiice I fufpctSi: to be more the refult of fancy than of truth, 
of report than of reality; I fhall examine the verfion of almofl: 
every extraft that I produce from the Greek, in order to mark 
the deviations that I cxpe£f to find. “ Annibal,” fays Mr. 
l-Janiplon, i. 340. edit. 3. 1772* “ having now fixed his camp 
iijjoTi the Rhone, at the diftance of almoft, c 

four days march, “ from the from the camp 

of Scipio on the fea, refd/ivcd,'’ fLe. 

t Pciitingcr's Tables, ill fegment, in Beitius’s Tlicatni'nv 
after Anionini Itincrarium, “ Vigenna xvi;*’ and Brevai’d be- 
cond Tiavels, ii. 132, publiflicd 1738. 
d Sequel ii. i, of this chapter. 
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the road from Valence to Lyons. The former 
eari'ics us from Arles to Avignon, by two inters 
mediate flages, twenty-three mijes ; to Orange, 
by one llagc, twenty ; and to Valence, by five, 
ieventy-one ; in all, one hundred and fourteen c. 

The 


t Bei'tius ii. ‘^9. ** Itinerariuin a Burdigala,” See . : a 

later Itinerary than Antonine’s, “ Arcllate , 

“ Mutatio Arnagitie, ni. viii a place mentioned addition- 
ally in Anionine’s Itinerary (Bertius ii. 22), and in Peu- 
tinger’s Tables (fegment the iB), and again noticed by 
Ptolemy as “ the town Ernagiiiiim ’ (ii. iQ, .p* 55 b 
unfettled by D’AnvilIc, 291, 292 (Notice a I’ancien Gaule, 
tirce dcs Monumens Romains, ejoarto, a Paris, 1760), but 
plainly Orgon upon tlie Durance, a town of antiquity ( Thick- 
nefle’s Travels, ii. 55); “ Mutatio Beilinto, m. x,” Barben- 

tanc in D’Anville, 48, but Andiol, 1 believe, five leagtics from 
Orgon, and where a fciTV-boat now crolles the Durance on 
the road to the next ftage (Thickneffe j*. 55) j “ Civitas 
“ Avenionc,. m. v,” --Vvignon, about five iniJes from the 
puflage (Thickneffe ii. 55) ; “ Mutatio Cypreffeta, m. v," 

1 out dc Sorgue iu D’Anville, 260, 261, Cadcroufe perhaps in 
Bret al’b Second Travels, ii. 141 ; “ Civitas Aiaufionc, m. xv,” 

Orange ; “ Mutatio ad Lcitoce, m. xiii,” on the petty river 

Lez, lays D’Anville 40, 41, probably Pier Late on the roatl to 
Valence (Thickneife ii. 64) ; “ Mutatio Novem-Craris m. x,” 
on the little river Berre (D’AnvilIc 488), probably Mon- 
td ; Manfi® Acuno, m- xv;” Ancoiic, (D*AnvilIc 3 j, 
32, and 4SS) ; ‘‘ Mutatio Vanciaiiis^ ni, xii,” voniidered as the 

lame with Vatiana in Ravennas and BatiaruT in Peii'ingci s 
Tables by D’Anville, and fuppol'cd very wiiuly by him in 143, 
144, to be Baix on the Left etr r.%:cJLer/i Jidr oj the Rooncy tlii.% 
geographer prol'tfledly croffing over it at Areonc, tn ot to 1 c- 
:.rofs it again at Valence, but probably a place that 1 Iliad ibon 
• 13 ^ nientiuD 
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The latter . condudVs us from Valence, through 
feventy-one miles, to Lyons ^ But tfiele Iters ob- 
vioixfly carry us off from the courfe of the Rhone, 
and lengthen the road greatly by diverting wide 
to the riglit. The real dillanee from Lyons to 
Aries, is about one hundred and fixty miles and 
the middle point betwixt them, will fix us about 
eighty from each. This rcafoning is decilively con- 
firmed by Polybius, who ftates the place of Han- 
nibal’s palTage over the Rhone, to be feventy-five 
below Lyons*'. We muft, therefore, take our 
ftation many miles to tho fouth of Valence j 
which in one of thofe winding Iters is feventy-one 
below Lyons, but in reality is about fifty-four 

mention on the river Drome, and certainly fome place on the 
right or caftern bank of the Rhone ; “ Mutatio Umbenno, m, 
“ xii,” PaillailTe ; « Civitas Valentia, m. ix,” Valence. 

f Antoniiie’s Itinerary az, “ Valentiam ; Urfplim, m, 

p. xxii,” St. Vallier (D’.Anville 7^4), probably Romans; 
Yiennam, m. p. xxvi ; Lugdunum, m. p. xxiii.” 
a The Gentleman’s Guide in his Tour through France, 9th 
edition, 1787, Rates the diftances thus : fnnn Paris to Lyons 
100 leagues, to Vienne 104, to Valence n8, to Montelimar 
131, to Orange ,142, to Avignon 147I, and to Arles 153I, or 
from Lyons to Arles 53! leagues, 159I miles., 

h Polybiu?, iii, 39, tells us, that Hannibal’s march, from 
his crolfing the Rhone to his mounting the Alps, meafiirecl 
1400 ftadia, or (at eight ftadia to a mile, Polybius’s own ad-. 
meaiurenient) 173 miles; and in iii. 50 tells us additionally, 
that, of this diRance, SooRadi^. or 100 mi.les were the length 
from Lyons, to the Alps., 
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only ; and at Lauriol, near twenty miles tp the 
fouth of Valences 

But let us attend to another circumfliancc. At 
this point of the Rhone, notes Polybius, the river 
was confined within a fingle channel K’* Yet 
near jive and twenty miles higher up, nolc both 
Polybius and Livy, the river was divided in two by 
an ijland^ fo became broader and fhallower in its 
current ^ This will be a perniaiaent mark for us, 

if 

i Gentleman *5 Guide in map, as meafured by the fcale. 
Paljailfeis then about 13 miles,* and VOrial (as there called) 
about 6^-. 

The Roman road from the Pyrenees, acrofs the fouth of 
France, to the Alps, was firft formed about twenty-eight years 
after Hannibal took this march ; and is therefore deferibed by 
Polybius, as all carefully meafured into miles, and divided by 
iloucs, 2/i bis time : Taula yotp NTN o-ecrr^tiujlax 

KoTiOC OkIu Sltec VufAOtiW (iii. 139). For the 

** whole of this route has been accurately meafured by 

“ the Romans } and didinguiihed by diftances, each of eight 
« ftadia” (i, 335) ; where the great note of time is nioft 
tarelefs.ly omitted, and the accuracy, that refers to the dillin- 
guifliing as well as the meafuring, is given to the meafuring only. 

k Polybius, iii. 4.2. EuSea;; Tijy 

TKv arT>.nv “ He refolved to make his paflage in tlut place, 

bccaufe” the current was nut divided in two, or, in Mr. 
Hampton’s diffufive and erroneous language, bccaide the 
flream was narrow there, and confined within the proper 
channel of the river” (i. 340). 

^ Polybius, ill. 4*. Ewi ^ioncoaia. and ersp* ti 

799 Livy, xxi. 27, Huddiman, 

— EiUn- 
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if wexan lay our fiugcr upon it. About jix miles 
to the north of Valence, and about three above 
the fall of the Ilerc into the Rhone, is actually an 
ifland at prefent. There are indeed two illands 
more, at different diflances below; yet the fmall- 
nefs of the fizc attributed expref§ly by Li^7 to liis 
Me, appropriates for the Maud of Hannibal 
in the hiflory Five and twenty miles from it 
down the river, anfwering to the fix above Va- 
lence, arid the twenty below it, come as nearly to 
our number as we can either cxpedl or wifh to 
come, and leave us at our point of Laukioi* 
again 

All 

Edinburgh, 1772. Inde mitlia qiiinque ct viginti ferme 
ftipra, parvae infulxcircumfiifmn amnem, latiorcm ubi divi- 
dthauir, coque miniio alto alvco.” 

m Sve a large French niap of the country, in forty flicetK, 
irnd c:»ii::cd “ Lcs etats de Savoye et de Uiemont, le Dauphine, 
ta I?rcirc, partie.du Lionnois et de la Provenqe, See. parM. 
•• Kr.hcrt Jaillot, 1706, a Paris.” Livy’s words arc xxi. 2;, 
** infclx circumfufum amnciiv;” aud. fo Jailiot repre- 

fents it. Polybius’s defeription of the iHaud is merely this 
T* vm^ov (iii.^42), literally, a certain infular piece of 

p ound y but which Cnlaubon iranllares, ‘‘ parvam inl'iilam,” 
afiid Mr, Hampton from him, a fmall iQaiid ” (i. 341). So 
much ijitiiicncje hajtl idvy in direj^ting the pen ot Cafaiibon^ 
and fo much virtue hadCafatibon in laicinating tfie eye of Mr. 
f lampton ■! 

« See Jaillot’s map for one of thefe other illands, luloiv Va- 
icoce, and nearly oppoGte to La Vaulte, or (as called in the 
of Franco, among the map made for the Modern Univ. 

Hid.) 
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All unite, upon that only Handard of ditlancci; 
vvhicii is requijlte to our prclent purpofb, a ge- 
neral one ; to bring Hannibal over the Rhone, 
about midway between Valence and Montclimar, 
at a ttage the juiddlc of thefe five in the Itinc- 
jwry, “ Mutatio Novem-craris” . . ., Montclimar 
probably, Manfio Acuno, m. xv,” “Mutatio 
“ Vancianis, m. xii,” probably Lauriol, again 
“ Mutatio Umbenno, m. xii, Civitas Valcntia, 
m. ix,” certainly Valence". Wc thus fix his 
paflage, about miles to the north of Orange p ; 
tliougli it has been generally fixed hitherto to the 
fouth of this town, betw^een it and Avignon •?. 
The pofition of the ifland coinciding fo fairly 
with the difiance from Lyons upon one fide, and 

Hift.) I-a Voute, This is much larger in Jaillot’s map, than 
the itle nl-avc Valence. As for the third itle, which is lower 
llill in t'ne Rhone, and very large; fee a note immediatciy 
hereafter. Both thefe lower ifles miift have been made by the 
Rhone, lince the days of Hannibal; as it is apparent from the 
hiftory, that there was only one then, and this a fmall ifte, 
within five and twenty miles from the palTage. 
o Itinerarinm a Burdigala, &c. p Ibid, 
q “ 11 me paroit vrai femblable”, faysHiftoire Literaire de Ja 
VilledeLyon* par le P. de Colonia, 17*8, a work abridged 
by the author himfelf in Ant. de Ville de Lyon, 1733 ; “ <]u*il 
“ trr.verfa le Rhone vers Raquemaure entfe Orange Sc Avignoi'' 
(Parte premiere, p. a6). Others have thought the fame ; parti- 
cularly the worthy General above, and Mr. Pownall in his 
recent work Tipon the Roman Antiquities of Provence, &c. 
1788, p. 43. They have all followed the track, which Folard 
bad formed in his DiilcrCitions upon Polybius, 

froiB 
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from Arles on the oUior, and the lizc oi it accord - 
ing'' Jb cxa6lly with Liiy’s account of this iflc, 
j>ro\ es that opinion to be dccifively wronfr, and 
this to be dcmonltrativcly right ^ 

At 


Another French author, M. de St. Simon, now or lately 
^Marquis (if not Due) de St. Simon, who appears to have been 
at once a writer and a warrior, who ferved asan Aid-du-Camp 
ro tlie Prince of Conti in the war of 1734, who conipofed a hif- 
tory of that war of tiic Alps, compofed another of the town of 
Cf/iii, and piiblifiied his Preface to the former after the year 
in opjx)fitk)n to Folard, has in this JVefacc brought 
Hannibal over the Rhone eighteen or twenty miles lugher up 
(foe his Preface, p. viii. for Hannibal, and p, xx, xxii, xxiii, 
>:\ix, and xxv iii, for himfcif). He is fo much nearer the truth 
th.m Folard, but flopped too foon in his courfe up the Rhone 
alter it. He has wifely taken the diftance of four days from the 
eaiTip in the fea, and brought in the ifland, twenty-five miles 
off, to alTiil him : but he has made verj' little ufe of them, when 
he had gnt them. He has erred about the ifland, and trifled 
with the diftanccs. His ifle is much below ^^alence. He 
fjpeaks of it as “ entre Baix fur la droite & Mirmande fur la 
“ gauche du Rhone.** Baix h put by D'Anvillc, 143^, 144, to 
anfwer ** Miitatio Vancianis’* in the Itinerary ; and mnfl there- 
fore have “ Mutatio Umbenno, m, xii,’* and Civitas Va- 
•* Icmia, m. ix,’* to the north of it. M. de St. Simon's ifland 
i> ccnft\jiicntly in a wrong place for* the hiflory, being at out 
very point ofpaflage, where fliould be certainly no ifland ; and 
throwing the palfage kfelf about five and twenty miles lowcr» 
rrear filty to the fouth of Valence, and about a hundred, In- 
itcudof Icventy-fivc, to the fouth of Lyons. Nor are the dif- 
tanccs in M. de St. Simon, fuch as they ought to be ; he mif- 
taking the courfe of the hiflory, as I fliall fliew hereafter 
tbcrctore letting off his meafurementb from a wrong point » 
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At Laiiriol in D;mphiny then, did Hannibul 
crot.s tJje Rhone. To this point he marched, not 

bccaufc 

even when he does not do this, giving falfc nieafurcs ; nnd af- 
terwards not fpecifyiug locally and nominally his very point of 
pa/Iiige itfclf, only placing it in fie country of the Irkaflnu aixt 
about a 2 leagues from the fca, two marks peculiarly indefinite! 
‘‘ Je place le paiTage du Rhone fix on frpt licues plus haiir, one 
^ le Chevalier Folard nc le met d’apres les mcmoircs dc Man 
dajors, parce que Polybe dit qu’Annibai pafTa ce fleuve qua- 
** tre joiirnces de fon embouchure dans lamer,” M. de Sr, Si 
mon never thinking of Polybius’s 7 5 miles, a much fiircr mark ; 

** et queTite Live dit, qii’Aniiibal envoyaHannon fils dc BomiU 
caravec une gros detachement, pafTer ce fleuve vingt-cinqne 
“ milJes aii-dcfius de la place ou i) s’etoit arrctc, a caule qu’iine 
grande ifle,” of which the greatnefs is all git en by M» de St, 
Simon himfelf, and is cxprdsly contradiflcd by Livy, he call- 
ing it a fmatl one ; “ qui s’y trouvoit, donnoir,” See. Dti 
point ou je fais pafier le Rhone, au pays dcs Tricaftin«, — 

** juiqu’ ii la mcr on comptc environ vingt et unc licues^” 
only fixtecn leagues and a half, ‘‘ qui penvent repondre ii la 
diftance qu’on fiippofe pour quatre journccs dc niarchc, et 
de ce meme point on trouve en remontant Ic fleuve vingt- 
cinque milles, c^eft-a-dire, huit lieucs ct ijii tiers, uik; 

“ iflc qui fubfifte detcius immemorial, en tre Baix fui ladrolte, 
ctMirmande fur la gauche, du Rhone,” M. dc St. Simon 
annihilates his own argument, by negligently falfifying the ac- 
count in Livy, making that a great ifle virhich Livy calls a fmall 
one, and adlually producing a great ifle to aniwer Livy’s fmall 
one. Such aci inftance of felf-confuted reafbning, is too grofs 
to occur often in the literary world. In his map, at the end of 
his Preface, he does what he docs not in the Preface itfclf, fixei^ 
xiecefikrily the paflage, and fixes it between Viviers and Pont 
St. £Q>rit ; thus throw ing the mhldie point towards one 

ducing . 
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becaufe he thought it more commodious for his 
palTagc over the river, having a lower hank and 
an caller afeent up it ; but for a realbn more hilto- 
rical and fubflantial, becaufe the road which he 
had taken led him to it. The road from Nar- 
bonne to Nifines and to Arles, as we have al- 
ready fecn, he left to the fouih of his line of 
movements. This road,” fays Strabo, who 
wrote not (as is generally faid) in the reigns ot 
Auguilus and Tiberius, but in the reign of Ti- 
berius only, as he appears actually writing llu 
fourth book of his Geography in the very fifth ) «-a- 
of his reign, “ is good in fummer, but in wini'' 
“ and in.fpring dee}) with dirt, and obfrruc‘'.ie' 

“ by rivers : ferae indeed of thefe currents ar 
“ palled by ferries, and feme by bridges built « 

“ timber or Hone,” the latter alTuredlv intn 
duced by the Romans on their eonqiiefl of i] 
country, the former ufed by the natives b 
fore ; afad the torrcnls render llic road difTic l 
to be pafled^ even up into the ruiTnuer Bui 

anolher 

ducing his four days march :rom the fca into 48 irrilc< r.nd rt 
half, and enlarging the four day's march to Lyons into a hun- 
dred and eight tnftead of feventy-five. 

s Strabo, iv\ 285. Amilel. 17D7« ©spW; yLiJ ivta'Iov hserstv^ 

KCii tapoj xo&« ^ToTee/AOKXi roy- Tiva. jjuiv tiv 'rtLit 

ftaltwF, <srQf9|yi(MK Tivx 5‘e tk.*; /ajv 'ars's-Oiti/xsywr, 

mtMTi ft ras SK vSci%v S'vj’xo?^iag cl 
p^tXP^ Sspwf* Strabo mentions exprefsly in his fourth book, 
that it was jiow three and thirty years” lince Drufus an-* 

TiliSrlus 
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another road branched out of this, and ran pa- 
rallel with it to the Alps. Of the road which 
I have mentioned,” adds Strabo, “ that whiclt 
** goesVwS to the Alps is (as we have laid) the 
“ Jhort one through the Vocontii ; but that 
through die fea coaft of Marfeillcs and Liguria, 
is longer' Yet even this would not accom- 
modate itfclf to the deiigns of Hannibal. Thcfc 
two roads went in one common Jtem to the Rhone ; 
the great road paffing “ from Nifincs through 
“ Ugernum [now Bcaucairc] and Taralixjn, to 
“ the warm waters which arc called Sextim, 
and are near Maricillea,” the prefent Aix, “ to 
“ Antibes and the river Varj” and the branch 
from it having, “ as far as Bcaucaire atul Ta- 
rafeon, the road from Nifmes common to it 
“ and the other".” Hannibal therefore took, an- 
other track, moved parallel with this road, but 
kept at Ibme diftance from it. He wifbed aiiii- 
rcdly to avoid Arles and Marfeilles ; bccaufe Iw' 


Tiberius reduced thcVindelici andRhxti, svho were reduced jn 
the confulates of Drufus Libo and Calpiirr.ius Pifo, or the }< at 
before Chrift. nSr) Tftln km Tfiaxoro" <l9{ ir.-, rj «, r.. 1 . ?■' 
p. 316. 


I Ibid. ibid. Tm oSurtif t ixts tt/Stff t«.; AAC-it 

ir», xaix^tf wrofut, n fvyio,u»{ ovQKevV^".' >1 Si I'tx Tr,( 
JiIacTaTai/Iunit m Tijf ^tyws'tKl)?, ftaKfolffu. 

“ Ibid, tjo, E* Ni^avcrw Sr Sm Ovpnvy xa* Taji»ax*i»0{ 

11; Tcc Sif/ix vSxlx rx T’.xltx xxXe/jttvx, xTif Mx^raXtxi ca'li,— • 

i*; Av)i7o7it« KSU Ton Ovxf-jy •arcT.x/xar '-—Kx'ix Si tift tlifXf oStXf^/tfXf* 
Fifty [Ouyfffvs] xm Txpx^y.uis; xaitn oStf ti atrs Nsp<rt/y4». SoeS'Ao- 
— — P 

^ kne’.v 
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knew this to be hoilile to him^ . aj^ he appre- 
hended Jhe l^onians would l^d nttkat. ■ He took 
a higher road^ .of jvhich wcihave no account 
the Romans; ^t.vhich appears t<^ h^c bceathen 
the known and regular road hrom the Pyrenees to 
the Rhone, as fome crabaliadonrs wjm came (as 
we lhall fpon hnd) out of . Italy to meet him, 
knew it fo well, that they actually met him at the 
very piaflagc over the river ; . by which he ranged, 
p(?liap?, through Carcaflbne, Lodeve,. Lc Vigan, 
and Andufc''; and, at the end of whicli, he 
reached the Rhon,c oppolitc to Lauriol *'. 



Fkom this pomt, we muft now attend his 
army to the Alps. But what line of march docs he 
take (rom it i He has the Alps all running abreati; 
of thc courfe, which he has hitherto purfued, at 


V Sec D’AnvItle’s map of Gallia Anti(][ua, in his Complete 
itocly of Ancient Geography, London, 1775. - ; 

w Whtn‘ Polybius', in iii. 39, gives., ys the. general meafurc 
of Hannibal’s march from the Pyrenees to the. Rl)pne, he docs 
itorrtyfiOtri the 'racafures of the other and parallel jcoad, the 
only tbad thstt the: Romans thicri had in this dire^jon., j. IftPeu- 
tingef's (fcgnieiit we have a d^ineatipn of this^ 

and ii grand paralfel road ; biit flic 1 atter,beginning at BourdeflHX 
aiid^endiiigal? fhe ^rmci; alone coming 5:0111 the 

aVtdfHfien a-dfling^ the Rhone at ArUh Hannibars 
middle road,' therefore, wa? n:vcr a^Ropian one. 
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fudhL a diibunce ofliy, as iHll leaves them very vi> 
^Me to the eycv l[1i«e are alio TMaaa gra&A 
fxiiles thtou^ them, which have been all afligncd 
to him. Oiae ijf tlum, Moukt Gcks'vrk near 
Briancon^ lies almoU oppolite to him. ** This,’* 
fays Paul Jovius two centuries and a half ago, 
** is the general way fi>r thole who travel out of 
“ Fra<!^ into Italy*." “ This," adds AlcUtus 
about the lame period, “ is in our time a fce> 
** quented road}'." £ven ** all tlie carriages 
which go into Italy,** lubjoins the very modem 
de St. Simon ccMioerning France, ** pals by 
“ Mavnt Genivre ; which is tht only mountaim 
** of all the AlpSt where the earriaget are not dif- 
** mounted^ in order fo he tranjported over the hiil on 


*■ PauU Jovii Novocomeoli*, EpWonpi Nuceriai, Hifioriarutn 
fill temporis, tom. i. p. 300. ** Ab $ufi->-iter— patet, quod 
** ad Co£tia$ Aipcs peitiaet, quibtts taoa* Genebra-^odie 
** nomen prsbet.-^i{u maaiiai qui t Gollii ia Jtaliam tranf* 
cendun^” Argentonai, i$sh’ 

y ** Aipcs Poenas, inquit, cas eSe opinnr," under a grols 
miftake as to the name, *' per quas ex Druentit fluiuine re&i 
“ in Italian! tenditur, Brigentioaem verfus et .FcKitatn/’ -the 
capital of Moatfemt, Cafd ; ** qux via nollro 4}Uoque tern* 
“ pore eft frequens” (Simleri Vallefix et Alpium Ddoiptio, 
Elzevir, 1633, P* Simler's wotk was written leng b*' 

fore it was printed by Elzevir. It is dedicated by .the author to 
Hildebrand a Reidmotten, BiOtop of Sion, who became biflic^ 
in 1564. Qk 169, mif'primcd 189). l.n p. 04, toos hefixea 
an cvciit niotpriwa years before he wrote, which a^kmUy hap- 
pened in 1473' (Coze's Travels in Switzerland iu jBz). 
S'.mlrr therefore wrote in *567. 

I. C 


tie 
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" the back of mules K'*- It thus «ce^ -Mpunt 
Cerds itteUi -in eafincis -of aicent and- iit convey 
niency of pailage^i But over this, in the reign of 
our Queen Anne and - in tlie year 1709, Generd 
Rebendcr, . commandant -of the Germans -undm* 
tlje Duke of Savoy, adiually • marched with hip 
forces. The fame officer, in 1710, again advanced 
to the top of it. In 1711 the Duke of Berwick 
croffed and re-crotfed it, with a part of the Frencih 
army under iiim ; and .went over it . again in 
171a*. More than two centuries before, did 
Charles the Vlllth of France, the jirjl who der 
crojed the Alps with artiHery, carry his army and 
his artillery by 'M.oxxxA Gettevre s. It was over this 
mountain too, fays M. de St. Simon, that all 
“ the cannons and equipages of the French artil- 
lery palled, in tlie wairof 1734^.” Andover 

s ** On fut paller toutu celles [vokuret} qut vnnten Italic, 
** par le Mont Gen^vre, et— e’eft prcfque. .feule montagne de 
** toutes Ics AIpcs, oii l*on de ne dennonte pdint les voitures, 
pour les tranipneter & dos de mulct” (Preface xxiv. xxv). 
a Memoirs of the Duke of Berwick, written by himfelf, 
publiilied in French, and tranflated in 1779, ii. 80, 9s, 1x9, 
and‘136. 

fa Pauli Jovi), i. 300. '* Via militaris et convehendis tor. 
** tnentonim curribus iifitata, Biigantium re£ta Eburodunqm* 
que perdudt, qua CarolumO^tavum, qui primus in Italiam 
^■ctirruliatormentatranfvexit, profedum'tneniomvimus.” 

^ c (I CVft fur cette montagne, que ^dans la guem de'mllle 
“ fept-ceM trent-quMre paiTcrent tous les dmons, et les equi; 
**' pages; de I'artilferffe Ffanqolfe.** Frefkce, xxv/ 
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this mountain is the natural line of Hannibal’s 
march) at prefent ; Turin being his grand object, 
as we thall fee hereafter { ' and the road ovcf 
Mount Qenivre carrying him the iliorteft way, 
down the Doria of $ula, directly to it K 

But ,a little to the north of this, is the ccle- 
brah;d .pafs over Mount Cenis. Shall we then 
condu<ft the amiy of the Carthaginians, over that 
mountain? The right reverend the Earl of 
Bristol, who has honoured me with foinc letters 
upon the fubjedl, and whofc mind was long lia- 
lancing between the ditferent mountains, finally 
thought they went over Mount Cenis. It lies al- 
moft equally before them, inviting their marcli 
aaofs it ; and fraall diftances arc as notliing, upon 
a great Icale of movements. In the, war of 
Queen Anne, too, the main army of Savoy and 
Germany aflcmbled in j^he neighbourhood of 
Sufa, fet to work in puttffig tlie roads of Mount 

^ Map prefixed to Berwick’s Memoirs, and ?.Iap of Savoy, 
PiednKMit, and Montfernit, in map* for Modern Univ. Hill. ; 
Sn the latter of which the road is traced from Sezanc, by Oulx, 
Exiles, and Sufa, to Turin ; though the river is falfely called 
the &MIVT, which is the name of the rivijlct immediately to the 
call of it and of Turin. Sec a Chorographical Map of the 
King of Sardinia's dominions, in twelre &eets, taken from the 
famous map of Boi^ooi, with many adoisior.s and improve- 
ments, by, A. Duty, 1765, and kind'y trMftnitted to rm for 
my inijpiifA^n is by General Melvill. 

C a Cents 
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Cents in order, pailed oyer it, . and encamped be- 
tmxt Lannebourg and Termignon, on the 
French Irdc of it. This army alfo, on its retreat 
aftemards, pa/Tcd in part over Mount Cenis again. 
In 1 7 1 1 the D.uke of Savoy himfelf, advancing 
from Sula, eroded Mount Cents with a part of his 
army, encamped at Lannebourg at tlic weftern 
foot of it, and puthed up to Termignon Tiie 
preient celebrity of the paliagc indeed, which 
has gained it the pre-eminent appellation of i/je 
way to Rome, among the Italians and their neigh- 
bours f; teems to point out this as the actual road 
of Hannibal, by Npvalcta and Sulk, to Turin. 
Nor is this a road merely of prelcnt celebrity. It 
was c<jually one, more than two centuries and a 
half ago- ‘‘ The, Alps,” fays Paulus Jovius, 
” tood celebrated and mod frequented for the 
^ greater eafe in travelling, and for the more 
numerous houics . pf -inhabitants, are. thoic of 
“ which we pow call the highed fummit Mount 
“ Cents e," Evpa by this road, more than a thou- 

‘ 0 Benvick’f M^oirs, i‘u 72, nod ji8, 
f Sjmfcr, 244, 245^ “ Qjui Italicfe Strata ftomana dicitur.” 

M.Sauflure ik his Voyages dans les Aipcs, i Genev'e, 1787, 
ii* 4Xf •• le }>a{rage du Mont Cenis, Ic cliemia qui (^duit a 
Rbrnc/* ^ 

Jovii, 5 . 300. •* Alpes, — propter knitatem mitloris 

^ ittnensy efebraque Ineolarurji sdiftcia, maxitnb celcbres et 
“ fr^uentety quarum akifiimum cacumeu hodk mantc in 
[rconfcni] Ccnifium nimciTpjmufl/"' 
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fand years i»go, did Charlemagne a<^uaily canT^ 
his army, to reduce the kingdom of the Lombanh: 
in Italy 

B>th tlicfe roads terminate in that pafs of Suliij 
which is a way cut through a mountain, and fo 
narrow in it(elt> that three men can hardly maroh 
abreaft in it The moft numerous army there- 
fore, as i]jeculation immediately allures us, may 
calily be Hopped at it by a Imall parly of men i 
and lb both be rendered totally ufclels, to an iii- 
vading army. But there ' are ' incidents ifi war* 
which Ijieculation nevef takes into its account, 
and which, therefbrfe, Ihow the vanity of fuch 
Ipcculations in a work of fuch uncertainty. 
Thele fuppole a ccnlunon degree of courage, ever 
operating in the hearts of a foldicry defending a 
pals ; when a panic often interpofes, links the hu- 
man Ipirit, oven in the brave, nrnch below the 
ordinary' level for a moment, and gives a victory 
to the allailants with every probalaUty againll it. 
Accordingly the fact is, that tlie pafs has been re- 
peatedly forced. Thus^ when Charlemagne had 
croiled Mount Cents ^ he pulhed through tfes defile 

P« Jovit, i. 300* itin^e, ad ^ielendum Longofaado- 

*' rum iropdium, io ItaJiam irrupir CarolutGallonimRex, ^ui 
** poileai.ab attiplitadiiic rerum geftarum Magiu cagnoiMn 
“ adeptut . 

■i Bieval’a Second Travelt, i^ *90. 

C 3 rf 
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• of Said' ip ^ifc of ^ oppd^tioii K- Thd con- 
,^pd!tipp-4pdei^,’- £r/l o^lie ibrodg ^^i^ks aroutid 
tJhen of the catlte of Siiia, and fince of the 
fo^efs pi Brunette, {hews this pafs expcriin^n- 
t^y to want many artificial ohflni^ons, 

axp tlie Komans th^felVcs, without a re- 
gular road over ijus portion of the Alps. They 
had even three roads, running parallel with each 
other, then converging into* one common rbad, 
and io patRng over iiie mountains together. 
They had one alfo, ttat ran betwixt two of the 
.roads in their tendency ^lo the point of concur^ 
rcnce,. and by anticipation united them together 
for a moment. The moii: foutherly of Ihcfe goes 
.hrqni Milan to Arles, a.crols the hills. But I fhall 
Qve only foch a part of it, as comes near to the 
Alps ; aiiid ihall invert the order of it, to make 
it corretpond with the projected line of Hannibal’s 
motions ; here and hereafter marking with Italics 
fuchi n^ntes, as appear «rtainly 'cditeippndent. 
Then it exhibits t* Segtifieronetay m. p. 
ij^fr<j«.on-.the ©iir§nce'in Dauphihy, and on the 
kfto(W% Alatbontem, in. p. xv’i.”- [Peutinger’s 
Tables, “ Alarante, xyi.^',” Moneftier' d’Alamont 
in t)’AlJVjlle’s ^itiion^ hut "Ventavon in mine, 
pit- the I^ranoe aiSd on llie/^V “ 
ewNi m. p.-xviu. hyapincum*^ • }a” . Q^P* 

Modern Univ. Hifl. xxiii. 129, oAavo, and Breval, jjbid. 

■ m 
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thp. l|ead of 'the Gaf^^ae^iSy at suhtiin^ 

into the f^c and'^om the £niiie>fi*de'409 ; 
Tables, ** l^lodoram, vij’* ^vcncon oh the Vehce, 
another brook falling intO'the Durance, llx|d ftill 
oil the /(// of it ; Catttri^as, m.ijp; xii. *£Cqc^igo- 
“ magus, vii.],” by an exiraordinai^'tum on the 
fight. Charges^ upon another hrook running into 
the fame river from the tame Udei ** Eiturodwumy 

4 

** m. p. xji. f Eburuno, xyii.],” Embruttf cm the 
fame lide. of the river ; Rdme, m. p. Xviit. 

([Rama, xviii.],” Rome, on the fame fide ; 

“ Rtigantionenii iti. p. xvUi. [Brigantionc, 
Briincottf on the fame fide ; Tables, ** In Alpe 
C oTTiA, V,” Mount GeneVke ; Tables, Ga- 
♦* daone, viii,” Sezwe ; ** Ad. Martis, m. p. 

** xxiv. [Martis, xvii.J,’’ Oulx ; “ Segif^epemt m. 

** p. jtfvi. [SegUfione,'Xkn.],” &i/ay 'f* Elaes, m. 

p. xxxiii. ;iFinibus, xviii.],”- by another oxftra«- 
ordinary turn to the right, as the name and the 
difiances unite to fixew, Rtnejlrelle-x and ^\Xaurinof, 
m.‘ pi xviii. [Au^fia Taurinor ...,..*3,'’ '‘twin\ 
Another htr of the .R^mnans ^e^ us the Jatttr 
part of the courfe, thus .* “ Manfio Hebriduno, 

m. xyi. Mutatio^Ritme,' pi. xtii. 

“ Manfio.Brigantunij^m. xvfi. TfWte you afcend 

. i Antpiwe’s Itincrairjr,. ii. p. at's Segment of • 

tinger*>.Tables ; map proSi^^.’fo SerwitV* MciiK>i{-t.> j(pap-of 
Savay,* &c. in.mapr forlAo^orn iJaiv. Kift. ; I>ury« map of 
Borgoni': D’Aavil.le* %!> 379 i, 673 » hit JlUf of Galka 

Aotiqua. 

C4 
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the JlikTmiyik,'* Movatf Chtnvt^t **.Mwt9~ 

** tio Gofyfo0e^ m. «« MaDila act Marte* m; i^. 

Se|pMi&Qioq[’ ’il»* ~xvu Theco Tjegins 
•* Ital^f l^aicolCmis al^ ItsUs' u# very coire- 

in 0 eenvie the re^ 
of owat that-^froor the fodunh of this 
** cliff of Italy” alwvfe &i£^. plain extends fc^ 
Jipm miles tp ^ ftutHm o^lecl Marses ; and 
** hence 4 ^n^Aer<c|lbehit»^ aoore ileep atid ieaix;ely 
^ funimuptahlet ihetchea op. to the top. oX the 

MATaosssa,”' ISifount OsitWvas* “ wliieh is 

named ffem an at^eideni that befell a noble 
WQoUni^'^mfla whence the road opens fhelvh^, 
but more eafy, even to the cafUc of Virgantia,” 
59* ]&^cpn^ 

Strabo alio tells us, at a xnueh earlier |ieriodt 
end in the OTOs^Of' pre^t prc^e^<Ht» tha% 
We ibay go « anO^r 'w^ay, 'wrhich palles 

** thrduj^'h £ha io^pnUy ^ the Voeontii and the 

V land of Cottiua; as $it: *e ^eatjqfWg a^d Ta^ 

ca^.nj ^ is the^oonudon wa^f ^ 

■a Itiacraciunii a Bardi(|pp, lodr A^^^.Mattronam*'^ 
Snd llodeiaeifiitlcsUa*^ ' i > 

av< e. te. p. leot Valefi^ I68t. « A tbia; 

** mhoic autfiQ Kium ltdiee elivi^ phnitiit adufijoc ttationon 
** aoiSiaa'MWh iai' aataadinr roillia: at Itinejdia 

V •* Maaonap porru 

.s* i^ur vertiMaif cajiu inic^aMa^aSia iwah i a nehttit 

^ and>dadHNtavW»q>iat^#< shiBpieeafteH^ 

•‘ V|rgan(tianipitet.*A . ' i 
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** dierice al;&.to^hc boiusd^es ■ c£ tilie ITocMk 
and tbt tht afetnt j>f>th^ JlpSy ■crct 

« the Durance aad'.throughGavaiUci^iiiUjR^hsee 
** mUes; and thence again to the other bohi|da]iea 
“ of tiic Vocontii, .towards the land of Cottkuval 
hundred nttles wanting one, unto thB..Tillagd of 
•* Embrun ; then,, dsrough thorhdllagelof . Brian* 
“ con, thraii^h SkincoMagmSt at)»r tkr/ummit if 
'the Alpt" the town on the top of Mount Gcni» 
S^re being denominated Skincomagus among tlte 
Gauls, before it and the hill took the Roman ap> 
pcllation of Matrosia, to Ocelum fcTcnty^fcven 
xi^es°.” The |econ4> tts we advance towards 

■ the 


* Stnbp, iv. %~ 0 . ]C«1* % ilffttf oUkrrw ks duMoriat MM 
rnt Ksr)i« M** **** ttfnv [Oi>^fw3 'Tctfammat 

ai«»n oSbf'i*** K^WMW«l^ it ilrt ftir toV; OvaMthw ^evf im* Tn? 

*tx»* »w *»tAtyy Mawh’ 4* 

1* iirlivSiiF MIV Tov; Oumotrlw*, Tf^ 

Tr\» K«tIiov, 11^ TKjpeJSwuoii] 

nuftw ' ajiXM >T«(rovm [worett itilblljr 'fupeiii joiis and 
greatly cAbstrtfillgl ‘k» fitiTmfimu w^nri' *» idord equally 
cmbaAS^gafid f<lpert|uotis] •*« «v <«• 

w-qdirewf, iT» tUAm. Strabo slfo adds here, that Italy hegirs 
at Sfcincotnagus,' •t^iiai^Ttuyyoftm^ .liwai* AcgriiM ; Sn'>al'» 
fertion bifiprically impoiliblc to be aral^- t>¥C?kitle ah dx had 
between Slpochmagaa ahd Oedmn wftOi^k bclongod^tO Cotr* 
th»*a Al^incf. kingdom ax^ thu tuae,'Po^em b«mg called fagr 
Strabo himfelf ia d>ia very paflage, ihe lifnic«C:'tihs ^ 
Cottips,* w Kfdkcti ^ ir ^nd t«|»teadi6llpdAin^ 

diicAiy by -MarcellinpB' ‘bejeie, « himnitate- htuti* Jt^u4 
«IhA^** aaah(UAaal'ttd|l«xiftieg boundary of -Itaty, hu^cx* 
^e&Iy by the Itiiwtary, ** Ipdc,** at Suft and at MsTRslliaps'e 
■ Italian 
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north, prefcnte to us by kki etf^sitA 
** Fakntiam^ ta. '-p. Valence ** 

xxH,” jht^e on ^je river Dronac.j ** Deam 
^ ‘Vocontionnriv.nt, p* yxii*,**' higlier ap the 
Drome ; ** Lucft/rtt xiij” Luc higher up the 

Drome ftill; “ Nhniem Seleucumt na. p. -xxvi,” 
La Battie m. -p. xxiv,” 

Gapy as above : uid ihen ittet^heo^ away, as 
above, by Clhargcs, Embrtm, and Ramc, toBri- 
ancon This latter -route is partially in the 
Tables alio. But then, ioftead of turning off at 
Locus” ^ by “• Mons Seleiicu^,'” for “ Vapiu* 
cum” i» the- (onri^r,. as. tliat does ; it goes on 
thus, “ Augullum xiii. ad Deam Bocontiorum xii. 
“ Luco ^ii. Geminoi xiii,” Mens,^ and “ Geraims 
^ xiii,” 3erain, to “ Brigantionc, m, vi,“ or Biian- 
cou, as above i. Yet ftill more northeriy is a 
'third rood in’ the- Tables,’ which extends from 
Vienne “ Throaoniop, xUii,” Qmacicu, ^ Mor^ 
ginno^- 3diu,” Mokan, ** Culabone, xii,” Gre- 
noble,. Catovi^mn, y,” Ikeipol Qha.rtroihn near 
Vi^Ue, Mc^pCedo, x,'* h||izoi^, “ Dprotinco^ 

- Italian «Tiff D«ar h, ** inciptt .ltsJiii.*^ Se« lei^h>D 5 i>lkcrcaft<r, 
ibr th« «xtenr of Cottius"* kin^dniP on tlte A)p. FUny alio 
ncBtions SkuiMtaagu;, under .th« nanae «f Cincomagiisj in 
ii. loS. . ■ . 

p Arttnida&*s Itioeiaiy, aadB*AnviUe, 116-117, 4 *** 

)S»3, 464«44$. < 

4 SecomUegment ; . tpap in Serwick’s Mcimoirs ; and P.'An- 
344> 34«- 
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"V^ttars d’Arcnes, ” Stabatione, riii” 
Moneftier, and' fo to Briancon Thus do thefb 
three foadR all unite at Briancon. Tliey thell€ 
unite to tbrm one grand road over Mount 
while Mount Cents appears dcmdnftrably from all, 
and from the total want of a Roman route over 
it, to have never had a paflage acrois it in the 
time of the Romans*. 

Shall we yet, however, carry Hannibal over 
the unformed pafs of Mount Cenis ? Or fhall we 
carry him more eafily, by what we know to have 
been afterwards a formed and Roman road, acrots 
Mount Gen^vre ? We cannot do cither, in an 
honeft fidelity to the truth of hiftory. Strabo 
indeed, as I fhall fhew hereafter*, conduits Han- 
nibal ovcV Mount Genevre. Folard alfo docs the 

r Second fegment ; map in Memoin i map of Savoy, tee, 
Dury’s map, and P'Anville, S*3, 663.664, 46$*466, a 13*9 14, 
S&a, 613.614, . 

> Le aoin dea Alpes Cottiennet nVoit point encore mia 
•* en oubii, dana I’onzicme fieclc. PiaVe-Damkn 6crivant i 
♦« Adelfaaids, fiUe de Mainfroi Marquis de Siife, et femme 
*«"d*Ariied(ee Comte de Mtuinenne, 4 * titrrdeDuejJJk 

Jtpiium C»f 4 arw»** (P’Anville, 56). M. Placide, in «a 
ufefiil M«p of Savoy dedicated to his mafter Louis the XlVdi, 
boldly calls them “ Alpes Coitiennes on de Pauphini” et 
prelimt. In map prefuced to Memoirs of Berunefc, and in Me- 
moirs, ii. is8, we fee a level funuxut between Setane end Fe« 
qelbeUe. aaually called Cetl6 ?Ja«e*' to this dayw 

< Chap. iy« 6. 
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/kmc, taking hint by a vifionary fort of generalfhip 
nloijg no known toad df tbcRbjnxos, to Vitale, 
Bourg d’Oifohs, Mont dc' Lens, Lautaiet, and 
Bnancon ; then gaining -the road of the Romans 
over thefe Cottian AIjm, without leeming to be 
confoioiis of his good fortune ; leading Hannibal 
by it to Mount Genevre and Seaane ; but, inftdad 
of keeping him' on in the line of this road, along 
the level erf" the river, and down the defcent of the 
valley of Sezanc, to Oubc'snd to Sufa, ridicu- 
loufly mounting the hills with bini again to Col dc 
Seilriers, and going down them to Sufo; dicn 
more ridiculoutly leaving the valley of Sula and 
tlie direiSt way to Turin, t6 dimb the hills a third 
time, wairtdnly to lupaik tlie mountains winch he 
had wantonly palled at Sclhicrs before, toroich 
Col dc FeneHrc near .Fencllreiie, to retthn into 
the valley of Pragelas winch he had deforted at 
SeRriers, to return into it only a Bttlc below Sef- 
triers, and fo come down to Pignero! for Turiii. 
M. dc St. ^mon, tlie corrc«^or of Podiard, acts 
with the fame iparit of folly, and proceeds to a'ftill' 
greater extreme «if aUurdity ; with more i&tui the 
lunatic gencrallhip Of Folasd, never once con- 
fining Ilannib^ to arc^W Toa^,ibut fottingt^m 
every. to.ex^tiato ft large over;the.face of 
the coNfttrjv to ffuck his owQcbhnd way».ito>iS»ha. 
his own;hr^en>rouite, and to wander wildly afliray 
from all track bfn toad; hrmjging hbn perpetvndly 
near the Bdmaii'road, yet keeping fteai^y 
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from rtf leading him a little to the ibutk.of Gap, 
leaving Charges and Embrui^ and firiancon all 
dole op his led, and itumipg him iliort from 
Moimt Genevre and Oulx to Mount Vilb, the 
(prings.of the Po, Carignai^ and: Turin Xet, 
independently of the. high extravagance apparent 
upon Ihc face of. theje two ladiToutes, iiidoiy for- 
bids us with her .louded voice, to adopt any of 
them. Tliis informs us, that from the point of 
tlie Rlione where Ifannibal eroded it, he. did 1101 
dired his march by citlicr Mount Viib, Mount 
Genevre, or Moipit Cenis, or by any . ways ad- 
joining to any of them.. He did not proiecutc at 
all tliat line of motion, which he had hitherto pur- 
tlied. He did not advance dircdly up to the Alps, 
ridgy and deep as they rofe in diflant mids before 
him. He fuddcnly turned off from his former 
line. He ranged up along the callorn bank of the 
Rhone, towards Valence, Vienne, and Lyons. 
He thus left the long wall of the Alps at a dif- 
tance on his right, while he kept the Rlmnc dole 
to him on his left. ** He mard^d," lays lavy, 
“ UP, THE ciTRREJiT OP TH£,£Lno^E, louards the 


u St. Simon 'c preface, xxxvH. be. the Table of Cpmparifoa 
at the ead, and the two maps following ; one of them having 
the course of Folard, and the other that of St. Simon, ddinc' 
ated openthem. F^rd, fays St. Simon, xxxiii, and (I believe) 
v'ctyerulp^ ** a rrjettif toutes lea circonftaoce* de Polybe et 
“ Tite-Live,,qui ne quadroient pas fon pian.*' Thisii 
a motif of acting, at once compendious, bold, and decifivc. 
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MiDU^B parts of Gaule ; not becaliic this was 
the MreSl. rozd to the .Alps, but becsulc he 

** thOTJght THE FARTHER HE ADVANCED FROM THE 

** SEA, tlie left likely he vras to u^cet with the Ro- 
“ mans: and he was 'inclined, to avoid all en- 
couuters with 1*^^ entered into 

Italy'’.’* Hanmbal, adds Polybius, “took his 
elephants and .boric, placed them in tlic rear of 
“ his army, and advanced at the head of thein 

ADOKG THE RIVER, marchillg OFF FROM THE 
“ SEA, and pulhiiig, as it were, for the midland. 

parts of Europe'*'. Thefe palhiges are clear' 
and peremptory, precluding all pollibility of fup- 
pofiiig, if we mean to be dhretSted by hillory ; 
that he left tht^ Rlione, that he pufhed dir^ly 
for the borders of Gaule and the barrier of tlie 
Alps, and that he crofled cither Mount Cenis, 
Mount Genevre, Mount Vifo, or any adjoining 
mountains* ^.t all. 

V Livy xxi. 31. ** Profeflus advcr^i ripa Rhodanl, medi* 
“ teiranea. Gallix petiii j non quia reftior ad Alfies via ellet, 
** fed quantum h niari recclSflet, niii!Us,'Obviuni fore Rortia* 
•- nvun ci'edchs ; cum quo, priufquam in Italiam ventum fo- 
«* ret, non ?rat in animo maims conferere.’* 

F Polybius, iii» 47. AvotXaCaiv Av*»ff«? TPWf xai »'Tirw{, 

wfov/t tauhii axvvfxyvitf *r»p» ret 'aroj*/*#*, •S'® SciX«iT»i;'~«wept4ii»9f 

Ti'iS'nrOfWflcKl' fV ik I® jibbTriyeaet titf Eupwiif* ' “ Anntbal,' making 
** his rcar-guwd of the elephants and cavalry, ■cpxtwvof Us 
“ marS,* .marched at the head- of them, “ along tht dver,*?, 
Arc. i. 349.' 
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The reafon of his conduct in the present mo»' 
ment, was this. At* the very time that he reached 
tlic banks of the Rhone, Scipio ^fhe iathn of the 
famous AfHcauus) landed at the mouth' of it with 
ananny to engage him. Tlic Roman was flir- 
prized to hear, that the enemy was fo near him. 
He had thought it impoflible for Hannibal, to 
have crofled the Pyrenees, to have penetrated 
tlirough tlje various flutes of Ganlc, and to have 
reached the Rhone fo* Ipccdily. Hannibal too 
was equally furprized to hear, that the Romans 
were fo fpeedily landed in Gaule to oppofc him *- 
With fuch a juft admiration of cacli other’s ac* 
tivity and vigour, did tlicfo two generals com- 
mence that courte ot' national riv. lflitp, wliich 
was now inflamed to a heat impoflible to be 
cooled, but by the delhii<^tion of one of the con- 
teiiding psuties ; was intended to make either 
Rome or Carthage, the emprefs of our weflem 
worid ; and was fure, in that inlulated ftate of 
Ibciety in which every kingdom of it flood at this 
period, and in tliat coniequent facility with which 
a whole kingdom was then reduced, to give all 
a fbrm^ ' citlicr Phoenician or Italian, for a round 
of jf^es afterwards ! Hannibal was at firfl douLt- 

s Livy, xxL »6. and Polybius, iii. 41 and 44. 
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fill, wliat plan of operations he ihould purfue; 
whether he fhould continue his commenced 
inarch into Italy, or whether he Ihould turn and 
attack tlie Romans But he was loon deter- 
mined, and hy an accident of a tingular nature. 
At this veiy pc^t of his march, lie ^vas met by a 
formal train of embatTadors, from fome C^lic fiates 
in Italy. Thcfe were petty kings the Boii ; with 
another petty king of tlic name of Magalus, at 
the head of them ». They declared to him the 
readinefs of their rcQxjdlivc kingdoms, to join him 
on his arrival in Italy. They urged him, there- 
foi'e, to march with all expedition into Italy ; to 
avoid any engagement with the Romans, till he 
could receive tlie large and ample fnccours which 
were preparing for him there ; and to leaVc the 
Roman army at the mouth of the Rhone, behind 
him. Tlicy alfo promited to conduct him, by a 
ihort and fafe way, into Italy *. To men who 
were familiiiT with the road, it would naturally 
appear thfe and Ihort, though it might be, and, 
as a pats over tlie Alps, could not but be, don- 
Igerous and long. Hannibal and the army were 


y Livy, xxi. 29. ** Hannibalem' incertiim, utrum cerp* 

tuin in Italium tenderct iter, an cum eo qut' primus ie obtu- 
'•* liilet Rom anus cxeTcitus, manus conferenet, avertit,** ttc. 

c Liv|(, xai. a^. -**' Aveitit Bdohim legatonun regutique 
** Mi^i advcntvtt” ; aad Polybius, iiu 44. T«i>t fimeoJrnMn 

mtft 

Pelytuus, hi. 44, atUlljK'}’, xxi. jiq and 30. 


plcafed 
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ftrfet^ tvStii tfee ^'aibiiable. anival, and ' \xxre' 
pleal^ with the tike promiles, of tHdc Ttallail 
Gauls. ’ A isetblutiou •‘was''‘forihcd’ for iftarcliing 
up the Rhobey under tllc^ guidance, and tow-ards* 
their road. For that |>Qrpoie it \v^, that Hannibal 
nuide the grand’bend in the line of his march, and* 
faced* about to tiie nOrtii’’. j ^ 

He thus -marched away towards Valexcb, 
which, as the Roman name feems to announce, 
was no town at -the time. He had with liim 

EIGHT AND THIRTY THOUSAND INEANTKY, and 

more than eight thousand horse'. But, about 
three miles to the north of Valence, is the union 
of the Ifara with tlie Rhone That river is ama- 

zingly 

^ Livy, xxi. S9— 3i. Polybius, iii. 44. and iii. 49. O^* > 

ytAq xM xatrGtjysfJtoav^^ auluv 

' Polybius, iii. 6o« O^y-no-x^ aro nv ^^A^ao•ru^g 

vt^ovi fur thf caclflnbrpi^A^M&i; Tfi^fj,vficvf ix^'V, iT^-oui 5^1 wAfiovs 

Tliis army, when it pafTed the Rhone, coa- 
lifted of tb^tyfcight thouixuid jfispt amV* shan “eighty 
“ thonfand horfe** (i. 371)- Appian (Amftell. 1670) erro* 
neoufly fays, i. 546,-, that Hannibal had ninety thoufand foot 
and twelve thoti&iid horfe. 

** PJjSiticus,^ U|,CiccroV Epift-a 4 Plancum* x, z;^ipeaks'; 
of the ^^aia,. flumine maximp^ qwd in finibus eft Alio* 

** ; a^d Pliny, iii. 4, notipea trbe^Rhone as bnngiiig'** 

with it ** nec miniis feipfo torrentes Uaram,*^ &g* Ar^e 
now come to one local appellative, die true pronunesatioft of 
V OL. I. D which 
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singly rapid at times, elpccially on the diflblutioin 
of the fnows uiwn thofe Alps, among which it 

rifes. 

whjch is univerfally (I belieyc) miliaken, let me afcertain it 
at once by this line from Lucan : 

Et vada liquerunt tfar^e^ qui gurgite duftUs, &c. 

In the fame manner, another line from Sidoniiis ApoUlnariB 
founds decifively the mifpronounced tiames, of two other rivers 
in the fame country : 

Rhenus, Arar, Rhodanus, Mofa, Ifatrona^ Sequana^ Ledns. 

So Burdigala, as ipoken now, was fpoken Burdigilla by the 
Romans ; which the bard of Bourdeauic, Aufonius, witncfles 
tiimfelt^ 

Burdigala eft natale {blum, dementia cocli, &c, 

•And ^ 

Santonus^ tu fibi Burdigalam^ mox jungit Aginnum, &:c. 

The Haediii alfo of modern Latinity w^crc Haedui with tl'.e 
antient, as appears from the name in Greek, Kiomi and ; 

the mountain that Caelar fays gives rife to the Meufe, Mofa 

profluit ex monte Vogefo’% however accentuated A»;sr^ in our 
mouths, was Jbori in the Roman : 

Oaftraque qua: curvum fuper ardua rupem. 

Lucan". 

Caifar’s fimicn Axona^ quod eft in extremis Rhemoruin 

linibus,** appears to have bad its name contraiHeU ialo tlie 
prefent Aifne^ by this rapid mode of fpeaking it. 

Non tib* fc Ligcr antefcrct, noil Axona pr3cce]>s. 

Ausonius. 

And the Attrebatct of France and our own illand, are At* 
treb^tes in Sidonius, 

qua Clolo patentes 
Attnlatum Terras periuaftrat. 


This 
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rlli-s. On this account I believe no bridge has 
Ixrcn hhd over it, near its mouth; though the 
great road tVom Lyons to Avignon, to Arles, and 
to Marleillcs, lies dix’c£tly acrofe it tliere ; and 
though the French kings have lately been lb ute- 
tiiliy munillccut, in improving the roads of their 
rountr}'. The only mode of paffing it ordinarily, 
is by a ferry-boat Hiding along the I'altened line of 
a rope ; a mode leetningly reliHiing of ancient 
rudeucls, and often attended with conliderable 
danger*. Hero, therefore, Hannibal would natu- 
rally lialt, and jireparc For pailiug the Ifcrc, juit 
as he jialled the Rhone* before, by tlie boats of 
the country ordered uji the fiver for the purpolc, 
and l)\* the extemporaneous craft, on which a 
detachment of his armv had croffird the Rhone 
aird the Tfere, two or three days before b He 
had then, iii addition to all the reft of his army, 
a train of sevex and thirty elei’uaxts ok 
IxDjA accompanying him s. Accordii^gly, in the 
beginning of the lall century, juft at the 

This is no bad fpcdmeli of the ci*rors in ortf^orpy^ into tvhich 
fcholai^s are daily falUnv, for want of attention to the real 
profody of the Romans. 

c Bicvars Second Travels, ii. 133. 
f Polybius, iii« 41, and Livy, xxi* zr* 

Z Polyb- iii* 42. Er 7 » kx* and lih 46. TifSuu;* 

The Indians are mndc with a carclcfs indifcriminstion by 
Mr. Hampton, fimply “ their condufters.** i. 3+8. Appiaii, 
i. 546. agrees in this number. 
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angle of union between thefe two rivers, and 
eonfequently on the very ground of Hannibal’s 
halt, were found fomc' ei>ormous bones in the 
earth ; which jpafled current With the generality 
for the remains of the Cimbriah king Tcuto- 
bocchus, moft miflakcnly fuppoted to be flain 
by the Romans here ; were; even prefented as 
tuch to Louis the Twelfth ; but ^yerc in reality, 
no doubt, the relics rither ofronc of Hannibal’s 
elephaints, that died at the place/’ or of one 6f the 
Roman clephaiits,' that fcll in a blood}' battle 
fought afterwards with the Gauls upon this very 
ground**. 

— IV. — 

^ Brevsl’s Second Travels, ii. It was pretended by 

/«me at the, time, that a fepulctirc was (qim^ in the earth, It^ked 
about, tlMrty feet long, twekfe 'h^o^ eight higbf over 
which was a flone with a jL4Mje. infeciption, TdEuroBocHUs 
Rex ; and within which was a huijoan body,, twenty-five and a 
half long, and /e«, broad oyer the gioulders. Thefe. fictions 
refute themfelves by their extravagance. . ButPeirelk fliewed 
the fepulchreand the iuferiptitm te.be both falfe, and averred 
the bones to be tbofeof an elephant :,(,fee a pole in Dukcr’s 
Florus, iii>; 3 )> Nor lud the SAiQu onaj.inch of bt^oricaL 
ground, tP'feand^ upon. Teutoitooci^fifWaf feugbt , by, Marius, 
not herc,^ but at jjf/W, “ ha..l9Co. Sextiaa yocant” 

(Florus, |ii. 3 ). N<K’waabe Kii.i.£pey^there. He t^ped 
,sjut of ^battle, but was taksn* and actually carried to Rome. 

Vfoximoiyue in feltu comprehenfus, iiiligne fpedaculun> 
“ triumgbi fuit, quippe vir prooeritatis eximiae fuper tre^baa 

yitrt eminebat..** 

. This ground, however, was thp real , feene of another bat- 
lie, betwixt the days of Marius and the rime of Hannibal. 
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Haknibai. now marched by Vibnnk to Lyons, 
This he reaciicd oii tite fourth day tirum his paf- 

fage 

Mr. PowQall bas lately written upon the fubjed, in his Anti- 
quities of Provence, &c, but has thought without accuracy, 
and concluded againft evklec|oe« The triumphal arch of Orange 
he has deferibed with ingenutl^, and judgement, referring it 
to Fahus Maximus^ defea^ the united Allobroges and 
Arverni, and (as he thinks 1 on th€ fite of Vaitru'e (p. 36, 31, 
33)’ quotes Strabo in confirmation of this opinion 
(P* 3 ^) i Strabo proves dire£Uy the contrary. The words 
of the geographer are thefe, as cited by Mr. Pownall himlelf ; 
Xov\y»i xala OvtfiaXtw m^«r ^cryo/tAcros rv PoSWpw, vzrw Tvaios Aivo« 
facfSoi /AEyobX^ f^XV KfXW z “ the Solga,*^ 

now the Sorgue, “ unites with the Rhone by the town Viti^ 
dalis, where Cnzus JEhobaibus defeated many myriads of 
the Gauls in a great battle.” k»G’o adds Strabo, 

xirrloiwip o Wla/uwff wou o PoSaewf kOa to KtfifAtrov opoc, Koi'ploy 

Ma{*/Lto; Ai/AiXiaw),*, ovx* rpto-i pn/fictoiy, et^oir* fuivptaixg 

KcXiwv xoblixo^^ff, xai wporeutjv etvWi XtVKOV 7u9ot/, xou vttag 

Tov /Asv Apewf TO* Se HpetitXcov; ; « t^here the river Iferc, the 
” Rhone, and the Cevennes unite, Quintus Fabius Maxiinns 
AElmilianus, with not quite thirty thoufand men, defeated 
** two bunihred thoufands of the Gauls, and created there a 
•• trdpKy of whhr ftobe^ and two temples i one to Mars, and 
the other to Hercules** (iv. *83). This couple ofpaf- 
lajges does indeed, as Mr. Pownall fays, fix precifely the 
'••pJaccs of each of thefe trophies;’* but fixes them very dif- 
ferently from Mr. Pownall himfelf The paffages actually 
deftroy all, that he has written concerning the origin of tUe 
arch at Orange. Thi^ trophy cannot belong to Fabius, as 

D 3 trophy 
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faffc over' the Rhone L He therefore marched 
very expcditioully, in order to leave the Romans 

tlic 


trophy was cre( 5 led where his battle was fought, at the union of^ 
the Ifere with the Rhone* Es*i»^e -wpowaiov . Fiords alfp 

fays the fame ; “ Domitius ^^Inobarbiis et Fahius Masiimus ipiis 
quihus dinficaverant in locis^ faxeas efexere turres, et dcfiipcr 
exornatS armis hoftilibiis fixere** (iii. a). Fabiut.’s 
trophy, therefore^ wag at or hear the confluence of th'i Rhone 
and Ifere, this very ground 'of Hannibal’s prefen t halt, and 
^OTs than a hundred ’miles to thi horth of Cifange. 

But Strabb proves this arch to He alfo 

erc< 5 ted his trophy, where he fought his battle. This he fobght, 
we fee, whtene “the Sorguie imitcs with the Rhone,” and,* 
confcqncntly; in the itnnnecliate vicihiry of Orange. Nor mult 
wis fnppbft, as Strata and Flot-us feefh to infinnate, and ns all 
oiif writers hive takfeh tor granted from them 5 that thelb 
towers of trophy w^erc fitted upon the very fields of battle, the, 
bpeh he^tii, of tlie bf^'ak motiihraln, oh* #Wch the battles were 
fbitght. Oomfnori 'They wopiti tbiiR 

be liable to bfe totn'do’^'n by any general infufredtron, or even 
any petty 'corinhbtion, '^oilg the AHobroges of the country. 
They Votifd c^tatWy b'e fiiccS in towns, as at once ornamen- 
tal to them ’^d protected by therh. They would be erefted iU 
the colorfy^ neiJtefl to each 6¥ them. There is' adrot dingly none, 
ieithef in rehtaihs or in triSSJitfoh, at the conjiihAion of the 
Sbr^c \vi'tli the Rhone, or at the town Vincblis, now Pont dc 
Sotghe <BfcVill’s Second Travel?,* ii. T41). Ntm are tiidfe any 
rciuaihs or any tradition df otfe^ at fhc coincideh'ce Of the 
Rhone Svith the Ifere. jEnobarhus*^ indeed WaS efedfe'd at 
GtaHgey ^ ^Idny (^lela ii- ^), about twelve miles only from 
the liioU'th of ihe xSorgne (D’^AhviHe, 261 ) ; and, as the line 
of the road ts direfted to go under it (Pownall, ii), was ori- 
gihally a g^ite to the colony, with a tower over it (fee Plates 
rcval, ii. 145). therefore, with his 
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the further hehind him. He atlually ftxews his 
apprcheiilions of their following and overtaking 
him, by inverting the ufual order of his march, 
in Ifationing thole elephants and that cavalry for 
liisrcar, which (as we lhall lee hereafter) at other 
times he ordinarily placed for his van. He, thus 
“ came to an iflaud,” lays Livy, where tlie 
“ Arar and the Rhone, running down-from dif- 
“ ferent parts of the Alps, and cornprelicnding 
a portion of ground between them, unite to- 
“ gether ; to this ^ouud they give the name of 
illand*^.” “He came,” adds Polybius, “ to 
“ what is railed an illsuid, a region verypopU' 
“ lous and fruitful in com ; deriving its appcl- 
“ lation from its circnmftances ; as here the 

was erciEtcd at what was equally « colony (Ptolemy, ii. lo, 
-p. 55), f~alencf,4mly three miles from the month of the Ifcre., 
We thus appropriate the arch of Orange decifively, I think. 
We alfo afeertain the fletce of the fetond trophy, which has 
long vaniflted with its temples accompanying it. Nor do 1 
wilh to add more, than that Fabios appears in this very battle 
at the mouth of the Ifere, to have had elephant i.w'rda. him (Flo- 
rus, iii. a ) ; and that therefore the retnaiiiS found upon the 
gi'ound, may as- probably be one of his elephants as of Han- 
nibal’s. 

‘ Polybius, Hi. 49. ThummiAKOi icnr tv* mloitfui »«!» 

ts^ofucLv »9o T*ii and Livy, xxi. ifi, ** quartis cal-. 

“ tris.” 

^ Livy, xxi. 31. “Ad infulam. pervenitj ibi Arar Rhd- 
dahufque amnes, diverfis ex Alptbus deenrrentes, agri ali- 
“ qnanrum amplexi, oonfluunt in unum j mediis campis in- 
fylse noraen inditum,” 

• P 4 “ Rlione^ 
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and there what is denominated tlie 
AsiAR, .running- ^ong either fide of it, give a 
.« pointeAiefe^ to its form at their conjundlion ; 
“ and it is very fimilar, in fize and in figure, to 
“ that region of Egypt which is called the Delta ; 

one fide of the latter being bouiided by the 
« fea and the Nile’s currents, and one of the for- 
mer being guarded by mountains, of difficult 
** afe^nt up the fidesj of difficult landing upon 
the fummit, and almofl; (I may fay) inac- 
ceffible.’’^ The place, to M^ch Hannibal was 
iR>w come, is here pointed out :to us by tlie pre- 


* Fo 1 yl}k }$9 Hi. 49* Hm >t»Xou/xiFn» Nuo-or, 

«j';o7»jyop*c6» wHov rov o'VfM.Trlv 

fwxios* fxw y«p o Polfltvoj^ o Ap»pOf vrfo0ia^pevofAi>o{f fsevltt 

-uras^* cit»Isf»v ^rtv ctwOfW^v^otTM on/Jn; to tw tarpon 

^ «rflRp«p»rXfi<r*» TP Wi Ty 

•w«p*Aiylrtrlw x«Xou^svy AtXla. wXnv exeipoi; ^ly ■&otXotTl» ttiv p.*ofF toXru* 
^Vf xa*Tfl»^ Ta^v vola^y •pr^^Evyvi.crt^ ^ op*} ^ua*s’fO0'o^«9 

xat fi»imf)'i»*jr^9WlQ6..',Thcy “ arrived at a 

“ place diat v^as v^y.fcitile.Ui coi;iu iandpofleffed by a numcr 
“ rous people* -It wMnlleii^hc liUnd, bccaufc the Rhone and 
Jfarajf ninuiog.pn bptb of it, fali together below,, and 
|barpc^ .the land hup a pp^t. . This pUpe» both in its Hzc 
** aiicJ.figUi;ic»^«feroblcs th;it part of Cgypt which U called the 
“ Delta; with ^hif,,,djificrcocc only,!* the being “ co 

diffeiTint puod,*’ when the Engliilt is litendJy and^ ^ that 
•* one of the fidcs of the latter is walhed by. the fea, which re- 
** ceives the rivers that mclnfe the other two,^^ whereas the 
third fide of the ifiand is decoded by a chain of very rough 
and iofiy nnoiiiitaiiis^ which indeed are almofi inaccelfible,’* 
353—354* Tbw verfion, befidcs the marked deviations 
from the fenfe, is very heavy, aukward) and elumfy. 


rifcll 
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ci&fir of aHiignaturcs in nature, the cotifltteiwe 
of- two rivers, the Saonc End tlie Rhone "** » TheCb 
we all know to unite, immedhitcly 4>cIow the 
prefent city of Lyons 


But where is tl» ifiaud^ that both thefc hiftori- 
ans mention.; the very Delta of Gaul ? Is tliere 
fuch an ifiand, or .any idand at Lyons now ? 
There was formerly, and th^e is at prefent. 

• The name Ap«poj being corrnptccJ in feme manufciipTs of 
Polybim into feme name of a place equally non- 

exiftenty Mn Hamptbif, and a*' feur ^ readers be (ide, who cMl 
themjelves ‘‘ Ics critiques les plus judicieux*^ (D’Anville, 386), 
have taken their ground upon the corruption^ deny the river to 
be the Arar, and maintain it to be the Ifcre* At the head of 
thefe are the great geographer D’Anville, the author of “ Ke* 
** ligion dcs Ganlota^*' Folard, and St. Simon. But their opera- 
tions are unhiXlorical,^nd their efforts are intigni Scant. At the 
mouth of the Ifcre is no ifle at all; They are therefore obliged 
to create, what they cannot find to create it in fuch a manner^ 
ns is pradlicable in My region of the work! ; to fiut a large t an* 
tan for an and 16 in/alatt amfy ant half af it. They thus 
fquare half the citrle. I fliail inftantly Ihew the Arar, to have 
aAimlly a finaM ifland at its mouth 1 and fuch an ifiand, as can 
alone agree with the circumihinces /of the future hiftory. The 
copies of Uvy^s hiAory, teb, ail prove the copies >6f Polybios's 
to have had j^rar originally in them ; as Gronovius^s ftill have* 
Thofe may iinnd for the mod ancient mamiicripts of Polybiust 
and tell us iljeir original reading decifive^. 

" The name of Saone for the Arar is not, as it feems to be, 
a modem one for that river. The Arar is fo called, even by 
Marcellinus : Rhodanus— Ararim, Saaconnatn afpcllamt^ 

i* — ^fuum in nomen adfcifcit^' (xv, xi. p* 105). The new 
fuune, therefore, began in fais time. 

Polybiua 
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is <ieclated; b7.:}ikd^Ii^ as lie 

was-bcwn a few ^jsears after ffeefe ■fa 

** have- bail the traafticlioiis rented to him, bv the 
very men who livedat thc-timeS';H.to have viewed 
“ tlie icenes of action himielf^ and to have tra- 
® veiled in peirfon the road thrbiigh the AljMt, in 
“ order to know and to tec® He even ipecifies 
Ganle in' psirticnlar, as one of tlie regions wlxlch 
he hadthtis vifitedJ*; And hfe deteription of the 
iiTand -above, from the vary particularity of its 
touches, refers ns to a^ual vHion for its origin. 
Where, however, was and is this ifland Me^ 
nctrier, who wrote a differtation on the hiftory of 
Lyons in 1695, dilcovered what nothing ptirlraps 
init the 'Zcal ot a local hilh)rian could ever have 
ftwind. In looking oirer fame very old records 
Relating to the town, be found mention made ex- 

^ Polybius !>!• To iSTtpt TVP 

^ iffafoc.1clii/xolvy toj TOi^ ^ TOTfovc KocTWTrlftt^tsvat, xoi t»i. 

T«y AXtsw etvjoq tiv'rxcb kolu 

^ I not only iweived wy ftc«tiuit» frSwn perfons, that lived iix 
*♦ the times of whijeh I am Wt^ingi b 4 it haive aifo*V -tr/nW f/,^ 
jfetnes and << palled the Alps, myfel^ for the fake of 

gaining^ a more fiill and, accurate knowledge of the truth**' 
0; 35!'). Where ^bl^iUs hijricf, there Mr, Hampton is dif- 
fuffe ; aiwt v^piie Polybius is. ^ifiifc, there Mr. Hampton is 
l^cf- So contradiftory in its iSir and attitiKlc^ is the- copied pio 
ture to the ori^nal!. But PolybkiS firft appears ufion the Itage 
of ^nbhe biifinefe, al>out the year x 70 before Chrift ; whea 
he was fent by the Hate of Achaia to the Roman Conful in 
Thfeflaly, and was then about thirty probably. He was thus 
born about 500 before our :era, and Hannibal crolTed the Alps 
iiS before it. ^ Polybius iii. 59*. rcaJ-waTitay, 

prcfsJy 
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prefsfy of th6 ifland^ cv«i fo late as^ the year 
looo; atlonStion being th®e made to tlic abbey 
of Aifney in* Lyonsj as " die Teiy holy church of 

God, which is built in the ijland AthanacusX" 
But the antiquary has here done, what atstiquarics, 
like GSermafts, with their genius in their backs, 
arcTery apt to do; difeovered what is of little 
fervice to the hidory, and drawn out evidejicc 
from tlic rubbith of ages, that was not wanted to 
elucidate it. A lainji may burn briglil in the Ic- 
cret te])ulclier of antiquity, yet would ("itl only an 
iiii'lefs gleam acrofs the light of day. Neither 
Livy nor Polybius aflerl'^ the ground, to be an ab- 
folutc illand. “ Hanniljal,” fays Livy, “ came 
“ to an ijland" formed by the Arar upon one fide, 
and the lUione on the other, which could not 
form an abfolute illand ; ** ahd to this ground they 

give the name of Ifland.” “ He cainc,” adds 
Polybius, “ to what is called an Ifland,— Jide — 
‘‘ being guarded ly mountains" The ground there- 
fore was only ptminfillar; being backed by the 
mountains on the north, lined by the Rhone on 
the call and the Arar on the well, but termina- 
ting in a point, the very vertex of the Delta, at 
the union of both on the Ibuth. Yet, with a Hill 
greater fuperfluity of zealj Menetrier dilco\’crcd 

^ SaemfantEbd! Dei ccclcfix, quse eft conftrutfia in infid& 
“ quse Athanacus nunexjpatur.” Breval*s Firft Travels (pub* 
lifl>ed 1726), i. 228. See alfo Hilloire de Ville d« Lyon, ii. 
2g-2i. 


2 . 
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« that t^re was a %:pnd aiwJ a 
^ “ cxmunanicaj^on an^apntly, betw^elhi thfr two 
** rivei^ by the naeana of a canal ; which tcanal 
« made the third pf ant iiland, m, every re- 
•* ipc6i like that detcribed by Polybius/.? Here 
the fepnlchral lamp an^quary goes out, 

the moment we come up to day-light j and leaves 
only a finoke and ftsneh bd^ind it-. The very 
bafe of the Delta we know to have been formed 
by mountains, and the tides alone to have been 
formed, by .water. Tl^e was no morp, w^ater at 
tile bafe, than there were mountains on the tides. 
The channel therefore, whicli flightly conne6ted 
the two rivers before they ijatenningled for ever, 
and fij iiifulated thp.prefent litc of Lyons com- 
pletely, could not have exlftcd in the days of 
H^nibi^, and was c^erhunly artificial in itlelf. 
It is now filled up with earth, and covered over 
with buildings, but flill indicates its previous ex- 
igence i>y its iwcfent appellation ; the buildings 
being^ called Plact des Terreaux, or the Square of 
the Canid, in that provinciality of language w^hich 
was formerly objedlcd to Livy, und^ the fpecial 
name of Pu/oviaittrr, and which fuTpri^n^yjretaius 
the general name of Pa/wr to this day^ in France 
and Italy. Btit it -appears more plainly flHl to 
have b&Mi a catial only,, from a couple of flood' 
hatcbes^at.had been ici up, one at eadi cod^ i|i 


I Br^vat i. My-aaSw. 




order 
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oT^iSt to foni^ the c^Hal ; ahd have tent an adjoin- 
ing ftreet, t^e ^liomihatidh* of Riu d^Ectitifdns or 
the Street 'of thfe Slui6eS*. Thclh tigniiicaiit 
nanles indeed imply the ihfulating channel, to 
atk no antiquary’s refearches for the .difeorer)* of 
it, to require no lamp front 'the iepulchef for dif- 
pclling the darknefr over if, hut tO appear in open 
day, and to have fo appeared only a centuiy' or 
two ago. . Thcite tire aceordingty fomc ancient 
maps of the town*, that note the a6lual exigence 
of the canal at the very time of thieir formation *. 
And the ground of Lyons is rvUhoitt the canal, 
" in every refpe<9: like that deferibed by' Polybius,*' 
a peninfula, populaHy denominated, as a penin- 
fula popularly is in every dountry, an illaluL 

The mountains then of difficult afeent up tl»c 
“ tides, of difficult landing on the fununit, and 
almotjt (Polybius may fay) inacceffible," 
undoubtedly Mount Foiirvierc 'suid its three ele- 
vations, the hill of St, IrcnaeuR, the hill of St, Jufl, 

■*» i- '' *'1 , .' > ■ i«» 

^ Brcval i- ft ' 

* « L'aocien cacial dc coinmiiriicationj* q«i ocoipdit autre- 
^ fois Ic, teyroitw ou c£k .aujotifdhui THotei de VUIe avec U 
" Piac^ del aux. et ce qui fuit, ioigDoit dans cat rndroit 
la Sa6ne a^ec Ic Rhone; ccfnmt on U wit encort Jams ies m* 
^ ciennes Cams dc Lyon?* Hiftcwrc i. 6. Vet M. <tc St. Simou 
na itiore of this j(ie, than jiift t6 mention it thus ; *• le 
nom d’iflc, donoe par le Pere Thuillicr a Pan^lc de terre ok 
^ L/oncH bati/* p. xwi. 
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and Mount St. Sebaftian’*. declared to 

bound one fide of the peninfiila, and ihefe aelually 
bound it at prefent. One of our Englifh travellers 
fyeaks of the hills, which hang about this 
■ “ city A French wrhjer calls them exprefsly 
“ that clmin of 'mountains, winch extends from 
the gate of St. George and of St. Juft, up to 
** the caftle of Pierre Ciae a rocky extremity of 
the whole, that has been cut away for the patfage 
of a Roman road*. “ All yefterday morning,” 
adds Mr. Gray, the moft ingenious of our travel- 
lers, “ W€< ■vsore hufied in climbing up Mount 
“ F'ouryiere; where the ancient city ftood perched 
at fijeh a height, that nothing but the hopes of 
“ ^in could certainly ever perfuade their neigh- 
'' Imurs, to pay them a vifit A French eccle- 
fiaftlc of the loft century, who Was confined l^y 
the court to Jjyons for a long time, Ipeaks very 
ncarfy the lame language, and yet fays more 
juftly ; ' “ the mountain erf Fourvicre is upon one 
** fide lb high and lb fteep, tliat it plainly looks 

** Hiftoire i. 17. “ Cette agreable moiitagne, qu’on nomme 

“ aujoar^ui ta Montagne de St. Juft et dc St. Irenee i. 269. 

Montagnea de Fourviereet St. Juft;” i. Si, “ La Mon- 

tagiw de St. Irencje.” 

V Tbicknefle, ii. J 58 . 

* Hiftoire i. a73. “ Cette chaine dc montaggea, qui s’etend 
** depuis la porte de St. George et de St. Juft, jufqu* au Cha- 
“ teau de Pierre Ciae i. *79. “ Tout ceteipace de terrain, 

qui a'eUnd depuis Saint Ireu^ Jur^ues ^ Pierre Cize.” 

* Mafon’s Memoirs of Gray, 5^. 
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" as if imturchaHamtiulto-rcnder il, Ihomugldy 
impratricablc for the commerce of thcSiiouc^ ,” 
nicfe accoiuits of the hiHs reflect flrofngly llic 
features of Polybius’s delcription. We need not, 
we fee, to fupppfe what is not true, to conhder 
I^olybius as de^ribing what he had never leaj, 
and fo to make allowance for that magnifying 
mift in Iiis account, wdth which objet'^s never lecn 
are frctiucntly invefted, by tranfnuttcd and Iceon- 
<lary delineations. Pic beheld, he delcribed, and 
we immediately recognize the ancient hills in tlic 
modern. But there ^vas even then a town upon 
the hills, and the metropolis of a nation ; llu; 

town of Lyons, metropolis 4o the nation 
of tlie Skgu.siani. Cfcfar lays of the Seguliani, 
tjiat “ they’ are the firiiliPeople, beyond the Ru- 
“ man dominions and on tlie other fide of the 
•* Rhone •* The Sccufiani,” adds Pliny, "are 


y “ La Montagne de Fourvirre eft d’une part fi heiite ct £ 
** efcarpec, qu’il paroic bicn que la natuix; a voulu ia rcridrc 
“ impradicahle fur-tour, pour le corumerce cte la Saooe.'* 
Hiftoire i. 267, from M, dc Marca. 

® Caclar De Edlo GalJ. i- 10, ji* 13, Davis- " Hi funt ex- 
“ tra provinciam trans Rhodanura priini.” So Miucellimift 
(xv. xi. p. 105) fays of the point of confluence between the 
Saone and Rhone, “ qui locus exordium eft Galliarum/* Wa« 
the grand ferry between Celtic and Roman Gaulc, then fixed at 
Lyons; as the grand bridge now is betwixt Daiiphiny and the 
reft of France? From fcrncfuch drcuraftance alone, could xhc 
Seguftani be confidered as the firji beyond the provinciated 
Gauls, and Lyons be called the very commencement of Celtic 
Gaulc- 


" thole 
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thofe in whofe land is the colony of Lyons 
** This city/’ fuhjoins Strabo, “ prcfidcs over the 
" nation of the Segofiani It was even a po- 
pulous town in the da5-s of Hannibal, Polybius 
conddering the mountains on which it flood, as 
a ^art of that Delta to which they fonned the 
baife ; and thwefore delcribihg the ifle as “ very 
“ populous” in the towfr, . though “ fruitful in 
** corn” upon the infular level bel(^. This town 
was made a Roman colony, juft after the affafli- 
nation of Caefar. The Allobroges, riling in re- 
bellion againfl the Romans, expelled the foldiers 
who were fettled in their -capital, Vienne. Thcfc 
retired along the Rhone to Lyons, and took up 
their abode there for the prefent. But the Senate 
of Rome ordered MunfSkis Plancus, one of their 
commanders in Ganle, to provide them a fixed . 
and permanent habitation. Plancus accordingly 
provided one for them, by giving them the capi- 
tal of the B^ufiani, inflead of the metropolis of 
the Allobroges ; and fo fixing them for ever at 
diuir prefent rcfidcnce 

— IV. — 

* JPlifty, iv. id. “ Secufiani, — — in qyorum agro colonk 
laiigduouni.** 

^ Stra|>P!« 292. ^ rw tSioy; Toy ZowTpcriavwv n 

moXsf avlfU: 

^ Dio xlvi* 50- p. 486. Rciniar. Hamburg!. 1750. ExtXtyo-ct* 

Oy»tvv9!; riK N otf y^o Tory AAXo^/wy -BtoIe 
#«v]cKy KXt if TO y-Hafv Toy te Po^otyov kou Toy 

ItaXnXoEfv ffT/voixiO'a*’ ovluf txitro# vn’o^Etvavlif, to 

AoyouJoyor 
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— V. — 

^oK was this town under tlic Rom ins Jiow, 
any more than under the Gauls hei'ore, upon the 
low ground beneath the hill j being equally itiil 
uj)on the creft of Polybius's moujtitains. Tiiis is 
plain, from the remains oft^e Romans there at 
prelent. On Mount Fourvierc ore the ruins of 
that imperial palace, which was built by Antony, 
was the birth-place of Claudius, and had the cm- 

Acr/oSbywv psy oyo/ArtirO*y, vvy Ss AovySoyvoy KaXoy/Afvov, That 

thcle expelled inhabiranfs of Vienne were Rowans^ is plain 
from two fatfts. The very man who fettled them at Lyons, i$ 
declared in his ow n epitaph to have fettled a voJofty at Lyons ; 

in Galli/i deduxit ct Raui icam’* (Hiftoirc 

j. 8, and BrevaPs Firll Triivcls, i. 223-226). And Lyons 
was 1‘ver afterw ards a colony of Romans. This palTige in Dio 
takes away the two towns of dilferent dates, wiiich Menetricr 
in his petty zeal has built here ; oiio called i-U:^duniim, and 
the other Lugclunum ; that built by the Rhodiaa Momoriis and 
Atepomarus on the hilh^ and this by the Roinati Tlancus on i!;e 
ifland (Hiftoire i. 22-23, and Breva!, 23-5-226), Dio proves 
decifively in what he lays above, of the Romans pofTcdi; 

“ wdiat was rlien called Liig«duiium, and now dcnornhi iit d 
“ Liigdunnm that thefe were only two names lor one town, 

which was originally by the CJaiils, as the Gallic nan^e 

iliows, and aficrw^ards enlarged by the Ronrjaus, on then fertiing 
a colony within it; that Lugr/dunurn Avas the original nair r, 
ind prevailed to the fetllement of the Romans ; .and that i* was 
aftt rwards abbreviated into Lugdurmiii by the Rooiiuis, a it is 
acfiially abbr^|iated by Pliny before, and in the inirncduadr^ 
^jntecedent epitaph of Plancus himfe.f 

Voi-. I. F perori 
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perors Claudius and A\iguftus Tucceffively for itt 
inhabitants. But being built at fo early a period 
as the days of Antony, and in a region fo newly 
conquered as Gaulc, it has nothing but its -anti- 
quity to engage our ret^6l ; confilting only of a 
tingle arch, that is compolcd of three ferni -circles' 
of large rough lioncs, almotl buried in the earth, 
and of a wall about a humlted and forty-tive feet 
in length, only forty-live in height, that is formed 
of brick and ftone in courfes, five courlcs of Hone 
being bound by two of brick, and all united by 
a cement, that from the very mode of making and 
applying Roman cement, by mixing fand, gravel, 
and pebbles with tlic lime, and pouring it boiling 
hot upon tlie cold fioncs, has acquired the ul'ual 
hardnefs of ancient raortcr, and is even as hard as 
iron itielf'*. This palace made Lyons of rouvfc, 
wliat it continued to be for ages afterward, and 
what it is exprefsly dcnominat<^d by the Tables of 
Peutinger, “ the Capital of Gaulc On the 
fame hill, and on the hill of St. Irenacus, are the 
eight concluding arches of a mofi magnificent 
aqueduct ; which is aflerted by all the reporters of 
tradition, aud believed by all the difciplcs of an- 
tiquarianifm, to have been confiru<SLed cxpially 
with the palace by Antony, but which appcai-s to 
be formed in a fuperior llyle of architecture, and 

* lliuoire i. 107, atjd 15a; Cray, 56; aod for Rowan ce- 
ment, Hiftory of Maachefter, i. 4.6-47, o^laro; 

s Segment L “Lugduno captit Galliar.” 


was- 
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was thercfoi^ drc<fted, as I ihall {bon ihow fbme 
pipes from it to have been a<5lually laid, by Clau- 
dius, the native frieiid and peculiar patixxn of 
L}'ons ; and which (in the firange fupcrriuity and 
unwieldy porrtp of elegance, tlxat now began to ac- 
tuate the Romans from the vanity of imperial 
grandeur) conveyed a whole river for more tJian 
twenty miles together, upon arches of Itonc over 
occuiTing Tallies, and along tunnels of Hone 
throtigh oppofing bills, to the dry fummits of 
tliofe heights, for the utc of their Roman and 
Gallic inhabitants Ailothcr aqucdinfl of a 
humbler and wiler nature, being not railed upon 
arches, but laid (like our wooden pipes from 
Illington to London) upon the ground, apjiears 
in fomc conlidcrable remains at an afeent hot far 
from Lyons, and points directly upon the hill of 
St. ScbaltianB. 

On Mount Rourvierc allb centered all the ftmr 
roads, that Agrippa laid from Lyons to the Py- 
renees, to the Rhine, to the Britidi Channel, and 
to Narbonne ** : Lyons having the lingular good- 
fortune to be patronized eqitally by Antony and 
l>y Augufrus, and to be hoiiourcd fucccffivcly with 
[he rcfidence of thofe two rivals in empire, for 
bptli of whom together the wnde extent of tlic 

f Hiftoire i* ,47* *”<1 plate ; Gray, 56. 

-• Hiftoire i. 30-2'* ^ Strabo, iv. 318. 

E a 
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Roman dominions was too fmall. The road to 
Narbonnc yet appears upon one fide of the hill, 
between the gates of St. George and St. Jull, 
compofed of little flints that are flrongly cemented 
together, as hard as a pillar of porphyry or a co- 
lumn of granite. They mufl therefore have been 
intolerably hard, to the foot of the man or the hoof 
of the bealt that travelled over them, and for- 
midably Jlippery to the wheels of carriages palling 
along them ; thofe who went fo much into a wild 
exorbitance of luxury for the Ample clement of 
water, forming roads for themfelvcs as hard as a 
granite or a porphyry ; and tlicir roads continuing 
fo firm and found as this does to the prefent day, 
becaufe travellers, whenever they could, turned off 
from the uncafy pavement, and went upon the 
natural ground along it Thus is it carried up 
the prccipicious part of the mountain, having the 
face of the mountain focured from falling down 
upon the road, and the fteepnefs of the defeent 
foAcned in its comfo, by ranges of collateral 
arches, nine in one place, three fours in another, 
and one four in another The Romans, we foe, 
failed not in the formation of their roads, through 
any Want of attention or from any frugality of 
expence ; were, indeed, as pompous in their roads 
as in their conduits, and much more rationally fo in 

* Stc Hiftory of Manchefter, i. 228. 

^ Hlftoire L ■ 62-63, and fireval’s Firft Travels, i. 236. 

thofe 
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thole than in thefc ; only made thofc fo hard, 
from not adverting to the obvious principles, of 
coiiftnaoling their ways with binding gravel on 
the furface, and training them in travcrles down 
a precipice. Yet for want of a continuance of 
Roman care, and from the falling alfuredly of 
the face of the mountain, feme ]>arfs of this 
road arc now buried no Icfs than twelve feet in 
depth ^ 

On the hill of St. Jufl: are contidcrablc remains 
of a Roman bath, with its row of porticoes upon 
tlircc tides ; on the hill of Fourvicrc, arc the re- 
lies of a Roman theater; and on the fide of St, 
Sebaftian’s, in 1561, were the vefliges of an am- 
phitheater'", On all tlicle hills of Fourviere, St. 

* Brcval’s Firfl Travels, i. *36, and Gray, 56. 

Hiftoire i. 48,270, 153. Father Colonia has confounded 
that theater and this amphitheater together. He knows nothing 
of the latter, therefore fiippofes the former to be meant by the 
hiftorians of Lyons, when they {peak of an amphitheater ; and 
reproves them for the abufive application of the name (i. 272). 
He even believes, with the multitude (I fuppofe), that ilic 
theater w’as the feene of the martyrdom, whicli in Eufrbius is 
cxprefsly appropriated to the amphitheater, even as tlie Father 
himfelf cites him (270 and 27a}, The Father attended not 
to his own quotations, cither from him or from an account of 
Lyons in 1561, which notices equally, ** Ut ^Jcjliges V Am- 

phiiheatre fur la cote Saint Sebailien et en la vigne d'Auferre, 
une partie du Theatre s'l la vigne de Barondco vers Four- 
** vierc** (i. 153). Deftroyed hnee, the amphitheater is for- 
l^otten equally bv the townfmen and by their hiftorian, 

E3 
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Juft, St. Irenaeus, and St. I^baftiai), was the whole 
city in the days of Nero j when, in one night, all 
its opulence and elegance was reduced to afties 
The town was then buUt, fays Seneca exprcfsly, 
“ upon one hUl, and this npt very lofty “ he 
confideiing thefe fevei^ eminences very naturally 
as one hill, and being much miftaken (as we 
have feen before) about tlie loftinels of it. Upon 
Mount Fourviere, particularly, have been found 
rooms floored with Molkic, and incrufted on the 
walls with antique marble, that was inlaid with 
pieces of jalper, of POKCELAiN-,.and of terpentine. 
Lumps of metal, and lan^ps of bronze, have been 
found there half-calcined by the violence of tlie 
heat. Even bricks have lieen difcovered con-; 
fumed in part by it, lieams of timber burnt, and 
cinders compa6led together like the drofs of metals 
from a fnnjace. What is very remarkable, the 
PORCELAIN was 35 lively and as fine as that of 
China ; and fo thews this elegant ipecics of 
carthen-wai’e, w^ich is now fo much a favourite 
at our tables, to have been known in thdle weft- 
ern parts of Europe, for ages before it was intro- 
duced by the Cape of Good Hope ; the ware 
having been previoufly introduced over land by 
the Romans, and thus becoming ft> common 

" Seneca, epift. 91. Una nox fuit inter urbem Diaximann 

et uollnm/* Hilloire i. 156-15,7. 

• vSer.e* a, ibid. Uni impofita, huic non altiffimo, 

^ menti.” Hiftoireibid. 
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among them even in Gallic, as to be actually ufcd 
- in a kind of grotto-work upon the walls of their 
houfes at Lyons P, 

But, 

f Hiftoirc i. 149-15*, 44-45, and 44, ** de morewux d'liiw 
porcclaine, auffi brillantc et auffi line que de la Chine.” 
This difeovery of porcelain in the Romatt hoid'es at Lyons, 
afeertains the V^ajet Murrbina ot the Romans to be ,what Sal- 
inafius averied them to be, the Porcelain of the I-'.aft. “ Eactcin 
“ vidforia,” feys Pliny, xxxvii. 3, concerning Poinpey’s over 
Pontus, &C. primiim in urbem Murrbina induxit, primufqiie 
“ PoinpeiuB ex eo tiiuuipho Capitolino Jovi dicavit; 

“ quae protinns ad bominum tij'um tranfidre, abacis rjeariiji^ue 
inde expetitis , excrefclfiiue inJiet rjtn rei /jratfj.— Oriens 
“ Murrbina mittit j invcniuntur cnim ibi in fJuribus locis, nee 
“ inllgnibus, maximi Partbici rtgniy praecipne tamen in C.)r» 
V ntani^,*' though now in China and its vicinity only : “ luj- 
“ inorem ptuant fub terr 4 galore denfari,” jnlt as tlic materials 
of it were once fuppofed among oiirfelvcs, to He maturing in 
the earth for a hundred years. “ Murrbina et chrj ftallina,” 
adds Pliny, xxxiii. frocmium “ ex c 4 dem terrA effodinius, qui- 
“ bus pretium fecerct ipfa ffagilitas.” Auguftus, “ cum, et 
“ Alexandria captA, nihil fibi pneter unum MurHjinum calieena 
“ ex inftrumento regio rciinueril,” 8fc, (Suetonius, 71). 
The French name of porcelain^ by which ve and the l i eru-h 
know the half-baked and half-vitrified ware of C:hitia now-, is 
derived from the Roman w arc, I apprehend, and from the pr<-. 
vincial appellation for it among the Romans. The plant portu- 
lat-a is called in French poarpirr or perttlaine^ and, tlcnva- 
tively from the French, purjlain in EnglHlt, from its purple" 
colour; a little fliellfilli is called in Engl ifii in french 
pourpre or porcelaine ; and, what brings all to a point at wnce,^ 
the china-ware of Rome was coloured only with purple. 
“ Spleiidor his fine viribus,” notes Pliny very charatterifti-. 

E 4 '“'b* 
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Eut, what is llill more remarkable, among cin- 
ders deep iji the earth have been dug up more 
than two hundred weight of lead, the evident re- 
mains of thofe Uuden pipes, which once ferved to 
diftributc the waters of the aqueduct through all 
parts of the town, arid particularly to tlie imj)erial 
palace- Among thele fragments was one fo pro- 
digious in hulk, as to be capable of caiTying even 
twenty inches of water- This was the main pipe, 
and divided into four branches much infei'ior in 
bulk, being only four inches in diiimeter. The 
knoh, formed at the divilion, had reliftcd tluit 
vehemence of the lire wliich had confumed the 
reft of this pipe, and lb faved in part the branches 
illuing from it. Upon fomo of the fragments, a 
liqucfaclion is ac’-tually vifible to this day ; and 
upon fome arc inferiptions in very large letters, 
yu/. PaitL Lug- Fac. and L. P'ertinius F. But under 

cally, xxxviii. z, nitorque verius qiiain fplendor; fed in 
pretio varietas coloruni, lubinde circuniagcntibus fe maculis 
ill purpuram candoremquc, et tertiain ex utroque ignefceri- 
tern, vclnt per tranfitum colons purpurd rubefeente aut 
la£ic candercentc.” We thus explain a name with rationality, 
that has heen hitherto explained with high folly ; the three 
wonis, pour cent annees, being moll ridiculoully fuppofed to 
have clubbed for the formation of the word porcelain^ Wc 
.*lfo bring a confimiation, of the life of porcelain among the 
Komans. And wc finally fee the colouring of the Roman por- 
celain, not compofed of that fine deep blue in broad patches 
upon the white, which is fo much coveted in our own at pie- 
lent, but of purple and white xn fpeis^ 
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one houfe only, the fite alluredly of a water- 
lK)ii(e, were found tzventy or thirty pipes of lead, 
inoft of them from fifteen to tzventy feet in lengthy 
and appearing to have been laid for the peculiar ufe 
of the palace ; as they had thele words fiampcd 
upon them, Ti. Cl. Caef. for Tiberius Claudius 
Gvlar, the certain layer of the pipes, and there- 
for.*. the aifured conllruetor of the aqucdiu^ to 
which they Ix'longcd. All thefo are a full proof 
of the Roman acquaintance with lliat phyfical 
principle, of wlii’ch they arc univcrfally fuppoled 
by tlie moderns to be wholly ignorant, the power 
of a current to rife up. as high as its fountain. 
We fee them here ufing pipes of lead for the con- 
veyance of a cu^nt, with the fame readinefs of 
knowledge as the modem.s thenifclves. They, 
therefore, did not erc( 5 t their grand aripades for, 
aquedut'^ts, from any ignorance of this obvious 
principle, as modem prclumption has flattered 
itfelf with believing ; but from the eccentricity of 
pride, and the infolcnce of vain-glory. Thcfo 
relics, too, are an equal evidence of the fierccncfs 
of thofc flames, which in oite night dcflroycd a 
whole city, and of tlie vivid impreflion, which the 
conflagration made upon the vety ground itlllf. 
Even, on the hill of St. Sebaflian were found in 
1528 thofe two plates of brafs, that bore the 
fpecch of Claudius engraved upon them; that had 
been buried in the mins of the building, within 
which they had been fot up ; and buried at thp 

con- 
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conflagration, as they appesor to have .|u 5 tually 
fuflered from the fire 

Nor was the tovm, when k was rehutTt, re- 
moved to another flte. It .flill continued upon 
“tct}' populous” mountains of Hannibal. On. 
the principal of them. Mount Fourviere^ was a 
laigc Forum or Square, which nine centuries ago 
'tradition invariably attributed to Trajan,; which, 
in the langua^ domeflicated among the Gauls by 
the Romans, and flill talked by the French, was 
denominated Forum Fetus, and thrown down by a 
hurricane in 840 ; but is noticed by axithors of 
that very century, as a “ memorable,” a “ lin- 
“ gulat,” and a “ veSnerable” pile of building 
On Mount Fourviere was found a fine altar in 
1704,, which proves itfelf by its oiyn intcription 
to have been ere«Sted, and ^criflees upon it to 
have been offered up, “ for the Ikfety of Antoni - 
mis Pius, his childr«m,and the ftatc of the colony 

« Hiftoire j. 154,- and Tiikknefle.ii. 84. 

^ Breval in his Second Travels ii. 113, lays of Father Cck 
I onia ; “ the Father informed me, tliat be had feen a brais coin, 
ilnick at Lyons, with the head of Claudius, and the Forum 
Fftus — on its reverfc.” This was faid in 1738, andColonia 
p^blilhed Ms hilloiy in lyaS. Yet Mr. Breval feems to know 
nothing of the latter ; and, as Cokinta inHiftoire i. i69> i7<» 
eonllantly attributes the For urn Ftttu to Tiajan, I believe Mr. 
Breval to have made a midake, referring what Colonia orally 
feid, in all.ufion to virhat he has written, i. 171, coocerning a 
^in ^ Trajan, to a coin of ClauJiuj, 

“ pf 
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of Lyons*.” But the rcfidence ofSevema in the 
palace of Anttny there, confinns the whole ; the 
veiy name of Severus having been found inlcrilx^d 
under a bals-relief, that inuit formerly have 
iel•^-ed as one of the cornices pf the palace ; and 
the very' palace itfelf having formerly borne tlic 
appellation, of Severus’s *. 


\rj, _ 

The firfl building indc(‘d upon the ptr/an iite 
of I.\i!n.", the Itiand of Hannibal, lb “ fruitful 

* i. i85-i€6. 

' l i .tcuire i. 269, and 152-153. “ Lc Palais Senatorien ou fie 
** or 7-r^.” The French antiquaries, who agree in fixing the 
originnl Lyons upon the high grounds adjoining to the ifland, 
have differed concerning the particular portion of it tliere, 
M. de Marca fixed it upon St.Sebaffian's (Hiftoire i. 266-268)* 
hut Colonia upon Mounts Fourviere and ht. Juft (i. 269),. 
The latter adduces in proof of hii^ pf>Iition, thoic relics of 
the conflagration, which (he fays) are found upon Mount Four- 
viere only, qui ne ie trouvent quefur lamontagne de Four- 
“ vicrc et non pas ailleurs” (i. 272) j where his onvn arguytttm 
freclutles his o^ixm Mount of St* fufi- The plates of brals dif- 
covered on St. bebaftian's, he argues* prove not this hill to 
have had the town Upon it ; becattic the plates have beep 
difplaced in fome revolution, from their original repofitory jn 
the temple j and the temples were fometimes without the walls 
of a town (i. 274-275) : when yet he is forced to acknowledge 
at laff, that the town had undouhtedfy begun beibre the fire, to 
sake pojfefion of this mountain (i. 275 and 31). The plates of 
brafs indeed unite with the bumble aquedu£l, to fhow the town 
and the town-hall at the time of the fire* exilling npoo the top 
of St, Sebaftian*s, 

« i^ 
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“ in corn,” was a temple to Awgullus, of which 
fomc (plcndid remains, four tall piHars of oriental 
gi'anitc, tlill exitl in the abbey of Ailhay This 
was eredlcd, in honour of him. and of Rome con- 
jointly ; the debafing fottifhnets of mankind fink- 
ing fo low, as to deify a human ivorm^ to railc a 
temple to this worm yet living, and to pray to the 

" Hiffoire i- 89-93. That thefe pillars are oriental granite, 
is plain from their fuperiour beauty. To refer us therefore for 
iheir origin, to fbme fiippol'ed and allcrted, but iinufed and 
unknown, quarries in the neighbourhood ; as Colonia does, i. 
93, and as Mr. Pownall dqes after him, p. 157 ; is very inju- 
dicious. To urge, that the Rhone could not bear a vcfTel large 
enough for floating tlie granite up it, as Breval docs in his 
Firfl Travel^ i. 229, is hiflorkally unjuft j becaiifc wc know 
a much fhallovver river, the Tiber, to hare borne the greater 
obeliiks of Rome.. Thofe (I fuppofe) were brought, like tbefcy 
from Egypt ; and perhaps by Auguftus, who brought one of 
thofe. But, what confirms the Egyptian ongin of tliofe, an 
actual obelifk of oriental granite, like thefc at Rome, was found 
in the laft century at Arles, on the mouth of this very river, 
and has been ftnee eredted in the town, like thofe (BrevaPs 
Second Travels, ii. i8.i-i84). Nor do the pillars at Lyons 
appear to liave been cut out of two, ss the hiftorians of Lyons 
and Mr^ Pownall unite to fuppofe. They arc not the pillars 
reprcfentcd on a coin of Auguftus, with a view of an altar be- 
tween them; as Auguftus^s arc tnvo and ours are four^ and as 
the imjo have capitals zj\^hafes^ while of the four has either^ 

latter circumftaticc in all the four is evidently too regular, 
to bfc cafual ; and demonftrates the four to be as different frona 
the two in reality, as they are in number. They were origi- 
nally four, no doubt, as they are now ; and originally fup* 
ported the'templc^ exaflly as they now fuppoit the church. 
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image of this living whi'm for the bh'fltngs (•>{ 
Heaven ; hut iVugullus having tJie niodeify to re- 
fute t^lie pra\*rs, the temple, and the deification, 
not abfolutoly alid for ever, hot otiiy while he was 
alive, and only then tutk/s the perfoni fixation of 
Rome, a mere figure of rhetoric, received llicm 
equally with liim. Such was the fly lunniUly of 
tlie man, and I'ueh the petty artifice that could 
then impofe upon the world ! But indeed the 
whole fyitcm of Heathen tlicolog)’, as I'ar as it is 
purely Heathen, is fo grofsly pregnant with ah- 
furdity, and comes forward with fuch a vafi pro- 
tulxiraneeof folly ; tliat the eye t»f tlie enlightened 
Clirittian flares with amazement at its apjxiarauce, 
that the common lenlc of a Chritlian jjcafant is 
fhocked with tJie view of it, and e.ven the finger 
of fimplenefs is pointed at it with a jull ditllain. 
The tem])lc was erected by a combiiiaiion of tixty 
tribes of Gauls, that carried on a commerce with 
Lyons. “ The temple,'” as Strabo exjdieitly iii- 
fomis us, “ was ilccrocd by all the Gauls in ge- 
“ neral to Csefar Augnflus, tU the union of the 
“ rivers ; in which ihere is an altar worthy of 
particular notice, as having upon it an inf ri])- 
“ tion of tribes, fixty in number, and there are 
“ tlie images of them, an image for each ; v ilh 
another great altar,” inlcilbed (I luppoti) to 
Augullus''. Such a large portion ot Gaule hud 

Strabo, iv, 292. Ta t? vrxo 7.u\r, rxf 

reeXodwy, KotiO’tJcp •V’M er* 

aftcXifoey ::ri^a^r,y r.cw 

united 
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united in the eredtion of this temple, that it was' 
conlidercd as the coipmon fabrication of all the 
country. In it was one great altar, l)earing upon, 
it lixty flatues; each landing as the vihble and 
tutelary reprefentative, of each tribe that united 
iu'thc erei^tion ; and each having an infeription, 
which indicated the name of the trilje reprefented 
by it. But there was alfo another altar, equally 
a large one, that was defigned for facrifices to be 
oilcred upon it, to the Human and Living Deity of 
the temple. So large and extenfivc a trade did 
Lyons poflela, even at that early period. 

But this'was plranly poflefled by it in a Icfler 
degree, before the Romans tettled within it, and 
indeed as early as the days of Hannibal. Whcr» 
he came to the Rhone oppofite to Lauriel in Dau- 
phiny, he found a number of veflels upon the 
river ; ibme of them the firfl; and natural ihips of 
mankind, canoes hollowed out of a lingle tree ; 
others, larger boats artificially conflrudled. 

“ Many of thofe who inhabited the banks of the 
“ Rhone,” lays Polybius, “ uled to carry on a 
traffic in them, and even venture out to fea tvith 
** them.** All thele Hannibal hired, for his paf- 
l^e acrols the river *. So early did Commerce 

begin 

V Polybius, iii. 4^* ' •asa.f* etvTuv ret rt /«wofvX« rtJiOim 

wouria, Kpu rout oiftott ttuttmts rf wXnQst, iiot ro reuf ik rtif 

dftXarliif «rciXXavf xt^rdeu rm mefoixmiiUn Tea PoSbtMS. 

« H4 
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begin to take her courfc, upon the ufcful current 
of the Rliono ! Lyons naturally became from its 
lituatioii, what from its lltuatioii it has remained 
ever fince, the great llaple of the whole. It was 
/Zvj, no doul3t, which drew down the town from 
its airj" politioii on the hills above, to the imme- 
diate banks of the Saone and the Rhone below. 
But the removal was fo gradual, that hi/torj' has 
not noticed it particularly. Tlie eye could not 
mark at the moment, the advance of the lliade 
upon the dial. It could only fee afterwards, tliat 
it had advanced ; and the grand addition tl)at 
was made to the commerce of Lyons, immeiliatc ly 
after the reduction of the country by tlic Romany 
was the original caulc of all. 

As early as the death of Caefar, we are infomied. 
by the Ipccdi of Antonv upon it; that “ now 
Gaulc is indeed cnflaved,~and is all cultivated 
like Italy itfelf and that not merely the 
Rhone is yet navigated, or the SaonCy but alfo 
tlic Mofclle, the Loire, the very Rhine, and 
the very Ocean W itli this augmentation of 

‘^'He prevailed upon them to ftil to him all their canoes and 
boats, the numt^er of which was v^ry gj-eat ; for almejl all^^ 
many of, the people that dwell on the Rhone are employed 
^ in conftant commerce npwn the fea.” i. 340. 

‘ Dion Caflius xliv. 42, p. 409. 

%sth •sta.tra.y otvlv n IraXia* h ou fit (Ukovof, 

Ayot>fi(f a?Oia> xxi Aijfo,-, jmo aulu^j Jtaw ilKtMWf 

tlic 
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the general trade of France, no Icfs than fixty of 
the tribes about Lyons became engaged and inte* 
relied in it. Thefe repaired coiit/nualJy to Lyons, 
as the great center of commerce to them all. 
They thus laid the fomidations of the prefent city, 
in a temple for their general ufc, at tlic immediate 
confluence of the two rivers, and on the immedi- 
ate fecne of their commercial operations ; a grand 
mart or fair, I fuppote, being anmially held upon 
the itland then, and this Ipecdily prodLici])g a new 
town. We arc accordingly told by Dio, lljat 
Drufus “ aflembled the principal perfotis among 
“ thcGauls, under pretence of keeping the feftivity, 

“ zvhich is even nozv kept at Lyons, about the altar of 
^‘Augujius-,” whichwas accompanied with ihcgames, 
that are generally exhibited, tliough in a much 
lower Ityle, at our fairs, and with literary c.;ntcrts 
much more exalted, than the rival bai!ud-lin::in'’'s 
at ours>'. We are alfo informed by Sira!)o, who 
wrote in the immediately luccccding reign of Ti- 
berius; that the Romans inhabit the town 

y Dio, Hv. 762. Tea; •aiuTiv; avlov, rn; .'■■.In:, *iv kki 

jKjv TO-Sf:* TOP Tov Aovfovfov tv AoyydODWiJ rE?.vjO'<, 

Caligula edidit— liKlos--ln GalliA Lngtiuni milcclios, fed et 
“ certamen qiioquc Graecaj Latin:eqiic facundlte” (Suctoniust 
«o) ; and Juvenal, 

Aut Lugclunenlem Rhetor difturus ad aram, 

III Hiftoire i. 88, is an infeription, Sacerdos Romre et 
Aug. ad ara7/j ad confluentes Araris et Rhodani Famcn in 
94, “ Fiin^lo Sacer. ad templum Roinx et Augg/' and in 95, 
Sacerdoti ad umplum Romx ct Auguftoruxii.’* 

“ Lug- 
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Luj^durinm, ^^ln^ll i' Iniilt tWir n li ill, al tlif 
union pf the river Aiar and the Khoj)e ajul 
that the tenijjk; is fiveted i« /rtv/f of the 
•' tvzvn," the lionl'cs all looking towards it 
d'hc commeraal town ol’ l,jons was thus built and 
thus inhabited, In tliolc whom Strabo calls exi lu- 
livcly Romans, Lliotl^ alone wlio were (mgap;oJ in 
; ommcrcc, and who, with tome Gaols among 
them, ap^x;ar from this appellation to haee been 
principally Romans; while the Xlic 

the pi'irtcipal town, as we have t'ufficiently ll'cn 
already, itill retained the. foldiciy, tlie gentry, 
the rnagilirates, and the enjperours within it. 

The lower town however incrcafcd, as the 
commerce atlvaneed ; and the conflagration of 
the higher in the days of Nero, would tlrv’^e addi- 
tionally to inercalb it. Wc particularly find tlic 
To’.vn-hall, Avhich was fixed at the time of the 
conflagration upon the hill of St. Sebaflian, and 
thert^ was burnt down with th(‘. two plates of lirafs 
Avithin it, to have been never rebuilt upon its an- 
c lent litc, as the plates were left buried in the 
ruins for fourteen couturics afterw'ard ; the com- 
ujcrcial men, who had naturally dwelt around 

* Strabo, iv. 292 . To Aot/yJov«», vXo Jiatist Trii 

yvu^oAnf Tev rt wolat/Aou km rev Po^aveu, Kcriij(^w<rt 

and TO *efov— wpo ravlrig ^^fvlcu TWf woXfw;. The word i"To, undcr^ 
is fometimes read upon ; but in dire<£t contradidlion to the 
u holc^paflage^ to the mention of the temple particularly. 

VoL. L F llicif 
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their hall, now migrating in all probability to the 
ifland, leaving all St. Sebaftian’s in its reduced 
ftate of defolation, and building a new hall for 
theinfelves in the new town. This foon fpread 
auirofs the plane of the ifland. A temple was 
erected to Antoninus Pius, on the northern extre- 
mity of the ifle, near the bale of Polybius’s Delta, 
and at the very foot of Mount Fourvicie ; even 
upon the ground of St. John’s church there*. 
Another temple was eredted upon the lame fide of 
the ifland, and at the Place of St. Pierre, to the 
Goddels Vefta **. We have even a rare inftanec 
of a kind of modern 'hofpital, conftru£led by a 
private Roman upon the weftern fide of the 
ifland: an inferibed Hone at tlie comer of the 
fquare of Louis the Great, and near the wooden 
bridge over the Saone, hinting at the commercial 
fpirit of the inhabitants, and the number of medical 
gentlemen, around ; then offering a lodging to all 
comers, but fuggefimg the necelfity of their 
bringing their dinners wiA them'. The remains 
of a fourth temple probably, and of a Roman 

. » Hilloirei. 179. * Ibid. %ff>. 

'■ HiitoiL'e i. S36. Mercurius hie lucrum promittit, Apollo 
' laluti;m, Septumanus hofpitium^ cum prandio qui venerit, 
** meliiis utetur ; poll, hofpes, ubi maueas profpice.” Ibid, 
i. 168. “ Ce que — Galien [Galen] — dit du Medecin Abaf- 
** cantuS) qui fe diftinguoit k Lyon par fa habiletc, nous fait 
voin que la medecine, qui y ell aujourdhui li floriflante, y 
ctoit deja fort cultirce ih ce tempsda.” 


building 
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huiUin^ certainly, were equally dilcovered at the 
foot of Moiint Foundcrc in 1666 ; the labourers 
eoming to tlie face of a wall, that was wainfiotitd 
with inlaid work ; and laying open a curious floor 
of Molaic, that bore the flgures of a Female 
Hermes, a Cupid, a Satyr, and a Silvanus upon 
it, and fo proved itfelf to be as early as the times 
of lieathenifm All thefe buildings unite wills 
Strabo to prove, that the commencement of a town 
upon Hannibal’s ifland was not till the days of 
tlie Roman empire, was then in the earliefl of 
tliote days, and the relult of the greater com- 
merce which then fettled there ; and go on to 
prove by themfelves, that, even in the days of the 
Romans, the whole iiland was inhabited laxdy, 
from the ver)' vtrtex of the Delta on the ibuth, to 
the bafe and the mountains on the north. 

Yet the new town continued IHH to gain upon 
the old, and even after the Romans had oeafed 
to b^he lords of the country. The principle Of 
commerce, which operated fo ^tvcrfully before, 
continued its adlivitits Hill. The church of the 
Holy Crofs was built upon the banks of the 
Saone, before 611*. The churches of St. I^ul and 
St. George were built on tlie fame banks, in the 

* Hiftoire i. " Un psn de imiraille, qw etoit re> 

“ vetu de pieces de rapport.’' 

Hifioire L (parflefrcolide) 340, and ». 51. 

F a 


centuiy 
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ccntury preceding^; and the adjoining church of 
St. Etienne was, in the century before that®. Re- 
ligion thus fupplies hiftory with marked dates, in 
the feveral periods of its facred erections. Even 
the ibvereigas of the Burgundian Vandals fixed 
their refidence on the ifland, in the lixth century; 
and the church of St. Etienne became their cha^ 
pel-royal**. Elegance and falhion would tlien 
co-operate with commerce, to invite the old town 
hrom its height. Under the attradtion of all, the 
laft and lingering inhabitants of it deferted the 
hills, and defeended to the plain. Then affuredly 
was the canal dug, that* we have teen running 
along the foot of the lulls from the Saonc to the 
Rhone, and that was not there (we arc fure) in 
the days of Hannibal or Polybius ; to guard 
againft any invafion from the only acccfliblc 
quarter of the illand, to preclude any defeent 
upon the town from the defencelets and dcfolatcd 
hills above. And the fqv^iie of Trajan, left cx- 
pofed to the weather for ^llb or three centuries, 
therefore called Forum Fvtust Fourvieitf or Four- 
vigrCf and fo giving name to the mountain ; in 
840 was thrown down from end to end by a 
ftorm, and doted the final hiftory of Hannibal’s 

* Hiftoire i (part, fecoode) 339*340* aod 133. 

■ HiAoife ii. 55. 

* Hiftoire i (pt. ade) 340^ and ii. 


town. 
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town *. Tills has been almoft a folitude ever 
iince, having only a few houles feattered over the 
range of thefe hills, and two or three monatleries 
extending their gardens along the fitc of the an- 
tient town ; while the town on the ifland has 
been obliged by (he narrowncls of its ground^ 
pent in as it is between the hills and the rivers^ 
to tifurp upon tlie line of the ainal, to fill it up 
with earth, and to cover it with buildings; even 
to raife tlic houfes cnormoufly high, like our own 
Edinborough, and fo to pile one city (as it wcrc^ 
upon the licad of anolhev, 


Imponcrc Pclio Oflam 

~VIL~ 


Hidoiic u 173*174* Our Engiifii name of Lyou/, like the 
French name of Londrer, is derived from the exigence of thefe 
two towns together, like thofe of London and Southwark, 
flow falfcly then does D’Anville aflert, that “ cc qui fait aii- 
iourd*hui la plus conOderable panic de Lion entre la Saone. 
** ct Ic Uhone, n^a commenfi ^ fr remplir que fous Ic regne de 
Loah XII. et ^^Franc^ V* (423-424) ; when it began fo 
many ages before, and when it had laxdy covered the whole 
iftand in the days of the Romans. 

^ I cannot leave this fine town without noticing, that it fur- 
niflics three inftanccs of fuch honour paid to Conjvgal Love, 
as is rare to be found in the world. One gentleman has fo- 
Jcmnly regificred upon the graveftone of his wife, that “ She 
lived with him 42 years ^mthout one “ Qnae cum co 

vixit annis xlii.^w ull4 macula*^ (Hiftoire i. 50). A fccond 
lias rcconlcd his wife, as “ a moft extraordinary example of 
goodnefs, and very loving of me, who lived with me 23 
-vears 15 days ^vithout offending me once “ conjugi rariffimi 

F 3 “ exempli 
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i HAvfi entered into all this double hiftory of 
tyons, in order to remove the obllruAions in my" 
marchwith Hannibal, which the mil-dire(ftcd vigour 
of oppolition, and the over-adlivc officioufnefs of 
zeal, have equally contributed to raife in my 
wa)^. This was the firll flage in the route of 

** exempli meiqne amantiC quai vix. mecnm anno xxiiL 
“ d, ullj animi Lejione^* (Htilpire i, Sjym Thefe are 

as remarkable, as tiey are pleaiing; but the third is ftill 
ftronger and fuller. Another gentleman dedicates a monu- 
ment to the Virtuous Memory and the Eternal Hope, alfo 
to the Incomparable Spirit, of •Felicia Mina, a woman who 
Was an example of the molt extraordinary chaftity, and tb© 
fulleft alfedtion towards all mankind, — his incomparable 
‘‘ wife, who lived with him 3a years 5 months 4 days nAjiilwut 
one quarrel*,*"* Bonae Memorise ct Spei acternse, Spirifu quo- 
“ qtic Incomparabili, Felicise Mime, femlnse rarHBma caditutis, 
exempli affetStionis plenilEmae erga omnes homines,— Con- 
« jugi Incomparabili, qua vixit antics xxxii. menf.v. dicsiiiv 
Jtneulldquereld** (Hiltoire i. 103-104). Such inltances of 
worth in the wrfe, and of gratitutk in the hulband, ought to 
be well known for the honour of irammonial adeiflion. Thciifc, 
is fomething peculiarly tender, too, in the bulband's recording 
tho very months, and even the very days, during w'hich he 
had been happy in her love. The concluding touch particu- 
larly, of having lived 23 years, even 32, and even 42, 
ant to/, or ane quarrel^ or ance offending her hnjband^ carrier 
the love to ks full point of amiable peifcAion. Thole men 
who are geod hulbands, and feel themfelves happy in being 
fuch, will peculiarly admire thefe epitaphs, as what ferve for 
snuToura to their own condu^. 

And give them back the image of their minds. 

Hannibal^ 
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Hannibal, which wantetl to be particularly aicer- 
tained ; and to afcertain it completely, was re- 
quifite to all the future certainty of my move-, 
ments. The ground about Lyons, too, is now lb 
different from what it was in the days of Hanni- 
bal, that a double train of proofs became nccef- 
lary to afcertain its identity. 1 was obliged, not 
merely to Ihew the town exiifing originally upon 
the fummit of the hills, but alfb to mark how and 
when it came to fhift its lituation, and to be 
where it now is upon the ifland. 1 have thus, I 
believe, thrown fuch a clear fun-fhine of hiftory 
upon the point, as no miflakes can veil, and no 
wilfiilnels can darken, for ever again. 

At tlie period of Hannibal’s arrival then, Lyons 
Itood frowning from its ficep, lofty, and almoA: 
inaccellible hills, the capital of a nation, and 
“ veiy populous” in itfelf ; while the ifland un- 
der it on the fbuth, the prefent fitc of Lyons, lay 
all uninhabited, but '||pll cultivated, and ** fruit- 
“ fql in com But tijc town was in a high 

ferment 

’ From this fertility in com, charaAcriflic of that and all 
the land ac^oioing, the tonm was aAually called by the Ro> 
mans “ Colonia Claudia G>^ta Augufta LugdUnum.” This 
name, fays M. de Marca, denoted ** la grande fertilife da 
** pais.” And, as Father Colonia adds, ** par ce aam extra- 
ordtoaire de Copiay on voulut faire aliuflon & la Dee^ de 
** rabondance ou des moiflbns, qui faifbit un des grands ob- 
jets du culte de tout ce pais, auquel m^me elic avoU doniki 

F 4 ** f®B 
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ferment of fedition at tiie time. Bfancus was 
tlie king of the Segutiani, and had his palace 
within it. He had however a younger brother, 
who was too ambitious to be any longer a fiib- 
ject, had become too popular not to make a grand 
irrugglc for the crown, and had drawn all tlie 
lower rank of people to his n<lc. 'Ibc govern- 
ment of the Segufiani teems to have been, like 
the late, the prefent govtTnmcjit of the Poles, not 
indeed elective, but at once republican and regal. 
They arc faid cxprefsly by Pliny, to have beeiT 
*• a FREE nation j” witJi lliat a])ufc of language, 
which is too prevalent among onrtldves, and 
which even the imperial Romans, in c,onrcqncncc 
of their hereditary inclination for repnblic'anilin, 
could not refrain trom practiling They had 

fon nom ** of Segufiana- Cette Deefl’e s'appelloit 
ou C’cll iin terme Celtique, que les Romaias adop- 

•* tcrcDt, ct qui felon Rline, ct felon Aiigu ilia (De Civ, D^i, 
** lib. iv. c. 8), a donne* ie aom ;i la juoiHbn, nomme cn La- 
tin ^Vpe.r. On voit encore a Lyon uii bus-rclief antique^ dans 
lequel cc(U Di*uinitt: eji repnjentcc a^vee une eorne d^nhon^atice^ 
“ a la main ; et c^eft a^.rc la mcme qne le Genie de 

** Lyon ejl reprfjentte dam un ?rtedallli d^ (Hilloirc i. 
328-130.) 

Fliny iv. 18. Seculiani liberi,’^ IV AnvilJc aflerts them 
to be called yrff, becatife they were no longer fubje^t to the 
aMui I ** les Segufiani, apres avoir etc cUchtes OEdnorum^ font 
enfuite qualifies tie liheri'*'^ (p. 423). But this is plainly 
an errouivas tlie SeguBani are, ofnr tie detys of PHny^ ibll put 
down for fubjetfts to the CEdui ; Ptolemy reckoning for one 
4>f rhe CEduan town*, this very city of Lyons (ii, 8. p. 52 ). 
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alfo a fenatc alid nobles ; that, an argument of 
the republican tendency of their government, a 
tendency very prevalent even then in the tbuth 
of France ; and thefe a proof of its tendency to 
the wil'cfi. fort of a republic, a republic of grada- 
tions and orders, fuch alone as was then eda- 
blilhed in any part of France ; the inhabitants of 
that country having not mounted up into all 
the lunacies of liberty, and not yet afpiting 
make tlie human animal walk upon his iK'ad, 
fprawl with his legs in the air, and rear his rum]! 
againfl the Iky. They were however curfed, as 
ilu- Romans had been, l)efore, and as the Poles 
iiavc been fince, witli that uniform nttendant 
ujxui popular governments, the diftracf’ltons of 
dillcnlion. The great mats of mankind, howc\ cr 
we may flatter t/jem and impofc upon vurfehes hy 
fantallical theories, are ralcnlatcd only to ol)c\. 
They arc no inorc qualified to direct in Jlates, 
than our fervauts arc to dictate in liunilics. Tlu [c 
prctcndcdly /err ibcictics, tiicrclbrc, an- gcnciiilly 
fiibjectcd to the moif degrading of all tyranni< 
the tvrannv of the mob, '^I'liis we fee dirpla\< u 
in all its fuHcfi hoirours, witltin the regiu!! of 
France at prelcnt : where tlic piob-cry of libci fy 
has been more lavage in its tones, than the Intliau 
yell of’murdcr ; where tlie politelt nation ot Fu- 
ro|>e has been transformed by it, into a hold of 
tlie bloodieft barbarians ; and where the mob it- 
fclf has come forward, with ten thoufand fitries 

accompanying 
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armmpanytng itj to XDAffkcFO the IJObleSf thc 
cler^, the, monarch, and his queen. But it had 
been diiplayed in colours le6 glowing and glar- 
ing, among the Segnhani of France before. In> 
capable of diHinguithing in their intelledls, and 
acceflible to every folicitation of cunning in their 
pailions, the commonalty of Lyons all took part 
now with the ambitious brother, and aU broke 
out into a rebellion with him, againft the king, 
the lenate, and the nobles ; a rebellion fomewhat 
like that in our own country once, of clowns 
againft their mafters, or more like that of Paris 
lately, of Ihop-keepers againft their cuftomers, of 
Sans-culottei againft gentlemen. Government, we 
know, is all founded upon opinion. It is the 
power of die few over the many, weak in itfclf, 
and firm only from a principle of obedience in 
the fubjcdls. And, whenever the many cluife to 
violate this principle, burft away from tlie fubor- 
dination in which they arc placed by Providence, 
and lb dcftxoy the lyftematic harmony of the 
whole; they have the capacity of doing fo in 
their own hands, juft as an individual has thc ca- 
pacity of lifting his arm againft his life. 

This rehdlion teems tohavebccn,as all rebellions 
of thc mob are, equally ftidden and violent. The 
royal palace flood probably where thc imperial 
was afterwards, upon hlount Fourvicre ; and the 
Ling etcaped from it with precipitation. He did 

not 
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jiot retire into the open countrj’, where lie might 
be joined by his obedient fubjects, and whence' 
he might return to crulh the rebellion of the po- 
pulace in his capital. But he fled down the fide 
of Mount jPourvierc, into the ifland below. There 
he was inclofed by the rivers as* in a pound, and 
muft foon have been leized by the hands fo rudely 
raifed againft him. Yet he appears to have liccn 
pofTefled of the navigation of the rivers, his party 
was thus probably becoming flrong in the illaiid, 
and the ufurping brother dclccnded at the head 
of his new fubjeds to dcliroy it. The corn was 
now carried off from th<j fields of the ifland, as 
the month of Odober had commenced ". The 
two armies flood oppofed to each other, upon 
them ; when, as if by incha'ntmcnt, a large army 
appeared fuddenly on tlie eaftern bank of the 
Rhone, marching in regular order, and tending 
up the current. The oppofed hofls probably 
Itood fufpendod in their hoftility, at the light > 
cu«»a'»'cd in attention to this third hofl, that wa;* 
fb ftrangely ifiuing from the cloud-s of the hori- 
zon; and engaging tlie attention of this holt 
themlelves, as it gained a nearer and a nearer 
view of them. Such a fight as this would carry 
all the apiJcarance of a magic fccne, even in tJiol'e 
times of military movements ; when the golden 
chain of pi'operty did not yet bind man to the 

■ See vol. ii. chap. j. fe^. iv. hereafter. 

I foil, 
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foil, on 'irhifch he was fettled ; when the land loft 
by migratidn from one country, was catily re- 
covered by the invaiion of another ; when pro- 
perty w*as tlms hung upon the iron chain, that 
girt the fword to the body ; and when armies 
were frequently ranging, over the face of the 
earth. But this new army would loon be known 
to be Hannibal’s Carthaginians. T'hc king ap- 
plied to him, for liis aftiliauee againft the rebels } 
and Hannibal allentcd to the overture. 

He thus did, what ip his hafte of avoiding the 
Romans was very imprudent to be done. Had 
Scipio indeed bccji will; enough to follow the 
Carthaginians to Lyons, when he found on his 
arrival at the point of paflage over the Rhone, 
that they had marched away three days before 
towards it ; tlie march ot Hannibal mu ft have 
feemed like a flight, the Gauls would have been 
ready to flop and attack him as one flying, and 
he would particularly have luflered for his pre- 
font halt, in the defeat of his whole plan. The 
haftiiicts Ot all his march up to Lyons, thews him 
not to have known of Scipio’s return to Italy by 
fea But he ^vas drawn into the meafurc by 
thole princijjles, on which every general muft 
venture to aa at times; his hope that Scipio 
would not prd'umc to follow him, his CQHii^ence 


Polybius lii, 49, and Livy xxi. 32*. 
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in Ihc advance wliich he had gained upon lum, 
and Ills perception of the good which would re- 
fult from his intcTfercnce. ^ He joined tlie king 
\vith a party of his army, for llic conveyance of 
which over the Rhone into the iflsind, tlic king 
muft have faniilhcd tJie ncceflary tranfports ; 
leaving the reft encamped upon the bank \\ ilh 
the baggage^ and fo fccimng Iiis return acrofs the 
Rhone *igain. With his own men and tlie king'*?, 
he attacked tlic rel^sls, defeated their anny, dif- 
lodgcd them equally from the ifland and the ca- 
pital, and put a complete end to the whole rebel- 
lion K 

p Livy xxi. 31. Regni certamine ambigebant Fratres ; 
“ Major, €t qiii prius impeiitarat, Brancus nomine, minorc 
** ab fratre et ccetu juniorum, qiii jure minus, vi phi?, porc- 
rant, pcllebatiir. Hujns feditionis per-opportuna difeep- 
tatio qniim ad HannibaJem reje<fta etTct, arbiter rrgni 
quod ea fenatCis principumqiie fententia fiicrat, impeniim 
“ majori reRituit.*' Polybius iii. 49. Ugos HN, the iflanci, 

Kca x»la>?vaGu]f bh AVTH Svo vn-ep ir,c 

s-cMTwJov'laf, xa» META ETPATOHEiMlN ANTIK AOHMHNOTi: 
AAAHAOIX, fTritTTTa-'jufytf Tff Tlpi^GvUpv^i km 7ra^ax«X«y7o,*, et? to 

CT/^Tja{ce», KM oTy/A-7re|*irc*tjo*«4 rw ecvlm tr);- 

XCU(r£*— J'w KM OVV-ETTiOfjLtEWJ, XKf OT^y-lxCtfXw TOP X- T. 

It happened that at this tinie there were two brothei-s /« 
arms againft each other, contenJing for the foverci^nty of the 
** place. The cldcft of them had recoiirfc to the Carthagi- 
Ilians, and implored their aid to feettre him the pojfefion of his 
** rights, Hannibal embraced the occafion ^with no fmall joy. 
— Having joined his forces therefore with this prince 
[prince’s], he defeated and drove out the younger brother*^ 
('■ 354)* More refponfively to the origioal, the verlion Ihould 
ruh thus ; “ he came to the ifland, and found io it two brothers 

engaged 
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U in a civil war for the fovercignty^ and facing each 

^ other with oppofed armies ; he was invited and Jhlicited by the 
elder^ to confederate with him^ and with him to vindicate the 
•• fovereignty to him ; Hannibal ajjented ; wheref<»‘e he alfo» in 
concert with hinSf attacked and diflodged the other.** Thn 
account in Polybius k as regular and judicioufi, as thi^ in 
Liv}^ is awkward and abfurd. TetLivy fupplies fome notices^ 
that Polybius omits. 

The town of Lyons continued for a long time, to be called 
^Mmetinies Lugi/duDum, fometimes Lugdunum, and fometimea 
both by the fame perfbn. Though called Lugdunum tn Plancus’s 
epitaph, it is called Lugi/dunum in Antonyms coins, the firft th^ 
are known to have been ^lr^lCk here, bearing thofe prefent arms 
of Lyons upon them, which feem in the preient pronunciation 
of the tovvn*s name to be a mere puny but are only the revival 
of Antony's device, a Lion (HiAoire i. 40, Breval’s Firft Tra- 
vels i- 229, Second ii. 113, and Thicknefle ii. 91) ; in the in- 
feription upon the altar of Antoninus Pius (Hiftoire i, 186) ; 
and OB other monuments (HiAoire i. 289, ii. z86, and Breval’s 
Pirft Travels 237-246). It is even denominated Lug«dun 
and Lugdun, in one and the lame infeription at Rome (Breval 
228). From the date of the altar, which is 1 60 after Chrift 
(Hiftoire i. 185) j and from the alTertion of Dio, that Lyons, 
which had been formerly called Lugvdunum, was in his time 
denominated LugdunUm ; the name appears to have not been 
generally pronounced Lugdimum only, till the end of the fe- 
cond century. So much kfs reaibn than ever had Menetrier, 
for his Roman town of Lugdunum, in oppofition to his Rho- 
dian of Liig«dunum \ And fuch is often the lambent flame of 
antiquarianilVn, that is at once bright and powerlcfs, ftrikes 
upon the fancy, but reaches not the underfUnding, 

Plays round the head, but comes not to the train f 

m Lngjvdunum or Lugdunum too docs not mean, as 

l^utarch from Clitc^o and an alledged fa^ interprets it, the 
livU of Ravens (Hiflc^ i* 18, and Breval 226) ; but, as our 
own name of for a river, and the fame appellation of Lu* 

gttdunurn 
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gftduniim or Lugdunum for Leyden in Holland (Brcval 21), 
unite to it means the River Town. Loch^ a Jough, lake, 
or fea, in IriHi, properly iignifies as Lock-afairn is a 

iliower of rain ; and forms Luig in the geititive cafe. Even 
Lug a^ually fignifies^ r/v<T, in the Gallic (Bullet’s Diflionnaire 
Celrique).-— Nor was the ifland named Athafmius or Atbanacus^ 
as has been concluded by fome writers (Hilloire ii. 20, and 
Breval 228}, from an Athenaum or School upon it. No Atbe* 
nsum appears to have been ever there. Nor was it deno- 
nated, as Father Colonia fuppofct, from the Greek word 
Adayalo; applied to the martyrs of Lyons here buiied, and ex- 
preflive of their inamortality (ii. 19-20) ; bccaufe the name 
covered the whole iiland, becaiife a Greek name is evidently 
improper for a Roman-Gallic place, and becaufe, as the mar* 
tyrs fiiffered in the amphitheater on the hill of St. Sebaftian^ 
fo their afhes were not buried at all, but thrown into the 
Rhone (i. 280-281). Like our own ifle of Thantty whicli is 
called Athanatos by Solinus xxii, and the Gallic town of Titxw- 
turn on the Po (Livy xxi. 25) ; it derived its appellation from 
the Celtic word Tan^ frill retained in the Irifli and Erfe for a 
region, and lengthened probably in the diminutive into Tan-ei^ 
for a little region. — ^Nor was the ifrand ever called Cannabis^ 
as Breval i. 228 from an infeription thinks it was. The words 
of the infeription are.thcfe: Vinario Lugudmu m Canuabh 
^ confiftent.’’ The winc-merchants of Lyons arc alfo fpeci- 
lied in another infeription (Hifroire i. too). But as the illand 
was called Athanatus, and therefore is now denominated Aif- 
nay ; fo Cannabis 19 plainly fome other part of Lyons, probably 
one of the hills of the original town, as the Celtic name con- 
curs with the hifrory to fuggefr, and perhaps the very hill of 
St. Sebaftian. Ce^nn in Irifli is a head, Ceann^tor a headland^ 
Ceannanas Kells in Ireland, and Ctannfaile Kinfalc.— Thcfc in* 
deed are trifles to be fettled. But half the learning of man* 
kind is made up of fuch trifles. And to remove the rubbilh 
which impedes or deforms a building, is as much the builnefs 
of an architedl ; as to lay his courfes of frooe, and to jercA his 
edifice. 
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Let rrje however relieve the drynefs of thefe petty difquifi- 
tjons, by one fhort notice that will go to the heart of all our 
Chriftian fcelingSL In this region of conjugal epitaphs, one 
Jiulbancl records his wife to have liv^ with him twenty-five 
j^ears» nine months, five days, arid by bein g too pious to 
^have become impiou^.” Jn this manner does he unconfeioudy 
regifter her for a profelTor of that Chriftianity, which was fooa 
to eftablifli itfclf on the ruins pf Hcathenifm, and to fix even 
one of its epifcopal thrones at this vcjy city of Lyon^ ! “ D. M. 

et Memorise jlLternae,” he lays, ‘^Sutiae Aqthidis,” a name, 
tf^at thews the bearer tQ have been of Grecian origin, per- 
haps from Marfeilles, perhaps from the fouth of Italy, perhaps 
from the Eaft immediately, quae ^xit annis xxv, men. ix, d. 
** V. dum nimia fia fuit faBa ejl impia'^ (Hifloire i. 264). 

So did human folly prefume to cenfure that as impiety, which 
was calculated to fan the dying "embers of piety in the world, 
to blow them into a ftrpng blaze, and to fling the glorious 
fplcndours of it over earth andv heaven ! Yet, fuch is, the 
gacy of folly left by Hcathenifm to the world, I remember to 
have -met with this very expreflfion, without knowing from 
whence it was derived, applied e%'en by a Chrlftiaii pen to the 
devoutnefs and religioufocfs of a Chrijliun perfon. A Heathen 
woman, by becoming Chriftian, might feem to the ignorance of 
a Heathen to be rebelling agiunfl: God, in deferring the com- 
mon deities of Heathenilm ; but a Chriftian, by no rigours of 
Chriftianity, could poflibly become, in reality or in appear-: 
ance, a rebel to God. Chriftians, to their ihame, borrbw 
w^pons from Heathens at times, to encounter the ftri£liic(!e^ 
of their own religion. 
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^HAt*TER THE SE'CONDv 


^tA?T^rrBAL thus refroitd Bratlctis to Ills 

^throne, the monarch manifefted his gratitude by 
his kiudiietis. He fupplied the Carthaginians with 
conij and with otheat jwviftons, in abundance. 
He rejjiaced all tlieir old and broken weapons^ 
with weapons new and Itrong. He fhrnithed the 
greateft part of them with new clothes, to guard 
their bodies ag^infl the cold of the Alps. He 
'even provided them with nc\V Ihoes, to fceme 
their feet fiom the rough roads of the Alps. He 
thus,' by a gratitude as feafonable to the Cartha- 
ginians as it was honourable to himlclf, gave a 
new face and form to th^r whole artny. But 
what Ihewed hid gsatitUde itaore livfeiily than all 
the idt, becaule' of the trouble and toll wliich it 
gave him, and of the high encouragement which 
it lent by his abtence, to the juft-fubdued populace 
of his capital ; he refolved to attend Hannibal in 
perlbn, and with a detachment of his own foldiery, 
a cpn/iderable way tow'ards the Alps* and to do 

G him 
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litm all tlie ferricc which he could, among the 
tribc^'Of his countrymen upon the road 

Thus 

• Livy, xxi. ga. “ Ob id mcrinim, commeatu copiiiqiie 
rerum omtlium, maxima veftis, eft adjunis ; quam intames 
** frigorlbus Alpea praeparari-'-cogetanl.'’ Pofybhis, Hi. 49. 
Oy— ueiiov mlf **• ijnlttiKif tb 

*«* T*a>eT>M tet ‘KraXotM xau .ak CTia’opHceti* vttSki 
<ii»iys7ro»irc wetmu* t»i* ^vatduy fviuufw}. ill root wXnrowj ce^tili Keel 
ffpoff Ttwio^s tv^^pfirMif VTU^tiX^lo «rpQC 

reef tsjv . o^^jv t/TTs^oXtf^) to & /AiffrcrV — otirwpetriHra? 

tr(pfl£f«K ^ Wt 0bly fupplied the 

**- troops with cbfn and othc^ nelccffari^s,,' in large abundance ; 
^ but exchanged ^rms, that were Impaired 

and worn by ufe^ for others "that were found and new,*^ He 
xhxity as the tranflatbr has ^finftigeiy^ifergot to /ea/pnalffy 
a fa^e ^i^ifofsroiicrk 4ic&av^wf Stnafuv 

ks-it Mr^.Hampton>inoft ,IleSJi^boTiy thc:pnnci. 

pal claufediT whole.lcntet^# He.fufpiihcd^r^tfr 
greatejl part,, of the foldiers alfb with new habits^'* clc^hes, 
and cfpeciaTly with ilioe^ which Were of fingular fervice to 
*< them, in their iTij^h afferi^afds'aci^oft'tWe^ to^^ Biu 

tile chief advantage was, that be attended with all his forces 
a jjoint incredible in itfelf, even if it had been faid by Polybius^ 
SranciTS wou^^ thM> have left his capital again in the poflelRon 
of rebels, anvl lb have undone thaj;vcry pf kindnels , for 
which he, was to attend the. Carxhaginiiins ; but, as the faft un- 
donbtedbr" .igj? and as Polypus fjp^ak?, only with his own forces^ 
thacJ$^*wi£hjy?;««^ of hU own; the rear of the Cartha- 

« jginiafl^rm^jfhiwg^ thla whole country — , whUh could 
not othcrw/c ?ja'Vf .^j^d wtbout:grfat/ipar and caution.*^ The 
tranilato^has thus^^^tcfcd*^ fepfe^ and a£i:uaUy denios what 
bis author affirmu Po|ybius fays, rhat the Carthaginians ww 
apprehenfive** evpn now ;; and Mr- Hampton fays, that they 
*v^Qnl4 iav€ been apprchgnfive {/^Brancus bad not gone with them. 

And 
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Thus fiicccfsful in his progrefs, Hannibal let 
but again towards the Alps. But what courie did 
he nvw purfue thither ? Did he boot alter the 
route, which he had taken before ; turn fuddenly 
yu his right Irom Lyons ; and diredt his inarch to 
"TJoy? Alps, from which he had turned away on 
his led before ? Folard, who wildly takes Han- 
nibal up towards Lyons as far only as Romans on 
the Here, in order to l^d him, by a fudden turn 
on the right, oyer Mount Generre j now carries 
him. to Mouat>Ge«6vre accordingly. But M. de 
St. Simon, who brings hini up to Vienne, more 
wildly '(if we can t^k brgreater or leller wildnefs, 
where both ary ejctrav^antly wild) puts him 
back— to his point of 'paflage over the Rlione ; 
bringing him up betwixt Romans and Grrchoble 
to Viehh^, and theh putting him back by Tein, 
by Valeftcc, and by Montclimar; in order to 
make him comipcnce where he Ihould have com-v 
menced 

And havin by thi's-faiTerfioh iA his author’s ideas, lalved the 
hbnonr of the Cirtha^ftians, he ventures to magnity dieif 
“ apprehcnfiVfneift” into « great feat and caution” (i. 354)* 
That BrahcUs*s ittehdance upon the army of Hannibal, #as 
the greateft” of all hii iindnelTes j b Very weakly affimed 
by Polybius. What loft of a' Icindnefs It was, the feqtid Ihews 
■ififeAion ili. bfthis'vety cbafitjrff and thtf affirmation will then 
appear tOhffly dMproVe'di Wttoy text, therefore, I have given 
another tiJra. to the narrative. 

‘ *• Here,” cries Mr. Ardiibald Bower in Ancient Univ. 
Hift. 'xii. ajSj " ah htftoriah is as much at a lofs wliat route 
C a “to 
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mcnced before, bis oatiet for the Cottian Aips'^. 
Or did Hannibal now turn on hk right, in order . 

to 


^ to take,” when he has brou^Irt Hannibal a march of ten days 
htyond Lyons, as Hannilki himfelf was” more than ten days 

before, at his paflagc acrofs the Rhone i “ the ancients having . 
left us in great darknefs, as to the exa£l: place where the Car- 
tliaginian General palTed the mountains. Some of the mo- 
derns point out one place, and lome another ; but as they 
^ maj all he^ for augh^M kno^uoy iqua^ miftaken^ we lhall fol- 
low Hannibal through the hxunenfe difficulties he met with 
in this his famous paflag^, moitbeut freUnding to afeertain tht. 
** prectfc place^ where he attempted, and happily accomplilhed, 
•* fo bold an undertaking/* .Yet, what is very furprifing, 
there is a map attending this account, p. 23;, in which the 
courfe of Hannibal is aStualfy delimated^ Did the map-maker 
fancy himfelf to be mo^e knowing,.than hrs hiftorian.; that the 
graver thus pretends to fet itfelf in €ontradi<fik>n to the pen^ 
and the fervant thus prefomes to give the lie to his maRer ? 

^ See the maps in St. Simon, and the routes upon them. 
Both he and Folard boafi, of their perlbnal acquaintance with 
the Alps; ahd of their fuperior fkneis in consequence of that, 
for aicertaining the route of |iannibel through them. L’in- 
¥ fpe^lion des lieux,” (ays the former in p- vii, “ m*a donne 
w ridee la pliis nette dc touteFhiftoire;.*^ and ** on me per- 
nicttra d’etre uri peu decifif,’*’ the latfer in TalhU de 
Comparaijofi at the end, ce point que }e pofTede bicn ; 

ccla me beaucoup mieux d ui| autre, qgi ne les aui& 
<*■ ni yucs metudiee^ comme j’al fait dans les Alpes ct les Py- 
** rcnces/* Yet the perfonal knowi^j^ ©f M. dc St. SimoQ, 
proferibes the perional knowlen^ge Folard (p. xxxviu) ; and 
I muft profcfibe that, of both^ Eyes may ice ; but only the 
glades of biiiory call enable tbeitn to fee properly. M. de St. 
Simon alfo is as contradidtoty to iuinfelf, as he is^erroneous in 
his ideas. After he has/made Hannibal, like/ a .bare hardly 

chaced,^ 
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to reach a more northerly part of thcfc Prcncii Alps, 
and to pals them t>jr the road of Lin xe St. Ber- 
KARD ? This is the cOurte, which he is I'uppoicd 
by leveral to have purfued ; particularly by Mr. 
Breval, the iholl knowing and intelligent of all 
-anr Englilh 'traveTlcrs ; and by that dignified 
officer of our artiiy, who went over the Alps iu 
order to trace the footllc^s of ^he Carthaginian 
Hero vipon them. From what has been fa id by 
“ Polybius,” argues Mf". Breval, “ concerning 
** Hannibal's poJjHag the Rhone at Lyons" he fhould 
have faid, concerning his .coming up the Rhone 
to Lj'ons, after his paftage over it below ; “ and 
** his entering Italy by the country of the Infubri 
[Jnftibres], which is the prclent Milancfe ; it 
will follow, that he, took the road of Chamberri, 

“ the Petit St. Bernard^ alid the Vale of Aofta.” 
In a note he adds, that the Petit St. Bernard “ was 
part of the Alps, called Poenina) from the 

chaced, to return u^n his own fteps, to double back to the 
point fronx which he fet diit, and tb'fkce his very purfuers ; he 
forgets all this afterwards, and fpeaks of Hanni^ as marching, 
non cn circul^t, ou revenani fur fas; ce que je nc fupr 
« fofe que ce General ait fait and adds, “ que ce grand Ca- 
“ pitaiue n'aureitfas nsouludonner une pro we irifihU d* ignorance.^ 

•* en retournani fur fes fas (p. xxiii). Conliftency of afler- 
tions requires cleameis of dilerimlinjlttdns, and contradi^ions 
are the furc evidence of cortifeffoh* But filch a^groffl contradic- 
tion as this, in a work of fo fimO a fiise, and confifting Vholly 
ofallcdged lh£ls, cannot readily be paralleled, Ifuppofe, in 
all the rci^Ims of confu/ion. 

G3 
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‘f .march of thj? (SwthaginiMs **.” 4^^rdingly 
« ,we arp^ ftiU ip^re^Mtned adjls St. 

Simon, to auintain that Hannibal paiTod by 
‘f St. jBer9ax4 i fine!© we have been, ailu^ed,^ 
that, ail t^e jbones^ .an elephant wPre^ircx>» 
•f vered upon this xnoyntaiii % .1 imdcxllajid too, 
from tome lettei^ with which the Qfcneral has 
favoured me; ah^ al^i^. n^p of the Alps, 
which he has onnmunicated after he had 

delineated the courfe, and fet down obfervations, 
with his Wn hand upon it ; "that ‘he carries Han- 
nibal ttom Lyons acrots Dauphiny, enters the 
Alps with him by a fteep and rugged gully, 
which are fiill 'vijtble the remains of an ancient rondf 
and a little to the ibuth of which is the tnodern 
entrance for Mount Cenis, called Les Efchelles, 
He thence conduiSU him along the vale, between 
high hills and up the river Yere, to the plain 
where Chambeny now Hands ; over it, and by 
St. Joire, to the vale of the river Ifere near Mont- 
snelian. He thep brings him up along its right 
bank, to the gmod bend of the Ifere pnthc right, 
and to Confiana upon it ; along the itrough of the 
Ifere Hill, by La lUddm Se^n, Faiflbn, Mbnftier, 
^yme, St, Mavpioi^j itild Sekt, to the fob^/df 

* Brevd’fi r»rft Trawls, h aaiTj fecalfoii, . rro,^ 

» .p. xvi, ;• On ayft pim i 

ientenir ^u^ AnnibSl a d^ ptr Ip P^t 
•( puis qn’on afliiid qu’on a tronr^.cl^lpS' nstte^ootagon tpus 
V les oflempns d’m elepliaait.'* " < 

■ ' Uttk 
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Little St. Bet'oard j tip' its wefiem iide, through a 
fte<sp/ giiliy^ to the right of a 

rapid cuTTeat i^ithoiut a- nrate, but dole on the 
left of a hill dallfed Roche Blanche; near the bot- 
tom of the afeent, hy the entrance into the gully, 
and.at thcviUage of'li^ Villars'; fbtothelummit 
of Little St. Bemardf 'ihe gorge -or pats Of which is 
wide and lotig- ehdti^, to contain Hannibars 
army clofely encamped 

See Borgoni’s Maps of the. King of Sardinia's dominions, 
improved by Dmy ; and flacide's Map of Savoy. 

** Being of opinion, "lays Mr.Pownali, « with thofe learned 
** antiquaries who have, with a great degree of probable con- 
je£ture, traced the march of Hannibal through this vale” of 
the Durance j “ — it became matter of amufement to me, 

while paffing down from the heights, to trace and folJow 
•• with my eye the fuppofed courfe of this march | as he is 
** fuppofed to have palTed the Rhone at Beaucairl and 
“ Roqueruaur« i" Beaucair&, which I have ihown from Strabo 
and D’Anviile before, to be Ugernum on the weftem bank of 
*he Rhone, and to be anlwere^ Ify^T^ai^fcon on the caRern, both 
to theyiu/i of ^vt^non I and,Roque^aure, which 1 have equally 
Blown from Father ColonlaV^o be' to ike north of y/v/gwH, 
even /e/we«» Avigfaod and'dthiigi.' di^'i&nfeijuCTtl'y thirty or 
more mites to the north, of Beau^ite^ d^ounded does Mr, 
Pownall here appear, in,the>^QgtQpbgt sfl the' very country 
which he is vidting ! ** haqq,||^rcl^^.^q,.S^ c^lumm up to 

“ ^mhrantf and to have thence p»erc^ through the pafles 
(thofe of the HTnie Rack) of the Celtic Alps to Turin’’ 
(t^man Aht.‘ inf PhiveM:* ' fe/^er'l^lf of 

this extr^ prefects' lls'widl'iuj^gijatiui m^ahre c^f geo^aphical 
cohfufedtiefe, as thefonnferlmfe^^e ^bltf^j^ and it is^^ 
welcome lot, to diBeft imii ^thlhit bbitii. Simter was ^he 
J bejufve. who ftvted the idea of Ifeifcibd’s ^drchihg in mor^ 

O 4 th^n 
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Mr. Brcval, as we fee. abjQve, caries the Car- 
tliaginians ftbm Liitk /. down the Vale- 

than one courie over the Alps ; and he makes the courfes federal 
(p, 22i). Ilut the notion of feveral^ or even.of /-iw, is tofalTy 
vhgfoandcd it/e//'; ^4, what is wSre firdjage perhaps, is not 
made any hiSorijcal nie of by wber of the adopters^ Simkir or^ 
Mr* PownalL The latter carries HanaibaPs whole army, in 
ipite.of hi^i .own hypothefis, over ^m,and the fame ridge of 
mountaiAS. The mention of the rock ihews, that he 

Cinies the whole over the General's ridge, the Little St. Bernard.. 
Yet the march from Roqn^maure dire(Slly to Ambrone,’^* 
leads Hannibal much to the fiuth of thofe Alps, and in a line- 
only for the Cottian Alps or M^unt Genevre. Mr. Pownall 
indeed muft adlually mean the Cottian, by the Celtic, Alps ; all 
the Alps being Celtic in fa£t,'and none of them particularly 
Celtic in appellation. Acc6r£ngly, in his own analyiis of his 
work prefixed to the wholc» he fays himfdf ; tliat he here 
gives us a tranfient view of die march of Hannibal, — from 
Beaucaire to Ambrone, and acrofs the Cottian, Alps to the 
vale of Turin.’^ He thus carries Hannibal by Ejnbrun over 
Mount Genevre, and by the White Rock over Little St. Ber- 
nard, i/i one and the fame route. He even carries Hannibal to. 
Smhrun, and from thence to the foot of Little $t. Bernard ; in 
order to convey him over jtbc Cottian Alps,, to Turin. The 
truth is, that Mr. Pownall very natn^lly imaged to himfelf 
the courfe of the Carthaginians, as running acrofs the Rhone 
by the Roman road at Bcaucalre, and Rretching over the .^Ips 
by the Roman road to Embryo, Mount Genevre, and Turin j 
that he afteiwards beard of Colonials point of palTage'at Roque- 
inaure, and of the General's l^ic of march by Roche Blanche ; 
that with all the l^inefs of a roan of genius, and without 
condefeending to undergo the djdl drudgery of examining, he 
progrefiively fufpe6ted, fupppfcd^ and believed both thefe 
routes to *bc the fame with his own ; *then mentioned them 
boldly as fuch ; fo confounded I(imfelf, confounded his readers, 
itnd r:oiifounded all geography. Oi 
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of Aoffa. In the tame line does the GchcFal alio 
conduit; them. On the top of Litth St, Bernard^ 
he obferves, is a Ihiall lake- which gives rile to a 
liver, tliat at the village of Hauteville, vulgarly 
and erroncoufly cedled TuiUe, is joined by a brook. 
Over this brook,' as well as the General recolhi^-is, 
the road goes down to TuiJIe, a fmaU diliancc 
below, over a very high and nan’ow bridge. A 
few hundred yards beyond the junction of tb.is 
brook with the river, is fueh a nan’ow path on 
the ileep fide of a loole and rocky hill, as is liable 
to be wafiHsd away by falling rains or moiling 
fnows, or oven to be beat down by balls of fiiow; 
and as well correlponds in the General’s opinion, 
with the broken road that interrupted Hannibal’s 
march. When the General pafied it in the end of 
September 1775, it bad been repaired in forae 
places by long pine-trees, laid length-wile, and 
planed along their iipjaer fides. Over thelc he, 
his fervant, and his mules wx?re obliged to pafs ; 
and he vyas told by his mule-driver, that this was 
the worll part of the Alps, and that the inhabi- 
tants were forced to repair it every year. The 
road appears from the maps, to reach the river of 
Little Sk. Bernard jufl below the fall of a brook 
into H, to crofs the river, make a circuit round a 
village, re-crolfi the river, make an equal circuit 
upon the otlier bank, croCs the river again, make 
a third circuit, and finally re-crofs the river for St. 
Pidicr, In tlie afoent to St. Didier, therefore, 

I fop-.- 
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I luppofe that dangerous pafii tobe; which ihe 
General’s memory is obliged to iix fo indefinitely 
at prefent, as to place it “ a lew hundred yards” 
below the^union of the river aaSMplhe brook. He 
tlience comes down by Morg^ La Sala, l>erbe, 
Avife, and Livrogne, to Aof^; 'palles through^., 
its long and winding valley, by Verrex to Ivrea ; 
and there turns on the right to the capital of the 
Tauriui, Turin s. ' 

This route, fo particularly fieppei out by the 
General, certainly bears 'very ftrong marks of pro- 
bability upon the face of it. But, what adds to 
the probability^ this very route was purlucd by 
the contending armies of the French and the Al- 
lies, in the war of our Queen Anne. In. 1709, 
the latter lent their main body over Mount Genis: 
while a fmall corps drew near by the valley of 
Aofia to Lattle Si. Bernard^ alcended, and paffed 
over it. The whole; army retreated afterwards, 
partly by Mount .Cenis, and partly by Utile St. 
Bernard. In 1711 they croflfed Mount Cenis again, 
in ’Order to make the French quft the Tarcntaife ; 
and to afiill fuch of th^r o\vn forces, as were to 
pafs by Utile St. Bernard. They even advanced 
at. lail, v^ry near to Montmdian. But, -as th^ 
Vitre obliged to follorw the eottrfe of the Iferc, the 
casnofis, whicli the French had planted at La 

k 

* Borgoni's imp byNDury^ the GcncralV cwn renaarks the. 
aiid Flacidc*s zna^. 

^ Cbavajir, 
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Chavane, did-ibaie damage tp tlieir columns. 
.They lent parties, hpwcvei-, to take pofTelfion of 
Ch^mlxsriy^ ; and all their cavalry encamped (here. 
But tliey were at .length compelled to i;ctreat, and 
all palled hRck by Little St. Bernard Svich a 
pradkifed rpad has this been, to our modern 
armies 1 ' 


Nor was it fo, merely to the modems. It was* 
not unkiii'.Vv p. to the Romans themfclves. Theto 
actually laid one of their grand roads, aorol's the 
Little St. Bernard ; which runs “ from Milan over 
'' THE Graian Alps to "Vienne” in Dauphiny. 
But I lhall invert tlie order of it, to accommodate 
it to our prelent purpole. It then goes thus : 

" Vienna Vienne ; “ Bergufiam, m. p. xx,” 

Bourgoin-, “ Augujlum, m. p. xiv” [Peutingcr’s 
Tables, “ Augullum xiij,” Aojle at the fall of the 
Guier or Yerc into the Rlione near St. Genis' ; 
“ Labifeonem, m. p. xiv [Lavifeone, xiv],” acrofs 
the Guier or Ycre, fays P’Anvillc, to Novalcfe 
on the Petty I^lTe, but at the diftance only of 
eight miles, and, as / tliink, by a curv’c Hill 
greater on the right than D’ Aiiville has made on 
the Icfjt^ up the Gujpr or Yerc, and alongfidc the 
Alps ^ to the Geijeral’s fteep aiwl rugj^d gully, 
itt which fire fiiU vifible the remains of a Roman ready 

' .i*'/ ■ r ' r ' • 

Bervtrjck’s Memoirs, ii« 73‘74» 8i, ii8, 124, qnd 129. 

‘ D’Anville, laS and 154) and his miip of Gallia Antiqua. 
f Flacide’s map, 

and 
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and to the village of Votfein fouth of Pont dcBcau- 
voifin and north of the gully ' ; thence iip tlic 
gully, whifJi is formed by the Guicr or Ycre, and 
is its outlet from the Alps, frill along its exurent, 
and in its valley between high hills, , to its fbnrce, 
aiKl over the hills to the plain Or bottom in which 
Chamberry frauds, and to “ Ltmincum, ro. p. xiv 
[Leminco, xvi],” the village of Lemens immedi- 
ately beyond Chamberry, on the othi^ fide of the 
river Leiffe, where feveral coins, urns and little 
idols of the Romans have been dog up "‘ ; then, 
not croffing at Montmelian tlic rapid and torrent- 
like Itere, as the General unwarily does, in order 
to mount up on its right bank, and to rc-crofs it 
afterwards for Conflans, but keeping on its left 
bank for tire grand curve of the fibre on the right, 
to “ Mantanam, m. p. xvi \Maniala, xvi],’* 
Memtolieu between Freterive and Tournon, and a 
little to the left of the preient road * ; advancing 
upwards on the left bank frill “ Ad Publicanos, m. 

p. xvi [Ad Publicanos, iii],” to L’Hopital on 
the Arli jult at the curve of the libre, and to Con- 
fians on the other fide of the Arli> where the,road 
of the Itinerary and the route of the General 
unite again ; “ Oblimum, m. p. iii [Olfilonna, 
** xiii] ,*' La Roche SeVin ; and “ ‘HarantaJiatH, 
~ m. p. xiii [Darantafra, xjj” Centron, now a 

* Ptacide’s map. 

• Brcviit’i Firft Travels, ii. 3 j and D'Anville, 403, 

» Placide*s map, 

m village 
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village between MonAicr and Aynic, but (as ap- 
pears from the name) once the capital of tlw 
Centroncs, and therefore the firft metropolis of 
the Tdtentaife, borrowing its pre/enl apjwllation 
from its people, End lending its eriginal one to its 
region But, in older to thow the general juft- 
iiefs of tills arrangement, let me here introduc'c 
anotlier route of die Romans, which falls into this 
at Darantalia; and fo proves Darantaiia ttiil more, 
to be Centron. This goes from Milan over 
“ THE Geaiax Alps to Stsafburg.” Inverted, 
it has thefe ftages to its piynt of concurrence ivith 

the other : Lacum LaufoniutH ,” Laufanne^ 

on what was then called the Lake of Laufanne, 
but is now denominated the Lake of Geneva, fo 
fhifting is the property even of tcmtorial names ? 
“ Equejlfim, m. p. xx,” Nyon ; “ Cenabum, m. p. 
xvii,” Geneva-, “ Bautas, m. p. xxv,” Old 

• Antonini Itinerarimn, aa, “ A Mcdiolano per Alpea 

“ Graias Viennam : Darantafiam — ; Oblimum, 

“ m. p. xiii ; Ad I’ublicanos, m. p. iii ; Mantanam, m. p. xvi j 
“ Lcnjincum, m. p. xvi ; Labifeonem, m. p. xiv; Auguftum, 
“ ta. p. xiv ; Berguliam, na. p. xvi ; Viennam, m. p. xX.'*' 

Peutinger’s Tables, firft and fecond fegment : Vigenna ; 

“ Berguiiiun, xii; Auguilnm, xiv ; Lavitconc, xiv ; Leminco, 
** xvl; Maatak,xvt; Ad Publicanos, iii ; Obildona, xiii ; "Da- 
H rantaiia, x.” ■ See alfo the map prefixed to Berwick’s Me- 
moirs ; the mnch more ufeful mapjof Savoy, Stc. in map* for 
Modern Univ. Hiftory ; .•md the ftill more tifeful map of Bor- 
goni: by Dury; See alC? D’.Aaville^ ip3**S4» 43^*4'33» ^nd 
4C3-404. ' 


Artiiecv ; 
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Annecy ; “ Cafuariam, m. p. xviii,” Bourg d’U- 
gine, on the hcook Chaife, and in the difiridl 
riettx ; “ Darantafiam, m. 'p. xxi,” Centroii ; 
“ Bei'glntrum,” &c. p. Having to far fccured our 
ground^ let ns take the line of the former road, 
and mount the Graian Alps with it. This pro- 
ceed? thus, the Tables firfl: interpolating one 
frage, “ Axunam, ix” [in Pfdlcrny, ” Axima*'~^ , 
Ay/ne, written alfo Aifine arid Aixme, and proved 
to he a Roman town by two Roman infcriptidna 
found at it *1; Bergiritfutn, rii; p.’xix [Bergin* 

trum, xii],” ihe prejeiii capital of Ae.Tarantaile* 
St; Maurice, wliere hnothcr road falls into’ this, 
that runs pai'allcl with the way by Old Arinecy 
and Bourg d’Uginc to Centron, and with the road 
by Rumclie and Aix to Lefttfens ' ; Tables, " Ix 

* Anton. Itin. aa, A Mediolano per Atpes Graias Argen- 
“ tei-Htum s Bergintiiim — Darantaliatn, m. p. xviii } 

** Cafuariaii), in. p. xxiv ; Bautas, m. p. xviii ; Cenabum, 
“ m. p. XXV ; Equellrim, tn. p. xvii; Lacum Laufonium, 

m. p. XX. ” And fee Brevid’s Firft Travels, ii. a 1-24, 
Cox’s Travels in Stvitzerlatld, it. 63 ; Map of Savoy, &c. ; 
Borgoni’s Map and D’Anville, i 4 '$« ata. The country 
about Lyobs is faid by Sbnler, 94, to be called ** Pays de 
** -Chabaul” or ** T&habalies*’ from the Latin Cahallks^ at 
pecient and fo to retiun the wetootf bf the Roman name of 
Lyon, in a cortefpohdent one from the Roman Ian'* 

guage. ; 

-D’An^e, 3 1 S. 

‘ Anton. Itin.. aa ; Map of Savoy; orgOni's and Placide’s 
Maps-; and SaulTure, iii. 23;. See alfo fe^ion iv. of this chap^ 
ter, a note, for this other road to St. Maurice. 


Alpe- 
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Alpe Graia, vi,” the top ok Little Sai.V'p- 
Bervaru, a hill which is denominated, not from 
any comparative littlencfs between it and the 
Gn‘at St. Bernard, but from the fmaller Hzc of the 
convent uix)ii it; Tables again, » Ariolica, xvi,” 
Merges ; Arebrigium, m. p. xxiv [Arebrigiui^, 
“ xxv],” Livrogne; Augujlam Prator}am,m.^. 

XXV [Augufta Pretoria, xxvdii],” ; 0^7. 
“ */ri*w, m.p.Kxv£Vtricio,xxi],’’ Ferrex-, and 
“ Epor^diarn, m. .p. xxi [Eporedia, xxxiiij ” 
hvea *. The whole unites to flicw us, tliat this 
pafs over Little St. Bernard was a regular road of 
the Romans, and that it-has been frequently tra- 
velled by them 


. .r- II. ~ 

Yk t, after all^ this is not llic courfe w hich Han- 
nibal purlucd, pr by which Livy and Polvbius 

• Anton. Iria.^a2 « Egor^diam ; Vitriciiun, 

“ m. p. XXI ; Auguttjam, Pritnri^ii), m. p. xrv ; Arebrigium, 
“ m. p.xxv; Bergictrum,m.p.^iv.” Peutinger’s Tablej, 

fecond fcgnifpt : « Parantafia, ; , Axunam, ix ; Ber- 

“ gifitruir, xjij inAIpeGraiq, vtj^olica^xvi; Arebrigiiin), 
“ xxv ; Augjufta. Prer^^ia, xxviii; ^triaip, xxi; Eporedia, 
“ *5utiii.’* Map pf c^vpy, ice, and Plaeide’g Map, where thi* 
rwd i^aflualty tracecl ^.Montmelian, .Freltcrive, Tournon, 
Conflans, Monftjer, and St. Maurice, to the top of Little St. 
Bernard, then over the top towards Aofta ; and Borgoni's Map. 

I TbefcAijM. are ipade tp.retaio. their ancient name, fo line 
as in PJacide’# Map; he marking them there, as « Alpes Gn. 

^sclfes ou de Savoj'e/' 

/' ■ ' 
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coMcur to carry him into Italy. It appears to h<J 
not, from a large variety of notices, fomc aucientj 
ibinc modern, but all courcrgiiij^ to one common 
point Thcf'e combine to lead him k very dif- 
ferent way ; and it is my wiih, to point out the- 
way dccilively to my reader. 


Hannibal had hitherto kept clofe to the Rhoncj 
and thus advanced ijp to hyon. He iept 

thfe to the Rfxme, -and thus advanced up to the Alps-. 
He ilill purhied the current of tl\is river upwards. 
He even purlued it nearly up to its /oUrce. This> 
I Ix’licve, has never been, obferved before ; yet it is 
very certain. It is demonllrably plain upon the 
pages of Polybius. Prom the point at which he 
crolTed the -Rhone,, fays this author, Hannibal 
went ALONG THE RIVER, leaving the fea behind 
him, MARCHING EASTWARDS, and pufhing, as it 
** were, To-wf ards the midland regions of Eu^ 
ROPE This is clear ; yet what immediately' 
follows is ilill more lb. “ But the Rhone,” adds 
Polybius in the very next words, “ hat its J^ings 
above tlie. Adriatic gulph,' inelinlng^o. the weil, 
in thofi parts 'cf the uflps t^hkh fail tttnay 'to the 
** north : it flows however towards the Ibuth- 
■ well,a.nd diicliarges Itleif into the lea pf Sar- 
ihnia> . and- is carried-p>-aloag a. valli^, the nor- 
*^>theraf' fide of/wlfich is inhabited fay Arduea 

” Polybius ilia 47* nce<^ roy avo m rSt' 

i6> m* mrofuctyf < 0 ; to t«}; 

3 . 1 «« Celtae, 
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** Celtae, ■while the fouthern is all bounded .by 
tboje Jlopes of the Mps, which incline towards the 
north All this plainly implies Hannibal, to 
have croiVed the Alps near the fprings of thd Rhone, 
and in lliotc parts of the mountains which incline 
towards- the »ort^. Yet ■vve are not left by Poly- 
bius, to mere implications upon the point. He 
inflantly Ipcaks out with a full explicitnefs. « The 
“ plains upon the Pof he goes on finally to fay. 


Polybius iii. 4^. o ie PoSim; Tif #ii!a{ wif rat 

Aljinitxu rgos rm Eavspx, iivt/rx;, n toj; aToxXiyi^T* fugw 

ram A^irtuy, u! !rfoj ran AgxlatiV pifh argoi rx; iu<rtnt »»- 

CaXXct i’ us ra iugStia* wOiMfo;' ^gileu av\w*of, as atgas put 

AgnTavs, AgSi/ts XeX^i xctloutottxtm Tts* S* aaaro ft>taripaSgtais CEftoi* 
egt!^axia-t atem,y, argos Agxht xtxXt^nttt rtn» AXo'tMi araagugiuu, 
“ The Rhone has its foiirces above the Adriatic gulph, in thofe 
“ parts of the Alps that /W towards the north, and at firfi 
“ Jtaws ruffiroard ; but afterguards it hends its flrestn to the 
“ fouth-weft” (i. 349), All this is moft confufedly t«nf- 
latcd. What belongs to the fprings, Mr. Hampton has given to 
the current ; and made this to flow to the weft, then turn to the 
fouth-weft, when Polybius only fixes the fprings above the 
Adriatic gulph, but « inclining to the weft” of it, and carriei 
the river at once to the fouth-weft. And, in order to Commit 
this violence upon h« author’s ineatdng, he has been compelled 
to life the Mwrd bends, when bis author fays j&wx; andabfb- 
lately to interpolate the words at firf, and afterruardt. The 
neceflityfbr.thefe operations fliould have awakened Mr. Hamp- 
ton, from bU dream of inattention ; and made him open his 
eyes, to the obvious meaning bf Polybius. But he was too 
much locked up in. ftnmber, to be awakched even by ib loud a 
call ; and, nubtn fove fiumbertd, confufiea tnfuti ame/ig tie 
Greeks, 


VoL. I. 




H 
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are feparated from the valley along the Rhone^ 
« by the crejs of the forementioned hills ; — ^which 

CRESTS Hannibal th^n mounted over from 
** those places alono the B-hone, and so Eir- 

“ TERED ri-ALY y.” 

Th^ is very pcreiriptory, ahdf^eeds no corro- 
boration. Yet we can lend it Icmie, and froiu 
Polybius himfclf. In a preceding part of his his- 
tory, he reckons up the length of Hannibal’s 
tnarchj from New Carthage ' (or Carthagena) in 
Spain, to the plains of the Po in Italy ; by fome 
grand meafures which ' he Ipecilies. In thefe his 
hero, li^c the Neptune of Homer, ftalks in three 
or four ftpides across a whole continent. Thcte 
therefoBe muit point out in tlie prccifeft manner, 
the courle of Hanhlb^ through France into Pied- 
mont. From Carthagena'" to the river Ebro, he 
Bates hfe inareh to be a6o0 ftadia, at eight ftadia 

y Polybius iil. 4y. T« & nitfn rv nu mix 

fw Voixuut sr<oi*fn/*awf aiipefttM — ^ 

fi ««» «iiS tmrw, u( 

■* Tlifi pWm I>-.« re fepi^tsd 4 ^ from 
^ Iliefe furr/ fie metmtai^, which 

If Aatub»l^ tapi/(*t 9»ise pmafir^warA tjnm the Rhene^ 
“ Tbsa^^jpBce, the Ut^nthfulneft 

of ^ truOa^QB, HffUtut here. The vety pt. 

fmptqdn^ of thes aothor/ that load hote from the lips of 
dearnefi aiui^^ii^, frems to hinne friglMt thelmiflator; 
^ iodoced him toToAra ^ tones Of tU»l|adi|ij|t, 1 fripp^* 
ia teodernefs to bU own tan. 

• to 
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tb a tailed drud cbnl^quentljr 32,5 miles. FVom 
the Ebro to the Rhone, he makes it to be 3406 
Aadi^ or 400 mileS. But his next fia^e is, he 
feys exprefsly himielf, **'^m the pafTage over the 
“ Rhone, in the route ALoMro xhE ftiPEA itselP) 

*^-as TOWARDSJiTHE SPRINGS,. CTCn Up XO THE 
PdiNT OP ASCENT OVER THOSE A1.P8 WltlCH 

“ i.£Ai> INTO Italy */* 


All leertis to ihew us with a plenitinle of evi* 
dence, that HanUibal did not leave the Rhone at 
his padag^ acrofs it, in order to go by Mount 
Genevre or Mount Cenis into Italy ; tliat he did 
not leave it even at hyons, in order to crots over 
Little St. Bernard thither ; that, in his mUTch/rom 
Lyons, he did jnft as he had , done in. his march 
to it before, and kept clofc to the banks of th'e 
Rhone in both ; tbpt iq both he pUrfued one and 
the fame plan of nvovements, completing in the 
latter what he l^d bb^thin the former j that he 

* Polybius, ill. 39. nthe> 6 xTt»i ra TtUxntt troQswftrtoit 

AX<«m» <1 #rdni» riifc i>f the Khooe, if we 

oW the J^ngs^ this 

omitted by Mr. 
!«*• t» the afeent, words 
«jd.jpKCife, “of th® Alps'* that lead 
hi^er^onidjit in the menfunii* 
ti«f^j^. the HJOreV affoniftingty fitted by 

Mri naEil{>diR>' '$0* inaccurate, ib linjWt, fo f^^ tQ die origt* 
nai, is this tranOatiwo here I 

H 2 mounted 
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mounted ujj near the very rile of the Rhone, 
that thfcre he’ afeehdod the Alps, and thence he 
rpenetrated into .Italy. All the various iuppofi- 
tions flicrefbre, of his hiatohibg ovet any part of 
that great Intidner of hills, '^ifcji :ftanks the wtjiem 
fide of North-Italy ; vanifh into air at once, like 
fo many mifis, before thO llrong luftcr of this 
hifiorical fun. Hannibal rckched the mountains, 
at a very difierent point. Hannibal entered them, 
in a very different <fircdtion. He went hot from 
weft to eaft along them, biit’trav^fed diem ftom 
north'to fouth, and anally haerfeStei all the lines 
of his fuppofed movements \ 

He had indeed the licft Of rea&iis, for fo doing. 
^hefe teas no formed road over the voejiern Alps ^ mt 
the time. There was none, for ahout two hundred 
years afterward. This is apparent from feveral no» 

4 ‘ ' 1 ' • , ■ 

, • W ’ ' r.'\ ■ 

' " Thei« is an attempt made by * a very recent tiaveller, to> 
tlcertain the courfe of Hamtibal, and to early him Briancon 
to Feneftr^les. See Tiavdi through Swi0erhnd, Jtfly, &c. 
by .Thonias Wa.tluaSf A. M. ijpfr But the at- 

^ropt is fo feebly in its cjper^on, faupg^unded inhlftorical 
iiiithoti^,' fo falfe tii fad^ Uid’lo ih ^gtimeiiti ; that 

It cannot provoke a paitfcnlaf expbfure. It is indeed little 
more than a paffiige in that ** Itintraire pur Dmens,” which 
is the Foundling Holpitjd for underftandiDg (I believe} to half 
.of our ietterrwrijtiag and publilbing. traveJJ^ { eigxmded in a 
.fuller difplay. of erronr, fod tieattt out a..greaty temiity 
of folly. Tha prigiiM t fltdl e«uiM*c and expi^ ia 

vol. ii. chap. i. {. heteaftec. / 

lices. 
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tices. The tribes upOB the Alps were in that 
political Hate of iiatttre, as it were, which was 
fuggefteid by their fituati<j>n ; their elevation above 
their ncighbqurs, th^ in^ceffibility in their fall- 
nelles, and their, power of plundering with im- 
punity all who veptur^ into their mountains. 
They, were on thefe terms of hollility with all 
mankind^ till the days of Auguilus; when they 
were firft brought within the. palp of civility, and 
united to their hitman brotlicrs around them. In 
all this interval of civic barbarilm, they naturally 
made no roads themielves iKTofs their moun- 
tains, and ncccHarily lufipred none to be made 
by others. The Rmnsns indeed uled to travel 
over them ; but juft as we travel over the deferts 
^f Jnd®^ Syria at prefent, by no regular 
roadjh only by fqmc general fignaturcs of a courtc, 
and in continual apprehenfton of'thc rulhan in- 
habitants about them. In this manner Caelar 
went at tlie end of ahnoft every campaign, from 
the Ibuth of France into the north of Italy ; and 
returned again in the Ipring. He even ordered 
two legions at one time, and three at another, 
oyer' thple foipna^hle hills K . He once marched 

over 

' ii. i; ” Dtta« legtones inCiteriore 

‘‘'Ganift'ildvas 'confEripfili ef, inrante atAate, in Interioreoa 
** Gilliam Aecluceret, IWiuni legatum miCt aiul 
vi. 186; ' “ 'Xribui^ante exaAani hicmem et confthutis ct 
“ adduSii legionibus.'* In the former pailagc “ Interiopem,” 

. H 3 which, 
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Ccoi&f- thc road, 

Jilrpa^ ' |h^4 tho Rcwians to have 
laid - ALfUxmada^ikoai "by. Exiles - and : over 

Mount Generre, jnth tiiO fedd», the linddley -and- 
the norths <iif.^auph^j^ '< Buti.hc puriued not ahy 
ohtheib'hi^nf'iies.' «jf :th^ ^rra.t Titsm^ He \v<uitc4 
. tp pufh direSfy uitottho.xxQith-o^.Hsuphin^. Ho 
therefore could not go down on hiahsft to Mount 
Oencyre, and 'there- turn off xm* his xiglit to-Vi-. 
'Onue, tj.He turned ’off thurt on liis right, at once ; 

• palled Mount Conis eloie. on; his ri^t, aiid Mount 
Gcncvie. reuintely no - his left ; and ihaped his 
coiuil^ ^cro&, the aunuitainB, tnyv^ds Gi»noble, 
?He thus- had -Fe lipe p£ the future road to hittle 

St. ^Peruurd*; uearly.tparaliol to. his cpurle, hut 

<?uryiug at p-coniidoiuhle di^^uce upon one hdc; 
und- |el4 iUiprpbphl^^vith that of the future road 
|roiu Grcpohle tp Brianco% at Villars d’Arenes 
He, vrpuld- thei^pre: march alopg the fmall date 
of, thu <^<r(>)!?«,-,vfhqfe pap^ IHH retains the 
>najn^: :Of' it^ vuatipnj! as .|‘'h*V'''C juhf‘ no\y; noticed, 
^d . i^,^ ivdlage neur MPUdi^ qn tho I tore under 
;the,inafpo- oi'lOc»^o»ii’:9XiA ’whofo dominioiaisimud 
: h^vp ^idORtled- Jat the!;tiin^iajS> low us the river 
Ate *. I . , Hpf ■ h^vo pn *liis' right 

dhofe/h^huriaps . pf th? > >(i5T4tian Alps, 
who lycre now didiOgiiiflied by the appellation 
of Graiofeliy pir the Graian'-TnouJatkinfeers; vyho 

‘ 3Szp in &erwitk*s Memoir;. ’ Ibid. 

had 
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had their capita,! a^redly, on the Graian Alp or 
Little St, Benuirdr birt wh<^ Alps extended 
all the way from Litdc St. B^nard to -Mount 
Ccnis, and included the latter in tlieir linel"'. 
This ti’ibe appears plainly from its polition, and 
■from the lilcntrc of every writer but Cactar con- 
cerning it, to have been latterly reduced by the 
Gintrones, and therefore confidered by podcriour 
writers as a part of them. Strabo accordingly car- 
ries the road which goes over the Graian Alps, 
and contcqucntly through the heart of tlic Graian- 
domiuions, exprefrly through the region of die 
Centrones whofe capital lay at the weftcrii 
foot of tliofe Alps, and whofe kingdom ranged 
along the weflern foot of them, from the river at 
St. Maurice predaabty to the torrent at Termignoh. 
Strabo too cites Polybius exprefsly, and Ibme loll 
delcription of the Alps by him ; for equally car- 
rying the road of the Graian Alps^ through what 
was in Strabo’s time denominated “ the region of 
the Cfntroncs.” And Ptolemy, plkcing the 
Centrones as exprefrly upon the very Graian Alps 
-themfclvcs, gives them alio Axin^a or Aymh at 
the wefrern tbotxjf the Alps H But Caelar would 
equally have on his left -flank,' thofe mountaiiX.'crs 
of tlic Ci>ttian Alps who were called Caiuriges. 

^ Ibid, apd Placide’s Map, 

* Strabo iv« 314# H Kt/ipaiwi Jwcr/a4Ki/j*fa» and 318- 

wXfMw I) J»« Ptplcmyiii. i. p.jfi. E» h 

ffSiMii Kivlfuiftifyn 


Thcfc 
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Tlicfe ^jread'iriom Ckait^ t^ir capital, by Ein- 
fetto iod Bnancoh, to the Arc; and even ex- 
tended on tbe%Oli>' to the benders of the Vocontii 
and tcnvarck 0icndt>hiK Such would be the' 
Batidoa of iSit Mp^, cotdd aione attempt to 
interru^ his progzefi^' ih the liOe of march tliat I 
have 'dtoxnt for Into’. He accordingly acquaints 
us, that during his udrattce ** the' COf/roww, the 

6ra<Aw/i, and the Catariges, Ibize alf the heights 
** of the mountains, and endeavour to flop the 
*• march of the iumy *.’* But he “ defeats them 
** in fevCTal engagements.*'’* He tlius “ comes 
•*' in fevett days’* ’from his leaving Exiles, into 
* the dominions of the Vocontii’* about Greno- 
ble r. He tben^'* paffes into the dominions of 
** the ASlobfogesi”’ Vienne s ; and finally 
carries his arasy ** from the Allobroges, to the 
**" Segufiahi ” at Lyons *. 

• All 

’ ' ' < ' '' ' 

'• Maip in Berwick’s Memoirs. . ; 

* Bcli^Gall. i. JO.' p. la. Ibj Centrones, et Graioceli, et 
“ Cirtmiges,' tocw fiiperioiibus' occiipatiie, itin^c exercituiu 

pr^ibere conatstur.'* 

‘• P.12. “ Coropl'aribuS H» pi^iis paifiS'” 

* P. la. “In fines Vocimrioruro Ulterioris Prbyinci* die 

ieptitno peri'enit/* ' ,, , 

* P, xa. “ Inde in AHobroyini fines.” 

' P. IS. “ Ab Allbbrogibas » S^^fianos, ezercituip du; 
"■pit.,*’ 

The nwe ot ^ritpet^ fi^ckntly, ^hb 'are meant 

by it in gfenewJf. ’“ EjuftiiSm?’ iays Pfiny iii. 20 concerning 
Hercules’s company, “ et Gratis fniile, pofitbs in tradfitu by 

Hercules, 
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All this lays open wild and fobclcms fiate 
of thefe wedem Alps, fa the dap eviSi of Cae&x 
himfclf. Tlvcre was particuWIy, no formed road 
over them. This we ihajt itill more irarn 
Caaiar, alrooH ii^mediat^yi^ And we ihall 1^ 
hf^reader from Lavy, at the tlitie of hts writing an 
early portion of his hiftory ? that' tliOre reuri then *. 
In the period between both, Anguilus reduced a 
number of the Alpine tribes ; and, confcquently, 
carried that perpetual attendant upon the con- 
quefts of Rome, and tluit eternal monument of 

Hercules/'' Gn^rum AJphtm Jncglas^. lo Wellh we havt 
Uchal Signifying higb% and we have the Ochtl hills in Scot* 
lan(J, 

Ptokmy, tlioiigh right iohis gehend pofition of the Cen* 
trofvBS> and in his piuiicular ^ffigrtment of Aximatto ,thcro^ yet 
(Irangcly affigos them ^ Forum Clatido/’ which (as I fliall ftxcvr 
hcre^ter) belongs to a.ycry different part of the Alps j and has 
mif-led D’Anvillc 3iy-3d9, by his miffake. The Ccntronci 
are again mentioned by Flmy, and with theCat^iges, io iii* 
%o ; " funt prjptcrea Latio donati incol®,” inhabitants of the 
Alps> ut .Oftodiirenfci^** not» as D^AbvUIc 501 .coiaiiders 
the Ycjragri, who arc {as it were) irt another hemifphcre, 
\mt (as apf>ears .ftoov the. MeigJbhurie^^2f^gncd them in the 
word^ imixK^di^tely following) the inhabitants of Iifiodurum 
in the Tables before, the pcojA? of Avc^n on the Vence bc^ 
iween Gap aii 4 ChargeSi and fo lying near to the Centronei^ 
^ et.fipitiini Cfutrones Ptolemy, dioug^ he 

plaoes the Caturigesi^ or (as he calls them) tlie Qaturigidi 
egualiy with the CentroneSj.on the Groan Alps (iii- 1- 
yet very cQotradifloj^y to himfelf, though, yciy properiy/in 
|K}iiit of fy&i affignatb^ l^nnodiiottm or Embrui^ 

iy* 


tl)C 



teS eovsi^ oMf ir,/, 

thB^j0(^,of j^^^cBnwsy »;train of formed ro«ds * 

fccmiiig to mount 
^.mucli fuperiour to the nations around, their 
arms themfelves ; and their minds fo mounting 
from the .vtery . jSicsccts of their arms. 
He redticfed tribes among the reft, which 
iyc have fecn contending with Csiar before. He 
reduced " all the Alpiiie tribes,” fap a monu^ 
joent that he .etet^ecl on the occaiioa, “which 
i* reach from the- Adriatic to the Mediterranean 

■«' i.-,"". -rr Some 

5, Iir^aitp^n c« Piyi A^g. ft>ntifici M«imo, 

1^. aiij,,,Tribuoiti*p poteftatU £?. P., , nuod 

aafpicjiftyie .^et, jqu* a Mari 

" Su^ajtJ Jn/enm pertijuifnt, t^ it^erium p^uURr^ 

‘‘ fm ; rtMf. Grates 4 ,fniM of the 

" Tnimpilmi, Caaiuni, Vepnoaetej, jiarei, Breuni Naune/ 

Vogogna, any the.p^oiM td. lhe yalliey of Ca»n<wici|> “V/e- 
g«'»!5» qwtuor, V^lsates, Lkates, 

“ Ca^pat^s j Sautes, Calurane^ Bri- 

" If pqptii.X'^i*’’ *bc»iiit,dw,^^ofth^ RhgBe, 

fl^li wciyes.^ the take pf I^OTtiV ([who 

*9 feMeijr ^k^n'ipd aipioi^ the 
by .Sfr,ayo,ir. 3,^,an4 ^9 «>yi%*4i%g^iiiited fpo^^ 
fbffl? by J»?,3»3Vha}r»njS hft their liaine dp'a 

alr^ft 9 PI»<ite .t 9 , t%^Lakej,jf^B,rieou, tbat ^ Uirea^p. 
Jjitpd:at^|h 94 r^^ bjr piipy hii^eif 

by ?toUrny, jpone of inany Wwi'ders ii,n- 
*q«Wtg;d«: Alps, the^Cottian, yef prefenterf 

.yeryptop«riy.>ith at.pre- 

;^SPiVl*.'b ** pt7*); f' N^^jtuate*,, SMu^i, Yeragi^V** of lyjhofe 
Atifstion I fliaU fpeak hereafterj « Acitaroflei, ftlWuUij.Upe- 

. ' . " " ' “'ni,” 
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So<he ndlibrtSj however^ that were ^tindw <Mie 

monarchy and Cdurted' Augu^us’s- friendfit^* 

■■■.■•■ Jie 


“ ni,” all OB tht north^wetera- AlpCj^lt) die borders of tb* 
and Oaodutenfesj.who are pmSted for a rcafoo that 
i lligll give in the ne^tnote; “ Caturi^ts, Brigiani, Sc^ioatii, 
Ebroduntii,” only parts or divifions of the Caturiges pro- 
bably, ai the Ebroduatii ceinialy are, ahd the inhabitants o^ 
Briancon and Seine, as ilibfe are ofEmbrun; “Nemaloni, 
“ Edenate^ Efubiani, ^Veamini, Gallite, Triulatti, Eaiui, 
“ Vergunni, Eguituri, Nementuri, Oratelli, Nerufi, Vellauni, 
** Suetri,” ranging from the Caturiges down to Nice and Mo- 
naco (Pliny iii. *o)j the Suetriand Nerufi being both noticed 
particularly by Ptolemy, dnd- fixed on « the Maritime Alps," 
the Suetri about « Salin*” or Sdilhms, tn the diocefcof Frejiis 
(D’Anville 567-568), and die Nerufi about «*Vintium" or 
Ve^e in Provence, ite. On- 1- !». 7 « ).; this Suetri being a!fi» 

noticed by Pliny as in'Gallia Ndrbonenfis (iii. 4), and there- 
fore being ‘equally in Ptoveiice with die Nerufi. So far did 
the Alps thin extend into the prefent France, aod fo much 

have the French'nfurped tipon the Alpine nations ! 

We have thui a cochpt^enfive lift of thbfe tribes on the 
Alps, that were reduced by A'uguftds tinder the yoke of Rome. 

• The mohumeut^t lud this inlcripdoh ujpon it, Wais pl?r fd at 
/V rer«/«a**5y of' all this conqiiefis^ Ml that' fiibre of the 

lift pi^eas,-aita near thofe towns 
®f Nice and Monaco' ai tvhich it ’efidt; ' Flihy tally it TrOi- 
** Al^iuiii” (iii. so). Anhi^olningtoWn was catted 

Traphyiim li(, ii p.,fiS). J2/s 

retains the' lisHtii bf i'uflMi dr '^orbia, “ai jirtfentj as riat 
oveiibditB the toWd of Monaco,* ahd now hi^ibits "^e apptai^ 

« ance'^an;dd Bur" there i« a delcriptkJfi 

** df whit if ifi ‘sii' ttalian manOfcrlpt ; By wfikh it ^ 

** pem to ha^ i ^iaut/fii^ edt/Scie ef iwo jUriis^ odermni 

vrith eiihrMnt and ireph'us in dirt riUivef witb A Jtatkt »f 

jlucu/lus 
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^-^dietsed to reniain ti^edirced' and in 

^lisaice with him. «' jFfe Oven enlarged the extent 
of this little kingdom, by adding a number of the 
conquered tribes to it^ and puttixi^ them equally 
under o f j^t Aliime ihonarch, Cotya 

or Cottius, a^s. he is differently denominated by 
the Romans 'h. 'Augndus therefore inAde the Ro- * 

man 

of the fi4es wa? an in- 
“ letiptiod, jl9>w^‘i^ordsi‘bf' .wliich lire ftiH legible, upon thtt 
“ fragmdieit oF k oiarCiie'fduOtf dbfc to the old building!” We 
flKMild therefore hatie toft thh-kaloable, thoii^ genei-al, topo- 
gwgrhy df the AJ^'tbr eTOr,‘^(ihbdg|h'folcnbed upon marhle ; 
if H tiad'nbt been- eh|Sed the JrtgeS of Pliny. So much 
BioTe durebfo tiun itiarWe^^efi^ is iWoulcriptj and merely 
from the pbw&^of Artdfiply^g “ This noble menu- 

«:raeat<rf;antiqul^ V^as;;^-^^ dl deftrbyed by fire,"* i fo- 
■rtily jibelunkfey .mnilg afWwards, in Gothic 

*» timda, ;<foirniHe^to-rItfod'Of footidcation. The marbles 
«* belongMif the a/^ir parcof it^.« either em- 

;ployed|dr h4hrn1ti|* dftchundt 'df ihe adjbihh^ viHage,'^* by 

foiraing tW *k^*n9-^p«^fe|dfeh^ tebl^- ^Vu| 5 Kif(t ** — 

na^the-iridBa^ied ^lr0^eh^ ai, “ hi one ^ ^o 'dlmches 
pnSfetIt,' the'wbrk haS tliie' ai^^pearaocc of a ni.- 
wafshi^nMFdi^ adSiitrothtc bjiicISb^niieiits^^'g^^ 

it<w»8 

''‘’hx^the nlfiSriplSbst^lqptoil'tfat^^re^ji'^^t Mdo^o^ai^'nottpi^ 

Crttfuf/and 
^ ^tiA ' la^ iit. 

nov’ **»€!!d«^iri i e dviMte«*xn,'^qHariitoS IB^ 

we -hTwifc aittidier'rdhiimic^^ ah ii^cn^ott 

which tt'ai'teti^l^iGhdtifti'litih'lfelfhear SuiSij,‘l^d niris tEtii : 

Bnp.'Caeifidi Ai]giifto/ 0irt 1^0 Maximo 1[*nb. Potrf« 

V ' ■" «^tatc 
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‘man road inHandy, yrhich 1 liAvc prerioafly 
jtraced axaofs the Graian Alps, and which 1 ihaU 

hene* 


*« tate XT. faip. xiii. M yuS/tr, Ityw Ihiuti FiBnx, Cattiu^^ 
two names, that esplain this paflage of Strabo conoermi^ ^ 
Ggures, TuTm S’ ir* xw. i» to tStwno ^ wm t» to KWmt 
(iv, 31*), **^reftu8«iv&atttm <{uie fubfcriptae font, Sego^ 
« viorum,” the people about Sezane perisapa, Gdifoo bek^ 
alfo called S^ovia, I fuppofe, and fo leaving the aaate of Se> 
zane to the town; *• Segu^wyum,” thofe about Suh, Ihofo 
avho inhabited along the oortbefo fids , of the Dona, <^>po£tt 
to the prefent Siifa, Sofa hfolf iwing in Italy, as I, ftzU. foon 
ihew in the text, and therefore oot in the liog«k}in.fif Cotdust 
Bellacorum,” 1 know not whqjte t ** C^twrlgtmf MtdullerM^ 
both mentioned , in .the former inferiptioot ** Trebaviorui^ 
<< Adofiaiiitm” mentioited in the fbnner; ** Savincatiuo^^ * 
name that nouft not be fi^pofed, a$ written and pranouocei 
SavuatiuMf to be theori^al of the name of Savoy, becadfo 
this ^jpears twice in the Notitia, jmd.is them written neariy ai 
it now is inl^tin, Sapaudia (fob ijr^) ; *^£gdiMUnmh Firmt- 
** au/rumy’* lx>th mentioned in the. foteMuiofcriptioti; *^Veni> 
** famioruiD, Iriorum” the people foout Iria (Ptoleoiy^ iii. t. 
p. 71), now Viogbe^ a.town A to the raft of Tqroiu^ 

neotiooed widi P^totut by Ptolemy, .and ^ven iriril.it to the 
Taurini by him; “ E/tfiutnmm," meotioaod iibthe&nacr 
infmjtfipo, " Ova^aviwn, et .^yitates»9is fob<«o prefisfto 
fiicrunt” (BrsYai’s §uma 4 Txaweh, i. «90r»a9i). Pliny 
^IIs ^ Cottiaa trills, tnufh/e in nuQi^r ; yet there axt^fomritto 
hen. But Pip, lx. e4« p.;96t,. ipforuu u^ that AuguAut 
tn^gtd fo Marcus J[ulius Cottius Ins pteemal prinmpali^, 

“ which po^eiTed. ,i^n the Aipi of hh patee ; then firft 
" giyiog turn rite title of King Mojuiw UUy K«r)w sw swdfitNW 

mX""* *' **:« Tos AXViw VMT f/iwvitw PSP, fowiXt* 

auk. Tell irpeihp .enpewi'lt* . YeV en 4; dole in^ieftipn, we do.noc 
find of thefe to Im of. the tweire Cottiaa flates of Pliny. - 

Thefe 
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hereaftcr j^oT^froin. Strab9,,tOthay6 l^n exilling 

jn his prcfcnt. U^doni of Cottiua 

■ ' ■ ■ ■■■'■■■ too, 

Th^e 'krTl^''fri&9 ^iiny redu^ ^liiguftus, with £h6f. 
in teo^tteFinfcrtp« thbugh, ircittt^ Aange of names 
fc^.'iirWhhioB bf feBfte ippefetiVe? i* ittrittesr, .^e oannot trac». 
all .he'«aw*» d jfeb rl#tter4n?d>e fQWff, But that all were 

triheti ’* ® 

cxai^mat^on of/tbc pt^dcnt ipfcription. Cottius ^erea® 

thb‘arch'^ hdl^« 'tfie in^kption to Augiiftiis, exprefsty w 

ai-' the' tribes- leated; “■Cottiu* 

“* |waBfe®it 1 ^tstt>titi\quaerf^fcftptiif^t.'' Thefe tribes alfo 

‘|.Cott|}is pnefe^s civitatpm qtis fulv 
* fci^taB’’lBOt,— ^'tivitates -<ju» fub eb prafcfto fuerunt. 
They are therefore that appendage of Hates merely, which 

‘HiS kmgdotn 

itfelf » Bbt'-iihriailaife^ 

ritfsA aad ^ hhWe *bfe OftoAittnfift atid the Centrones 

to b^ohik^ tt^^ they arel-iiprtftJjiifpfcctfifcd l>y Pbhy as 
n.et«‘Bters dhis'k^ifotn.- Al^'bblh itefe inferiptions there- 
fiire, aftcf thc former 

ooiy, M 'ton fue- 

tofotJdedifSe tfcWKaMrehh^^ 

oo!y,»"drat'*e:kiii|<fcm adueayeemfiffeli bf <i»eC«^trodeS and 
Oaddmitifes; hbt^M«(b hiiivfe«dApflteea tKd Cirtri^ and 
ofiftf Irlbetl i'l^^bPtbefe^bthiirs* ani ‘eveli*%oted By PHbyi 
«s branches d the Catwrige%'*bfidiAfetefore {tk may be fore) 

: *“• fofttpne- 

•* !teaeSl*^do>a^i»*fi»fiol*,' W OabdwfesfcS ■'« Hnitlmi <Jen- 
Ie%i*8esr<bdete6idh^te4 elWiaaStrfiiJwer/;, 

♦^<'Pi^BbfH'^st^W«f*’«^d*MhhtanrWc OapiWbrmn- 
«* qu'e^unrg^dV^^ ie6iifinittnl‘'Iigufoitt eowfei’*^ f^(t^tnnt% 

- .. . . . the 

» Chap. iv. fca. vi. 
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:oo, was equally fonned into a regular road ; 
ind this is laid for that realon, to go over the 
?^ttian Alps. Thefe Alps appear from an Ittr of 
the Romans, to have taken their commencement 
at Eimbrun and from an intimation in Marcel- 
linns, to have ended th^ courle on this iide of 
Sufa, at that Doria which flowed along the 
northern fide of its walls, and feparated the Alps 
from Italy and it In the Tables therefore, jull 
over the muting line of the roads, that converge . 
at Briancon to crols the Cottian Alps togelher4 is 
written exprefsly the kingdom of Cottius*.’* 
He was a King, the fon of a King, and flie he- 

the people about FeintSy I fuppofei to the weft of Gap ; Ugurtsy 
f jribe ftill retaining the<>rigi^ name of all the Caturiges, who 
appear from Strabo (iv. 315^) to have been all Liguriant, and 
lyin^ towards VentirnigUa and the Ligurian fea, I apprehend ; , 
Montaniy thofe who dwelt upon what are called the Great Aips, 
between the counties of Nice and Tenda \ ^ndfivtral tiibesof . 
Capilati^ probably fo with the others compofiog the , 

tnvelve fiates of Cotthis’s kingdom; thefe fix lying about iho- 
pafs of CayoUey but ftre.tching thence to the ne%hb<’urhpo4.<^ , 
the fea (.Map in Berwick's Memoirs) 5 and all the twelve, as , 
the tribes under the fway of Cottius and in alliance with Au- 
guftus, being equally ** Latio donati,** or admitted to the fame 
privileges with the natives of Latiurut 

* Bertius, ii. 39. ** luncraiium' a Bu^ifsU 

ufque,.Manlio HebriduDO, m. xvL Indty* ftmn the fide of 

France, incipiunt Alpes Cottiar. Mulatto R^e,’* ficc* ; and 
MarcelUnut, xv. xo* p» too- In his Alpibus Cottiis^ quaruan * 
" imtztaa^* ftom the fide of Italy, ** a Segufioae eft oppido.” 

* S^ond Segment, •• Cotii regaum/* 

VoL. I. I 


rpditary 
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redltaiy Sovereign of the Caturiges afluredly ; re- 
fiding at thick capital town of Charges, jutl below 
his o\yn Alps,; reaching out his feepter with their 
ppflcinons> all- over his own Alps from Embrun 
to Brianepn, to Mount Geneyre, and to the walls 
of Suta; being in all probability the. fon of that 
very^ingi who engaged his own Caturiges, and 
combined, with the Graioceli. ancT the Centrones, 
to flop the march of Csefar acrofs tlicir refpedlive 
dominions ; and having himlelf probably, lince 
the deatli of Ills father Donnus, reduced the Cen- 
trones under his own authority, as the Centrones 
had reduced the Graioceli before. We arc alfb 
told by Marcellinus, that King Cottius, after 
“ the reduction of Gaule, alone lurked in his 
failuclTcs, and confided in^ the inacceffible 
“ roughnefs of his country ; but at laft, lowering 
“ his pride, and being taken into friendlhip by 
“ OiStayianus the Prince, by way of a memorable 
“ prefent he conltnidled alcag the Alps,” with 
the men and officers undoubtedly that Auguftus 
furhifhed to him, “ roads of inighty bulk, ihort, 
“ and ferviceable. to travellers But. this was 

nof all that Cottius did, for civilizing king- 

’ Marce^ij^ xv/ 99-100* Aggeribus cedit Al- 
pium Cottiarum, qaas Cottltis» perdomitis Galliis, 
ibltlB in'tnguiUis lateasy iuVidqiie locorum afperitate confifus, 
ktrito' tandem tnmore tn^^afaicitiam Oi^viant reeeptus Prin- 
** cipts, molibus magnis extnixit ad vicem mentorabilit nau- 
ncris, con^ndiarias [via^], 4 t Tiantibus opportaoas.*’ 

. . dom 
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dom of mountains. He became a Roman in 
iiame^ and introduced that proudeft exertion of 
Roman civility, the architecture of Rome. He 
adopted the names of Marcus and Julius, thus en> 
rolling himfelf as a Roman, and engrafting him- 
felf-upon the imperial flock. He ereCted an arch 
of Roman workmanfhip in grateful hohour of 
Auguftus, at the entrance of his dominions from 
the Roman poflellions, and clofe to the Roman 
town of Sufa. This fublifts to the prelent day, 
compofed of large blocks of ftone ; that are put 
together without cement, and are fuppoled to be 
compacted internally with' either iron or lead. It 
is a" monument fo curious and remarkable, that 
the Marquis Maffei, in a ftrange extravagance of 
admiration, virgcd the King of Sardinia to have 
it removed and fet up at Turin, and even wrote a 
treatife to Ihow the practicability of the plan *. 
It was on the Cottian fide of the Doria, that 
boundary of the Gottian kingdom ; and at the 
point in it, which leads up to the pafs of Sufd^ for. 
Mount Genevre and for Mount Cenis. If was 
thus fo near to the gates of Sulk, that the town 
having thrttd: out a caltle to the other fide of the 
river, in order to focure this p^ the better, .the 
arch is now in the gardens of the cafUe*. Mar- 
cellinus deafly points at this very monument, in 
thole words which have been fo little undo^ood^ 

* Breval, i. *90. *'<*«ntleinaa*t Gtitide, itf. 

I a hitherto 
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*■ r r-'-i :> J,- *'■' * . , . 

hitherto ;; " the ^ulcher of little kii^ is very 
« nesKr to the walls of Siifa^*’’ 'in theie'Ke lias 
been interpreted to notice a fepuichcr, wliich has 
been for ever invtfible fince ; arid to omit a fine 
arch, which Is an ornament to all the country. 
But the fa<5t is, that the arch appears franilthis 
intimation in Marcellinus to be a fcpulchral one, 
like that at Pola in Iftriaf ; and that thus , the re- 
cords of hifioty are reconciled, with the i-cmains 
of the day 

* Marcellinus, xv. lo. p. 109. “ Hujuc fcpulchrum re- 

“ guii-^^ufione'eft moenilius proxiiDum. 

‘ Pococke, ii; put ii. £64,- i^ate X05. 

Here let. me add to what I hav^lkid iatwo notes before, 
cOBceming the inferiptionsat Sufa and at Monaco-; that I may 
guard ethers agaioft fotne importaut mifiakes, tna<k by travel- 
lers and! antiquaries. Breval has conlbundcd the infeription 
upon theardi of Sufa, with that.upon the trophy near Mona- 
reciting the inferiptioa on Uiearch, and^jbg “ it would 
" have been made out. with great difScnlty, being extremely 
" da^sced, had .not Pliny. the Bder: given it entire in his Nat. 

-Hift. lib« iii.'*’ (Second Travels, !. 291); whilePlioy’sin- 
iiX^^tioa is a very diderent'one. and that upon .the trophy at 
Monaco. ^ The (-French: authw uf " Religieit .^Ics Gautois,’* 
tocm i. .Ikr. it. ch;^ vw. fayt;; that Pliny . » pa/jk.de U rcduc- 
" .'tipn .d« peupUa dii^’Api^M^t”, the Fseqelmm meaning 
Ae Alpktfapugh'heeaUs them etr“»j>^ une 

^fpande et longue infcrip^iU** of which the. Frenchman 
^hieeus the beginning, at it ia actually written upon the. trflphy 
near then re^ to the nil, and adch, *< on voit des 

** tnceed^bete ialoi^tioo’WwlM^ floe* the reader think ? 
— upon.tlm brokw marbles thtathave ^en from the tsophy ? 
so !• *f fur lei mirj cle la vUlc de or, a* he Ihould have 
' ■ " laid. 
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This then was the grand a^a, of civility tri- 
umphing over the Alps j thpfe the lohiefl mPun- 
lains in all the old world, being now reduc^ (as 
it were) to a level with the reft of thp gloli ; 
thote once dangerous faftneifles laid open, tp the 
free,, iiitqrcourle of fociety^ and the bnce fpimi- 

faid, upon ati arci hear the waifs of Sofa. Gaicliehon^- ahBther 
French' author, In Kis Oenealogiedl Hiftory of the Hotile of 
Savoy, tom. i. Imi. chap. iV. rqieatyt tlie i^cfiplion inniny, 
not as fet up on die Monaco trophy, but as fixed on z^iuffphal 
archf that was ere&ed upon the reduBien of the Atpine nationtj 
not at Sufa, but at Avfia. So veiy much have thefe three au- 
thora confounded - thofe ibonumenls, ^and the inicriptions on 
them ! Smollet alfo has not attemled to niny, when from Da- 
.lechamp, I luppofe, one of the -annotators, upon thix author, 
he fays, Pliny is ** niiftadieil In placing this inla'iption,'*.that of 
the trophy near Monaco, on a he means the arch, 

** WAt Aojhd* (i. i"?©)} asiPliny fixes it^jtptnfily ataopar*. 
ticular pait of the Alp«, only faying, “ non alienum videtur, 
" hde loeoYubjic^re'infcripdoneR)’^ troplueo Aipium, ipia taUs 
“ efi ;** and as from his mention' inunediatelybefbre, of the 
" Ligura” and the‘‘* cotifininmUguftici maris,'’ he indinfrly 
places it near Monaco. . But Miflbn has added another imilake 
to all, 'wheii *' *ti8 £ud,” hetells us, '**that at 5«aw->dteie is a 
triumphal arch 'll and that theittfiaription wM en^vedon 
a’plate oF goid,''bf ’which one half 'is'brokea off;’*, and ib 
^ vds, as froth Mahtllenilthe very inicr^ttion on the trepJjf wear 
iionati edit--' 5 dif)'i; Sp{ih- t^In , oi. blunders 

conwtfitteiity writeridf tbe^frrfrname, dencerniagt^eie. arches 
and this nophy, 1 bo^ for darhonour of litenitute, waot to 
be {mralleleii bi'tfie regidti olfeda.- Such in the 

Srniamdhfof antiquerianilbi p^tetihviy, if frequcoriy occiu'- 
ring, would befb many blots In the Heavens, and refi|^.dtem 
genrr^lly op to the power of darlmefs, - 

dable 
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4able pMibeis upoil them, united in amity a^d 
peace with mankind. Accordingly Strabo in- 
forms us in general concerning the Alps and their 
roads, thEt Auguftus Caefar, for the deftrudion 
" of the robbers, added fuch a form of roads as 
“ it waS poflible for him to make ; for it..\vas-not 
“ poflible every where to force nature, by break- 
“ ing through huge rocks and down vafl preci- 
pices, fomc overhanging the road, others fall- 
“ ing down from it, fo that, even on a flight Hep 
“ out of the track, the danger was unavoidable, 
“ the fall being into bottomlefs hollows ; and fo 
" narrow^ is the way in -fome p^ of it, as to give 
a giddinefs to tbofe who walk on foot along 
“ it, both to men and to beafls, if unufed to it ; 
“ but the bcafls of the country cany burdens 
“ along it fafely : neither was this curable, nor 
“ the vafi plates of icc fliding down from above, 
that ‘are capable of overwhelming a whole 
** company of tra vellers, and of puihing forward 
** in oiM mafs into the hollows below ; for many 
** plajtes are accumulated one upon another, the 
“ Ibow being chryflailized in ice upon ice ; and 
** the ice on the lurface bring always loofened 
“ cafily £rom the icc briow^ before it is epm- 
“ plri^ f£ffolved in tbefon*.” Such a truly 

formidable 

* Strabo tip. 313*314' fifvv'iSwu * 

Xnrtw, Till' xaAtTiKvni' tut dm enm eiov t’ w)‘ » y»f Sbnilpf 

/9i«7ai94cM TW Sut wTfttn mu tw 
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"formidable defeription have \ye here froniilhe pen 
of an ancieiit, as equals that' of any m(!)derh1 -So 
cullomary was it then for travellers, to pafs thefe 
mountains in coihpanics or caravans, for fear of 
the robbers upon them ; till « Auguftus .Ca^far, 
^ for foe dcftru6Hon of the robbers, added fiich 
a form of roads as it was poffible for him to 
make!” Such were alfo foe roads by which 
thofe travellers crofifed the Alps, e^'en after Au- 
guflus had out down their rugged tides, and le- 
velled their cmbolfcd barcks, by the conftruftioii 
of thefe roaefe ! We therefore find foe armies of 
Rome afterwards, paflipg and repafling equally 
by the Cottian and by the Graian Alps ; even fo 
early as the days of Otho, \itcllius, and Vetpa- 
. fian ^ 

In 


fjiiv vflTEjrttsi/LtsywF Tfii oo«, Tfijv 5** u'Jrc?r4‘nr1o/Iun», tor* /xtxpov 

£*va* TO? e*y ^ac.fxfyoc.f oilca 

S'e fr* re>*i KCtlct T* eti/lou n ur* t^Pyov ^tptiv rwj wif-j 

fovtri, Jteti itvloii xdi vffcfvftois tok »ffie<rr rot, 

TDU 5 Jl 0 ^ 9 rou^ [read oir* 0V9 TOtv’icc teurtfMXf 01 / 6 * 

a* Jta 1 o^i<r 6 a»vov<r«i «r^axfs Tw xpvrof>^w wvwOev <n/yo3*aty 

ciX*iv 6 ^• 7 Fo>.ecfA.Cee,vtiv Swa/i-fivow, xo* ui/yjftoQsiv £(g vTQ7r*vlox«*»j 

^'apafyaf* yap etXXijXfitij EffixswlcM %xXetxt^ tffojji’y nr* «r«roi^. 

ywixnvuv *’*’* fT*flroXn? Ae* paJitof ««rcr* 

Xt/o^EVtoV ttcro TMi ev 7 o?, vTpty ^ta^v9nveu n\(ui; fv Ta$ 

^ Taci^s Hift. i. 61 , during the infurre^ion againil Otho, 
Vitcllius duos duces, //uif itinera,^ bcllo ddlinavit ; Fulviu» 
Vale ns alUcere, vcl, fi abnuerent, vaftarc, Gallias, ct Bot* 
“ tianis Alpihus Italiam irnimpcre.” Ibid, 87 , Cottise Alpcs, ct 
“ senri Galliarum aditusy VitcJlianis cxcrciubvis daudeban- 

I 4 “ tur.” 
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Of AT. ll 


-j|n 

big AesMfe into jJms %, „„. 

by- ^pnds .©( co^miicatipn with the 
^9rJ4 auei^ iio fonucd paf- 

to\tbo of Han- 

in^ltbe 

At thp^ thfeonly lalfagc j^n, 

eto>t 4^ ,4m Alps at 

peyt^^Q^^t ^e baTc areinaika^^ 

* ^P^in ^fer’s^emoira 

indicate 

i^ pofitip^fvqy plajj9^»j,iPpinp^^,,fagr5 Appian, 
WS abont 

]i^])^,i|‘ pgs?tn^^ ^nto; toe 
‘‘ high ^ifiVr^d, 

*: 1 9PHfiH6 V ^ JlP^Igtoiioffncei'. 9j^«: a^Qn^ 


• V^ V'l fiv^ocs/ ilftv.' o? nh/f 'la yti,-;' -? •'■ ■•,.■ ■; 

=l» jonlmd Ann 

'’ 41 * 

iKjubct qi^ Vknn^ ^¥rn*ti"^Ae tD»5^ t* ^whkh^ 

wIBclr; 4 f- WirfiJii bik^. iii^tui hm iuhed o^' 

•M ^ n^«4»iMi4jyi^ar;«e$ ^><io»>taiirihg .Ijy (3i«nobk at 

Map. for MoA^Jn. Hift.). Mft. hr. 68. at the iafimeftwi 
c»Amu/ £C»tnw».][— ^fjWlM/. par»,JUMr tradu- 


" fonncd 
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fofnsed 4 irtF«V‘ the’ Kpririgs of the 
Rhone slhd'^df the Po* which lile out ’of the 
Alpiaet far &om<iidi dthdr^/’ 

Tlus46couht is eiiaiharrafled, by the too 

great ^inerality of thtf ’aUthorV Ungizage; but it 
Ihej^s _us clOarly the eourfe of Hinriibai, by the 
route of Prwape^i through the Alps.* Pompey copi^ 
Harinibali and ’mapfched along his TO^. This was 
ABOUT tub s^ritiss by TOb ’R&one Awn op thb 
Po ? e^endihg betb^n th4m* 4.na'iieachihg from 
about thO Iburiies of die Rhbhb'uj^n one fide of 
the northefn- Alps, to about the frmntmns of tl» 
Po on the other.' This geographical defi^alkm, 
however gene 5 tai,i? t^cicntly diftfeiaivefifrotBr 
purpolb} and pfoves^he march of Hanaibal to 
have been* in the hfaditioh of Pom^ and Hs 
cotemporaries, fr<Mn the xtnreht bf the Rlione 
near its rife and 'muchto the eift'bFGeneva, to 
thefrr^m theTo^tfeir ite eenmience^^ 
about the cHy of Turin. So well known by tra- 
dition was ifaBiMtoaPs' T0«rte^ in the^ys'^of Pdfm- 
pey f TMs gfedei^j; cogently itlu^bu? at liril, 
aiid Ihnkl^ly ^unfo^ i. ^mmg 

forth ,atArilj«wAbc3)^hteftf of frars^ia thepoU^ 
ticali'horiatm :-of-'Romc*- but > overpowered and* 

oblbured by « Ai^’that' arofo ffohlcnly, andf thtfeW’ 

.. .«.>■>:. •, 1 ,-n -'■> ■ ^ '■ 

• Appisb* p. 0> h It t* Mwif ,w». 

Tov Vr Polliwov tm* ISpihuWf •» «/in, 

•V dbif* 


its 
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itd ivcil over all (ii^c others ; me^ared back 

Aeps ol'Hanj^bal over the from about the 
riie of the Po to ahoai the coamtencement of the 
Rhone. Then he^equally reveled tlie march of 
Hannibal, by marching along the Rhone to 
X..yons, to Viena^/'and to Lauriol $ bytherejripf- 
fing. the Rhone, lik^ Hannibal ’^ and. &> marching 
away fot the Pyr^eeS'. He due ‘‘formed a »£W 
“ route” for himte^, a«t> to the Romans who 
went into Haule and S^ain ; he having declined 
the more-(hre<^ route over the w^cm Alps, and 
taken the cncuitous road acrofs the northern, 
becaufe this, -was Hanmbars, and becatilc he was 
proud ‘to emulate Hannibal But CselaT gives 

■ ■ ‘ . • • , . . ■ , US 

. ' 1 ♦ ■ ■ .r ■ 

‘ Among d)e fragments of a general hrftety by Sallnft, we 
ffnd a letter from Foih^y ' to tfab fenkre,' whltfa has been acci- 
dentally prefcrved ty j^oains, -ai^ feems to contradia this. 
In k, Pompey it made, to, ijixite .lbtjs :'. “.pcr eas (Alpes] iter 
“ a/tut/ atqae Ptaonibal nobn oj^rtunius patefeci” (SellulHi. 
Opera Omnia, Glafgd#; 1777, p. *78)/ But the fentence, as 
it BOW Band^ is'coDn^dlijtOiy ai tuice 'tb Apfuaii and to itfelf. 
]t ^aks of a road as made more wide Sad more commodious, 
yet do» 4 K»r notice pc^Vefy ti^t lUad Ai* wW.' It notices 
dte road only aegativejly,‘asyij^yaii TSwnrfiannibidb* It thut 
ipeakt of the ro^ as an unknotv^h one, even while it intimates 
the road to haVe been -niSde mere wide and w»pre commodious. 
Such contratBfierinefs tkither Boropey, nor any-nban of com- 
man cottld -admit in a n^re recital of fafts-done tqr the 
relator. The words dterefeie, weaTO fun^ fhe^ld ^efueb'as 
reconcile Pompey wtdtvhim’feif Snd with jA^piah. Aingite 
word does this : per eas tJeM atkjde'tiikttibd dobis oppor* 

'* tunius patefieci.” Pompey then feys widt Appiaft, that he ' 

purfued 
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*^3 


usibnie additioiial and fuller information, oon- 
cerning this road of Hanhibal’s and of Pompey’s 
over the Alps.' At the end of hk fccond cam- 
paign in Gaule, and about 170 years after Han- 
nibal, be feiit a body of troops amohg the tribes, 
4b3tl teach from the L^e of Geneva, and the 
rivbr Rhone, to the tops ©f the Alps h” Wliat 
then was the objedl of this' private esepedition ? 
Caelar himfelf fhall tell us. His rcafon for fend- 
ing the troops was, becaulc he wanted to lay 
open THE itoAO through the Alps, av which 

ROA'D THE MEltCHAhTS^HA©' BEEN USED TO TRA- 
VEE, AT A GREAT RiBKjsANb WlTH GREAT IM- 

POSTS LAID UPON THEM K” 'Thefe woids dif- 
clofe a very important fa6t to us. They Ihew ns 
the one only ^formed road of the times, through the 
Alpine -mountains. They thew it, as fuch, much 
travelkd by the itlftefdnt merchants of the neigh- 
bouring regions. When there was only one 
formed road, between two countries fo extenlive, 
indullrious, and refined, aS Italy had long been. 


puriUftd die eoarfe of Hsnnibal over the AIpe ; that he widened 
it, which is what Appian means hgr bis tx»f»ra'$y or “ formed j,” 
and that he thus rendered it more convenient for the. Romans. 
With fuch a dotdile congruity in die new reading, we cannot 
hefitate a moment in adopting it. -■ ‘ - 

‘ BeU. Gall, iii, i. p. 8j. ** A lacu Lenmio^ et Sumioe Rho* 
** dano^ ad Sunmas A^ws perdaent.” 

Ibid. Cat^ mittendi fwt, qo6d iter per Alpes, (juo 
** itinere, magira enm periculo magnifquc portorUs, merca- 
**. cores ire coniiieverank** 


and 
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and Gauh was.nowJbc^tniu^^ to be ; it was fure 
to be mnch travelled .by the traders of both. 
Theie had things of horl<» or ttf muleSj for the 
carriage .of thqr/ goods. Thele?, conveyed the 
commodities of either country* back>yards and 
forwards* upon them. And thus was a cpri^jdsr- 
able commerce maintained between the countries, 
along tliis iingle and dngular pats. 

All this coincides in a moil extraordinary man- 
ner, with the movements of ifatpiibal at prefent. 

He goes not from , bis pa^gc ^ofs the Rhone, 
dire^y towards t^e Afps of Mount Genevre, 
that were yilibly. rearing, their cloud-capt heads 
before him. He knows there is no formed road 
over them. He therefore turns up the Rhone to 
Lyons. He knows . alfo*. that the only formed 
road over the Alps is at a great diflance, on the 
northern tide of ™<>untains, and near the rite 
of the Rhone.' He therefore turns not to the 

" ' . • ^ ^ ' ■ • v’’ . i 1 ' -.f . . r'' 

Alps 0 ^ little St. £^t|rnard» that ore equ^jiy riting 
in vi^le darkn^s on,hip yiglit.. ^ goes,, on from 
Lyons, 

Rhone, and inten^g to. enter th^e ,bmne7. 
diately from it. ^p&knqws both from hb guides and 
attendants, the anbafradouts of the Gallick dates 
on the Po. This was the one only, road, by which 
they themfohnes had come to him nt hht pad&ge 
acrols the Rhone. This was th£ one on^ road. 
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as I fhali Ihcw htareafter *, by which they, thdur 
aheehors, and'ail Uie hations of Gaule that had 
gone to fettle in Italy, 'had penetrated into it. 
This was the one only ro^, that is mentioned 
by Polybius aS exilling in his time ; when he fays 
had viewed the fccncs of aiSion, and had in 
“ peribn travelled the road through the Alps, in 
“ order to know ahd fee This is for all thefe 
rcafons the very road, by which the embalTadours 
promifed at firft to conduct him ; towards which 
he has been feme time moving, under their di- 
re<Tlbn ; arid ofwhichhi^hiftorian Polybius again 
lays, that it is “ THE poi^T of ascent ovit those 
“ ALPS which LEAD i*To Italy 


— in.— 

this principle, and with this viewj planni- 
bal let out frOiti Lyons for the Northern Alps. 
PTn i Vlll marched along the banks of the Rhone. 
He meant to mount up towards the fpririg-head 
of it. He therefore turned now to the ri^ht ; as 
now the Rhone makes a grand bend in its chan- 
nel, and forms" nc^y a ri^t ‘ angle with the 

' Chip* 6«id 7. '' ' 

“* PAlybiui-iii. *8o. vimwt «•* 

AXwtW! «v'3»j ▼**•'“!'* "**’‘* *** ^'*** 

• I^ybius iii* 44. Awt Teffw— wo* wh** t*!* •*« IraXiew 
aad 39« tijt AAciw wp i*> lT»Ai»r; 


lower 
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Io\?cr part of its courte. He thus recovered that 
liue of his movements at Lyons, which he had been 
obliged to dcfert at his patTage axarofs the Rhone. 
Having gained an altitude nearly fulficient for 
tile Alps which he intended to erofe, he now 
ihaped his march diredlly towards them.- .-He 
had tlie Rhone flill on his left, his companion 
and guide for the remaining^ as it had been for 
the previous, part of his courte. 

Yet Livy, with that indiftin^tnefg of geogra- 
pliical vilion, which begins here to perplex his 
hiftorical views, and which appears overfetting 
his hiftorical ideas hereafter ; defcribes Hannibal 
at this point, as turning tO the left. He, who no- 
ticed not his grand turn to the left at the paflage 
acrofs the Rhone, though he fends him up the 
current of the river ; notices it by miftakc, at 
preient. Hannibal, he fays, on departih^ from 
the union of the Rhone and the Saone, when 
now he tvent towards the JBpSy did not take a di- 
" reSt courfe forwards them, but turned to the left 
This intimation fhould obvioufly have been given 
before, when Hannibal,, as Livy them tells us, 
the day after crolfing the Rhone, marched up 
“ the current of the river, and advanced towards 
the midland parts of Gaule, in a courfe tend- 

* Livy xxi. 31. ** p]inm jam Alpes petcret, non reAt re- 

** £ioac iter inftitult, fed ad Levam flexit.’* 
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ing mdire( 5 lly^ towards the Alpsr.” Tbentht 
obfervation would .have been precilely juil, 
and then it was a<Slually wanted. But now it 
is all unjuft and impertinent. Hannibal 0020 
marched direiftly towards the Alps, and therefore 
turned jtow from the courie which he had pur- 
fued before; no longer ranged up towards the 
north, but laced about to the eaft. Tliis aJlb 
Livy himfelf ilhews us immediately afterwards, 
when he comes to give us, as lie gives us very 
ufcfuUy, fome of the national fiages of his advance. 
But he was not aware of his own contradidlori- 

V ^ 

nefs. He did not know his remarks, to be re- 
futed by his fa< 5 ts. He copied faithfully the hif- 
tory, from the authorities before him at the mo- 
ment ; but knew the localities of the hifloiy, vciy 
imperfeiStly. He thus Aands a memorable in- 
ftance of erroneoufnefs, from tlie want of tliofc 
neceflary auxiliaries to a narration. , 

Ijct me obferve alfo a parallel kind of errone- 
oufnefs, in his brolher-hiftorian of tlie times, 
Polybius. This author, who has certainly been 
rated above his merit of late, by being placed, 
not ma*ely liipcriour to, but in a<Aual fuperfe- 
dence of, Livy for the hiftory of Hannibal ; has 
failed equally in his geography, at tliis period of 

* Livy xxi. 31. ** Poficro dit, profedus npi Rh»- 

.dani,” &c. 
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his narration. Wlicn Hannibal^had Croflcid the 
Rhone, he lays, he advanced ** along^ the river, 
leaving the lea behind him, marching 
vuardsy and pulhing, as it xirere, towards the 
** midland regions of Europe y" that is, as if he was 
Intending to penetrate into the heart of Ger- 
many % Tiicle words are jull as inapplicable to 
the part of Hanibal’s march, up the Rhone, 
as livy’s are to the fecond. Thofe apply only to 
tlie fecondy and thefe to the jirjl. only. Nor was 
Polybius lels confounded in his geography here, 
than Livy. The bed of the Rhone from the fea 
up to Lyons, is nearly 'right north and Ibuth. 
For this range of the channel thereforjC, Hanni- 
bal could not be faid with any pofilble juilnefs of 
geography, to march towards the eaft. But at 
Lyons it luddenly makes lb great a bend, that 
Ptolemy has marked it for one of the memorable 
incidents of the river, and gives us even the lon- 
gitude and latitude of it. “ The point of the 
“ river at Lyons,” he feys, « at which it turns to- 
« -Usards the Jlpsy 23-0, 54-1 5 ; that part of it 
which is at the lake called Lcnmne, a7-i5, 
“ 45 “^ 5 » Ihc Ipting of the river, 28-20, 44-20 V’ 
From this bend therefore, and only from this, 
does the channel of the Rhone take an eaftem 

* Tolybtut iii. 47. n«jia nr wobjun x. t. X. 

* Ptolsniy ii. xo oxUcalled p. ^ 4 . H vw AsvyS'evrM twa v#- 

**f*®** •(•X AXiri»{ ay, Xi/«rar avlav jMpo; 

av MiXwuirtir Ar^irw, , a «■/•! W WI. ax y, y. 

-directioa^ 
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diredtioi^' to ibbie Vrho 'mount ’^p its conent.' 
And as this inftanOe Of imccufacy in Polyldue^ 
forms aparalletto ^O'odier in Uvj, and is indo^d 
more culpable in F^Aybius than the othef is in 
Livy, b^nfe the ibrinet tt£tuaUy ttavelled into 
Gaule amd feems tO have evbn vilited hfoosi {at 
the fake of loc^ iiifbnnidkat'i unitefo 

ihow the advintago^^ whkSi Vre moddns have 
over the andents by the aid ofi^|». 

■ ' t X*': * 7 '' . ‘ ' '' 

\ ' 

But Livy ^ much tdeliil than PolThiuf* 
in the immediate profrefi of ^ mb^tion ; ' and 
tells us^ that fikanih^r^m^lEi^ns timM^ into 
" the eountiy:*of 'the''®aieAS%ift**’* This is a 
nation ef m<£ndoited by 'fiirtertLl waiters. 

They ^labhed from the 'fihone 'hn thO norths 
aloa^ the back of the Allobto|es of ^ifetoe, and 
of ' the Segaiaifra of Vdldtdei fo fe?. PauJ oh the' 
fouth*' 'Gf the A]iot^^0ges %<eifr(;t<^ by Ptolemy# 
that ^fitheirchy ^^i^ienne ia ih^thO middle hf their 
donanioro BoIOtV Whdi^/'" m«» 

** weifacrly#*^ that b/ dowh Iho 

wludi he appaehdyitf^^ ‘wh^tave^lnlleeh libfrre) 
to run ctt^and twdiit ^ ^^«nd ** are 

the‘ Siqgaiamh') W VaSShtia C3olo- 

« nia*/* ! « he|0ej8‘^ tO' fay. 


• Livy ad. 31. *« fa T ri ca fl i Bo i teifc.*^ - 

' Ptideniji: p«<$^ Orvnati/iiMtWt OiAm*. 

» lbi<L Wisir» * 


VoL.J. 


and 


K 
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Ajid means higher tip the Rhone, ‘‘ arc the Trica/- 
« tin/, whofe city is Neomagus'^.” This town of 
theifs was alfo called « Augufta Tricaftinorum 
ftnd ftill prefer ves a faitit memorial of its pre-emi- 
iietice, in ftill retaining the name of its nation* 
And calling itfelf St: Paul Tricq/iin''. The Tri- 
caftini therefore inhabited in a long and narrow 
portion t>f land* betwcMt the Allobroges of Vienne 
and the Segalauni of Valence, on the well, and 
another nation, which I Ihall mention immedi- 
ately, on the call ; being headed by the Rhone 
on tlie north, and having thdr capital low tp the 
fouth-weli. ' ' • 

But,' as livy next adds, Hannibal went from 
them along the extreme border of the land of 
** the VocoNTli*.” This was a tribe, which 


.* Ibid, ibid. AMtloXuaihfol St Tpiwts^vo«i weXte NiaftaTof, 

• Pliny iii. 4. In affro Cavanins,*’ who are here made 
the laitie with the ^galauni of l^<plcmy,' w'hUe Ptolemy him* 
felf diftingulihes the one tribe from the other (ii. 10. p. 55), 
and who aw therefore only tho inhab itants of the lame region, 
one being oonqiierours and' the odier dhnquered, “ Valentia ; 
« Virana Allobrognm ; Oppida Lj^na,— Augnfta Tricallino- 
•* rum.” Valefitw wm?^ ia » note upon Marcellinus xv. 
to. p. lor, manet ctiamntma.Tricaftinorum appeUatio in 
** Delfinatu nollro. ** The uame of Trieajlin^ however, is po- 
pularly disfigured into that of ^r»isiC!k*tteaux» See alfo D*An- 
ville isa-iar> - , 

» livyxzi, 31, lode per eactrcmaia oram Vocontionim 

•* agri tetendit.**' 


equally 
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equally lay in a long and narrow braid, flretohing 
at the back of the 'Tricaltini ; had equally the 
llhone fof their boundary on the north ; and 
equally had their capital lo-W to the fouth. The 
Vocontii, ^ys tliny, ** have two capitals, Vafco 
** [ValioJ” of Vaiibn near Orange, and“Lucus 
** Augufti ’* appropriated hereafter 7. ** The 
** capital of the Vocontii,” adds Mela, ** is 
** Vaifon A Roman Itety inverted, gives us 
thefe names in fuccelhon ; Vitnnam ........ 

** Urfolim, m. p. Exvi, VaUntiatHy m. p. xxii, 
Auguftamy m. p. yamy*/’Aoufte on the lower 
part of the river Drome, “ Deam Vocontiorum, 
“ m. p. xxiii,” Die on the fame river, “ Luccm, 
“ m. p. xii,” Luc on the fame river*. Peutin* 
ger’s Tables give us equally thefe ; “ Tegna .1 
’Tein on the Rhone, betwixt Vienne and Valence, 
famous for the difcovery of a curioire monument 
of Roman antiquity'* j Valentia itxii, Augujium 
** xiii,” Aoujley ** Ad Deam Bocontiorum xii,” 
Die, Luco xviii,” Luc ®. But, becaufe the 
Vocontian doimnions extended from the Rhone 
in the north to Luc and Die in the foutli, Livy 

» Flinj iu. 4* « VocontiWuitH civltatis foedentse, duo ca- 
** pita, Vafco et Lucus Augufti.. See D'Anvitie 4x3. 

• Mela ii. 5. “ Vafio Vocontiorum.” 

• Itin. p. ea, and D'Attville ii6>ii7, 4a2*4S3. 

* Hiftoire de la Ville de Lyon i. 101 and 119, and BtcvalV 
Second Travels ii. 13a. 

* Second feginent. 

K a lays 
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ikys of Hannibd as he ranged along tiie Rhone^ 
that he kept oiily upon the extremity of this 
dilhia. 

From thefe ke advanced, as lavy additionally 
informs us, into the region of the Tricoru 
T his is a tribe, of which we have an equal men* 
tion in tliree other writers of antiquity. Strabo 
fpeaks of it repeatedly, and always places it clofe 
to the Voepntii, above the Cavares of Avignon, 
Cavaillon, and Orange *. It is again noticed by 
Pliny, and with greatei^ circumftantiality of poli- 
tion, thus : off from the fca,” a note of poiition 
that peculiarly accords with the intimation in Po- 
lybius, of Hannibal’s leaving the fea behind him 
when he inardhed aloi^ the river, " the country 
** of the Tricoriif and within them that of the Tri- 

colli,” a branch of the Tricorii afliuredly, tlie 
“ region of the Vocontii, arid the region of the 
" Segovellauni,” the fame with the Segalauni of 
Ptolemy ^ ; then the “ region of the AUobrogcs s.” 
Aj>pian alfo ipeaks of them, and with ftill more 
of local ciitumdantiality, when he fays that 

■ * LivyBxi. 31. •* Tetendit in Tricorios.** 

* Strabo ir. 3i't. OvdmAwc Stkonoi, xeuTfixofioi; 

p, aSt. OimtwItM MM TftNOfiM. 

' Ftokniy lu to. -p> 

* Pliny iU. 4. “ Rmfus, a man, Tticoriftm [regto], et 
** intua TricoUoram, Vocoodoram, et S^B^Vdlaunonuo, moa 
« Allobrogom/' 
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^far defeated the Helvetii, and the Tricori* 
“ aihtling them^;” afuggeftion, that fixes the 
Tricorii in the immediate vicinity of the Helvetii, 
and in the veiy neighbourhood of Geneva. .The 
Tricorii thus appear to have lain with their heads 
to the Rhone, at the back of the Vocontii, and 
towards ^neva; but extending in length, towards 
Cavaillon and Orange in tlie fouth. They pof- 
/kflOid the region probably, between the Arve of ' 
Geneva and the Sier at Seyflel, the prefent Dutchy 
of Geneva. The Vocontii as probably poffefled 
ibe country, from the Sier back to the Guier or 
Yere at St. Genis and Porft Beauvoifin i the pre- 
fent Dutchy of Savoy. The Tricaftini, of courfe, 
owned the lands firom thence to Lyons. And all 
lay extending firom thefe thdr refpeaivc polTef- 
fions upon the north, in three long waves, as it 
were, one behind the other, down the narrow 
length of Dauphiny *. 

Thefe three tribes however, though diftin- 
guifhed by particular names, are all included in 
♦be general appellation of AUobroges, with tlie 
Gauls of Lyons and with die Gauls of Vienne. 
Tholfe of Vienne retained their generical name as 
afpecific one, to the laft. Thofe of Lyons, too, 

* Api^ in Geltici* ii. 9*. Vm Tfwwp*** 

* D’Anvillc is wonderfiiUy puzzled and perplexed, in fettling 
thefe tribes. See ids Notice de I’Andenne Gaole,** »d his 
** Gallia Antiqua” in his noaps. 
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f^sire fi«quently denonunated AUobroges. So Lh^ 
’ tells us concerning the itl^d at Lyons; that 
; ** near it,” meaning on Mount Fourviere at one 
end^of it, where the capital town was at the time, 
" inhabit the Allobrogesy a nation, from that time 
** to this, inferiour to none in Gaule for reputa- 
tion or for power, but then in a civil war^” 
Yet, when he ipeaks of them as lb very coniide- 
rable, he confounds them with the .whole body 
of the AUobroges. But, when he notices their 
civil war, he refers to them only as a part of the 
whole. The Seguliani AUobroges were always 
inconiiderable, having, only two or three towns, 
Lyons, Rohane, Feurs, &c.^ They alone, like- 
wife were in a civil war, at the time of Hannibal’s 
vilit to them. Strabo allb makes the lamecon- 
fufion, \^hen he aferibes the addons of all the Al- 
lobroges to two of their tribes, the AUobroges 
Proper of Vienne and the AUobroges Seguliani of 
Lyons. ** Near to Vienne,” he fays, is Lyons, 
" where the Arar and the Rhone unite together ; 
and there are about two hundred ftadia to it by 
land through the country of the AUobroges^ by 
. lailin^-up the river a fittle more j the AllobrogeSf 
former^ indeed, brought many myriads into the 

Livyjocl. 3f. •* TncoluBt propi AUobroges, gens jam 
•* inde fluUi Gallicl gente <^ibi» ailt inferipr ; turn diC. 

cors erat.’- ' ^ 

i ytoleiny ii, 8. p. 5a, 
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•*c fiel^ ra» As to the othCT three tribes, that fonu 
this line of little nations ; they are exprefely called 
Allobroges by Caefar. Once indeed, when* he 
made his inarch aerpfs the Alps into Dauphiny, 
he came into the country of tlie Vocontii” near 
Grenoble, he tells us, thence into the region of 
the Allobroges" near Vienne, and “ from the 
** Allobroges he carries his army among the Segi(~ 
Jiani^" He here fpcais of the Proper AUo- 
broges, we fee, as diftindl from the ^guliani; 
but afterwards comprehends them both, under the 
general appellation of Allobroges. “ Betwixt 
“ the countries of the Hebvetii and the AUobroges" 
he ikys, ‘^Jlotvs the Rhone — ; Hhc fartheji town of 
“ the Allobroges, and the, neareft to the borders of 
the Helvetii, is Geneva : from that town a 
bridge reaches to the Helvetian territories®.” 
He thus extends the Allobroges up the Rhone, 

Strabo iv» 28s* i* mripxiiTew Tnf to AovyJbv- 

yo»y etf ’ w ffVfiiAifffworiy 0 ri Afoc^ juu 0 Pol»yo$* S'uvu 

c^’ avio, mpt o* ita Tt^ AX^pefiffy )i vXuoitfw 

AWeSpofes fjLVpiao'b ttoXXom;, vp^spw fUf, irfct}ty09m 

Bell. Gall. i. 10. p.i2« fioes VQCQStk>ruixv---perve- 
nit, ind'e in Allobrogum fines, ab Allobrogibus in Segufianoa 
“ cxcrcitum ducit.” 

** Beil. Gall. i. 6. p. 7. ** Hd?euanim inter fines et AlIo« 
•* brogum, — ^Rhodanus fluit — ; extremum oppidum Allobro- 
** gum e£tf proximumque Helvetk^m finibus, Genevas ex 
CO oppido pons ad Helvctios pertinet/’ 
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it a fyfpaitint form all the way from yie«ne to 
Oelleva^ 


For frna reafon it was, drat the lately-refrored 
King of Lyons rdblvei} to accompany Hannibal, 
in frfs friture march through the country ; and ac< 
tuaBy franned hra reaigaaid frn* the whole route. 
He had not Jtrength frifricient, to prottB a Hanni- 

> 'nestmeof ^obn)gn,l1)en, is neceflarily Ct^cl. Ye^ 
to our great forfRia^ we fee a writer, tively, ingeoions, and 
lawwing, in a ftrenge paioi^in of fmcy inteijnetiog it as an 
Englifi am, ** AlUbngts or jBlaimnugbs as I call them,** 
lays Mr. Pownall, jp. 146, AU-ifmghs, or rtpuhlic *fle~ 
“ roughs, oaDed by fte Romans fagi,” a word, which, in the 
Rtrnian application of itto the'^Oaiils of Helvetia, adually fig< 
nifies provinces, not towns, ns ** omnis civitas Helvetia,** lays 
iCwfar, io'qnatii6rpi^«diri&e&** (BelLGaH. i. is. p. 14). 
Thus Bugdale, 1 remember, It^gcfts the appellation of the 
river Tame in Warwickihire, to be derived from its tamenefs ; 
toough it is equally the name of the ** Rex Fluviorum** of 
- Sritaih. But the AUi^rtigeB formed no republic boroughs at 
all. Tfaeir WBne^'inereiy OAto ' brigrs sw-Gs^lo-^foges in rea> 

■ di^; as we^have'foe Brig^vilfteo for a-Brit^ tribe in the north 
of England, even Belgw ASoimgts for another in the fouth, 
nnd'IJKrag^ -for theBritifo langu^e in Ireland. But, to a 
'Writer wlWtoiMMM' hot Britifli, eaeiy original name 'among tis 
is Englilh ; and, to an Engliflunan who is a patriot, every go> 
Wemnseat is repu^ean. Yet iftfr.frenqr’of fr e ed o m and that ig. 
''Dontnee'df 'ianguages, Inee finely mounted to their ** higheft 
'** noon** 'together ; when >0 nam^ importing only the nation 
to bt Gauls, is niadeto'priare*thcm a r^sfsMtc, and a republic 
olboropghs too. 

bal 
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bal againft ferioas formal attacks. He bad 
only a ddue^ by his prefence and power to r^Tcfe 
any attempts of parties againft him. The Car- 
tha^ians had mardied already, through the 
country of. the Proper AHobroges ; and had there 
probably received feme infults upon their rear. 
They would therefore be apprehenlive of the fame 
again, from the brother-tribes of tlie AHobroges 
beyond. Thcfe can be the only grounds for that 
intimation, which Polybius very weakly, as very 
vaguely, gives us ; of their ** being in a liate of 
“ apprchenfivenels, be^aufe of their march 
** through the country of the Gauls denomi- 
“ nated AHobroges To guard againd thefe, 
could be the only inducement for Brancus to offer, 
and for Hannibal to accept, the attendance of 
this petty king and of his petty hoft upon the 
army. And, what fixes the point for evor, 
adtion being the bed afeertainer of opinion; 
Brancus took not pod with his troops in the van 
of the Carthaginians, accompanied them not upon 
their flanks, but followed only in their rwr*. 
Thus attended and thus guarded, Hannibal re- 
ceived not a lingle infult upon his prefent march. 
He went through the country of the Tricadini, 
firom the grand angle of the Khone at Lyons, to 


' Polybius iii. 49. hcauiimatf mfof h» 

Cp9ru9 woptutfm 

* Polybius iii. 49. 

the 
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the deep indent of it at St. Gehis; here quitted 
France, and entered Savoy. , He ranged along 
the limits of the Vocontian dominions, from this 
indent to the Sier. He palled alfo through the 
region of the Tricorii, up to the town and lake 
of Geneva. But he met not with the fmallell 
annoj'ance, all the way *. 

The road too was not rough, and mountainous. 
It “ did not embrrais him,” lays Livy*. It was 
“ over an open and level country,” adds he who 
fingularly poflelfwl the fann of Virgil near Naples, 
and inhabited the hoiffe of TuUy at Baiae, the 
poet of Spain in the reign of Nero, Silius Italicus, 

or through cultivated fields’*.” It was, fiib- 
joins Pol3rt)iu8, “ for ten days along the river, 
and over a plane country’'.” It was therefore 
along the eafy margin of the Rhone. 


— rv. — 

Hannibal indeed met only with one difficulty 
in it, and that not from the road itlelf. This 

* Polybius iii. 49. A^seXq wmfm,tvcm mv ttuhn. 

Livy xxi. 31. ^ Haud oiquam impeditA vii, print. 

,** Silius Itsdicus : 

Jamque Tricafiinis ince<£t finibns agmen. 

Jam tsKiies campos, jam rura Voconcia, carpit. 

• Polybius iii. 50. Ev n^t/ous ■'■i ro ytt to* «oT»po»— o Te»i 
mutSiM;. 

airolb 
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' arofe merely from a river, which Livy calls the 
Druentia^ ; which the critical world has there- 
fore with a limplicity of faith, that is founded 
only on a delulive fymphony of names, believed to 
be the Durance of Avignon, Embrun, and Brian- 
con.; and which will appear demonllxably from 
what i fhall alledge, to be merely the Arve of 
Getieva. Folard, who, with all his cotempora- 
ries and all his predccefrbi^, was perluaded it was 
the Durance, and lb found himlelf compelled to 
bring Hannibal over the latter ; has therefore 
brought him over it at Briancon, to crofs Mount 
Genevre ; and yet abu^ his compcllcr Livy in 
the a<St, for deferibing that as a formidable river, 
which he lays is only a filament of water” 
there *. M. de St. Simon alfo, finding himfelf 
equally compelled to convey his hero acrols the 
Durance, but willing to avoid the Itrange abule 
of that very hifrorian whom he thinks he is fol- 
lowing, has turned and twilled the whole hillory 
into a mats of ablurdity ; by carrjdng Hannibal 
as far as Vienne to elcape from the Eomans, then 


* Hvy xxi. 31. “ Priufquam ad Drueotiam flumen p«r- 

venit.” 

« *“ II efl",”* dit-il, peu raifotmdUe dans la delcription 
*** qu’il [Livyl fait de cette noarche.— 11 1’elt encore meins dana 
*“ )e paflage de la Durance, qui n'eft quV* fart petit ru\ffiau ; 
“* car pour rondre fa narration plus rteesnsaestJaHef il a eu re- 
*“ cours d la JiHion et an mtrveilltux, et a fait tme grande tt 
*** impttueuft riviere d’ ttn filet d*eau”' St. Sinaon’s preface 

* mfrantly 
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inHantly turning.him ba<^ in defiance of them, 
and fording the Durance with him below Embrun ; 
where indeed it is more than a filament of vater, 
but where, it is hot yet a i&rimdable river So 
nearly douUe is the whole backbone of the hif- 
toay bent, by the violence of this folly! .The 
current that Hannibal now crpfled, fiiys Livy, 
“ is itf^ an Alpine river, and by far the mod: 
** difficult to be eroded of any of the rivers in 
** Gaule; as, though it brings down a great 
** body of water, it is yet incapable of bearing 
“ any vdTcls upon it; being confined by no. 
** banks, flowing in floral channels at onc^ 
and thofe diderent at difierent times $ fomxiag 
« therefore new fords and new eddies, and fo 
•* rendering the pailage uncotaia even for 
** wading ; rolling down, bdides, foagments of 
“ rock that grind into gravel, and, in conle- 
** quence of this, leaving no fore or deady foot- 
** ing fot foe forder That fois circumdantial 

dc- 


'* Preface xx> ** Annibal arrive i la Durance fois obftacle ; 
^ Cette riviere defeend d^Embrun 4 ^eron ; c-*eft done ebtre 
** CCS deux villea, qut fe trouvent 4 la drinte et 4 la gauche de 
** la route des Carthaginois, qu’jl iaut ^erdier ]a place 4 la- 
** queBe iU ariiventc La direAion de la maidte conduit 4 la 
** fir£pule, on fort prea^^ Wbat this direAion is made by Af. 
de St. Simon, hts map prdumes to fhev,' but bii preface Is 
alhamed to tell. 

* Idvy xxi. 31 . ** b ell ipfe Alpinus amnia, longb omnium 
** Galliae flumimim iSfficUlimus tranfitn eft. Nam, quiim 

** aqua 
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defcription was meant for the Arve, under the 
name of Druentia ; is evident, not merely from 
the courfe of the hiftory, but from the nature of 
..tUe Arve, and from the tefrimony of Strabo^ both 
oomhining into one with that. 

The Druentia, lays Livy, “ though it brings 
** down a great body of water, — is yet incapable 

of bearing any veflels upon it.” The Durance 
^e know to have been ^iftually navigated by the 
Romans. We have an infeription at Arles, that 
particularly notices “ tlje failors of the Durance^ 
and even ^)ecifies (what is very extraordinary in 
every view, what fhows the leathern boats of Bri* 
taip to have been common to the inhabitants of 
Gaule, what proves the prefent coracles of our 
town Severn to have been ufed by the Romans 
Upon the Durance) ” the coracU men of the town 
** of Orgon" upon it*. Yet the Arve has never 
been ma de navigable, firom the days of Hannibal 
to the prefent. « We fliould gain a great part 

aqpix vim vdiit iDgentem, non tamen navium patient eft t 
** quia nuUh coardtua ripii, pluribus fimul neque iifdetn alvei* 
•• ftueu, nova femper vada novofque gui^g^t iaciens, et, ob 
*• cadeda, pediti qnoque incerta via eft ; ad hxc, laxa glareofa 
« volvent, nihil ftaWle nec tutum ingredienti pr*bet,” Mar. 
edlinua, in Ins gicat confufion about the geography, place* tiu* 
Druentia on the Italian fide of the Alp* (xv. lo. p. ioi-ios). 

• ThiAneffe’* Travel* ii. ij. “Patfono nautar. Druen. 
“ Cioorum et ntliicuhrtoniiB coip. Ktnagi ne n fi d m .** 


3 
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** M this uieful produ^libn," ' fays M. Sauflure 
coiKxxtdhj^ Geneva and a coal mine, if the 
“ Government would pennit the Aive to he ren- 
deted tsavigahlc ; for the eipence of convej^- 
" anco is too great, by the ordinary carriage'*’.”^ 
Or, as he expretiks in mother place con- ' 

cerning a quarry, the ttones of it would find a 
*« good market at Geneva, if the conveyance of 
** them could be facilitated, by permitting the 
** Arve to be made navigable ®.” So ** incapable 
** of bearii^ any veflels upon it/* does the Arve 
yft remain $ while the £iurance has been navi- 
gated thefi fifteen hundred years t ^ The Druentia, 
adds Livy, is ** confined by no banks, flows in 
** feveral channels at once, and thofe different 
at different times.” At Sallanche in an ■ early 
part of the Arve’s courfe, remarks M. Sauflore, 

“ we cannot but regret, while we arc taking this 
** route, the quantity of ground which .tlie over- 
** flowings of thie Arve render ufelefi, eipecially 
if we reflect how valuable is arable land in a 
** mountainous country. The bottom of the 
** valley is fo flat, that with a little overflow in 

* Saulliire ii. 179. ** On tirerok ua grand parti de cette 
utile produdion, £ le gouvememeot' vouloit pennettre la 

** oavigadoQ, de I’Arvej car, par les voiturcs ordfnaires, let 
** fniis de tnn^ort font trap confideiables.'* 

• Sauflure ii. . soz. Ces ardoiles ieroient d’un grand de- 
•* Wt 4 Geneve, fi Ton en facilitpit le trani^rt en permettaat 
•* la mvigation de I’Arve." 
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« the river the waters mandate it entirely f even 
« in the ordinary Hate of the river, tliey cover a 
•* great part of it, and the flighteil obAicle makes 
hem change their bedy almofi from one day to an- 
oHier : if it were pojjible to confine them by banks 
“ to a certain channel, near a league fquare of land 
would be gained^” The Druentia, fubjoins 
Livy, “ rolls down fragments of rock that grind 
“ into gravel, and, in confequence of tliis, leave 
no fure or fteady footing for the forclcr.” As 
we come out of BonneSiGBe, notes M. Sauflfure 
concerning the Arve in a^wer part of its current, 

“ we crofs the Arve upon a bridge of Hone, long 
« and narrow; and we enter into a valley, which 
has all the features of the grand vallics of the 
“ Alps. The bottom of this valley, perfcelly 
horizontal, is leaked with the waters ot tlie 
Arve and of brooks that fall into it; — and the 


valley itlelf is about three leagues in Icngtli 
“ from Bonneville to Clufe : — wherever tlie earth 
is opened, we fee the bottom is fand difpofed in 


SaulTiire ii. 202* ** On regrette, en faifant cette route, la 
quantite de terrain que les debordemens de l'Ar\e rendent 
** inutile, furtout <i Ton reflechit combien Ics terres arables 
font precicufes dans ces pays montiieux. Le fond dc la val- 
“ 16 c ell fi plat, que pour peu que la riviere fc deborde. ellc 
•* l*inoiide en entier; meme dans les terns ordlnaires, die en 
“ couvr^ une^grande partie, et ie moindre obftaclc lin fait 
changer de lit, prefque d^un jour ^ I’autre : H Von pouroit, 
** par un digue, la contenir dans un lit permanent, on y gag* 
neroit prcfqu' une lieue quarree de terrein.” 
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borizMtai mixed ^tenialely~at times wUb 
**, beds ef gravi^ -and i>f boulder^ftones.. The nature 
* of the land and the perfe(^ Icvd of the iurfiu^e 
** in this vallejr, dcmonftrate -the bottom to fcc 
** formed an accumttlation of departs from tho 

** and this river, or the current which anciently 
' « occupied its place, to have been much higher 
** than it is at prefent, becaufb it muji ha/ve filled the 
“ whole of that vdky, of which it occupies only 
« a linall paxt^atlprefesit. < As. we go on towards 
“ Clufe,-^the Arve, li| ji |^^>pro aching the mbun- 
tains on the right, the road to pafs over 

** the rubbijh accumulated!^ the foot of thofe mountains. 

" This fubbilh is mofd^ the moun~ 

** tains all aroimd^\ar€-^bo^..t^ IfiVy-e 

• " frigid 

.•^Sauffuce IV 14^^48 ^ dejs Bonqe-ViUej! oa^ 
'trayerfeji;AiTe^Air,^^ijt^^ et I’gn 

** entre-dans une rallMj^qui a tous les carf^eres des grandes 
“ vaUecs de» 'Alpei.^lii ftmd 'dc'^cdf^c^yafl6e,'pamif^e^^^ 
•* jHDriibntd, abi^M't ^<<}b^niifleSux '^i ' 

** •V n GplfiagwMKTdt^la^Biffnae^iltti 

« Clufe eft ^ynvirqfj !»8 k 

** tifontaus^ qui iaaternenf queiquefois ay^ lits dc 
** -aiwr eVde%aHtt»aii^ifouii^^ £i iu£Si?b tt 

•* nivellemeut parlait de la furfacc, de^^la vall^, demontrent ^ 
•* <|oe ce fond S tte fbnnl^ paf PacdiifeulatftxS'l^ i^pdrfde 

** 4'Ante j = ^qiiefefcte rlvieiWj'^iW Ife ^ffitfraot 

•* esemxUitAt fa'plibe, a 

« eft aojwnl’htdj » ted^r l«otaUtii'dl 

** l£e, 6oa€dlilutis’nnet^^pMddlhvi'^*n^ 

' I -••'tfe. 
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“ fragments of rock” then, « whicii grind into gra- 

vel” in his Drueiitia, are anfwered exadtly by 
the calcareous fragments iii the Arve ; that ea- 
lily grind into gravel by tlteir conflia with each 
othCf, under the agitations of a turbulent torrent; 
that have aaually covered a large valley all over 
with fand, gravel, and boulder-ftones ; and, 
in their ftate of Iblidity and luallinels, mull: nc- 
ceflarily « leave no fare or Heady footing for the 
“ forder.” So faithfully is the Druentia of Livy 
reflected by the Arve of Geneva, in all the grand 
uud cliaradleriltic features of it 1 

f 

But as ,I confidcr this dilcovci*y of the Arve in 
the Druentia, to be one of the leading points for 
my full corre<5lion of the prevailing errours, and for 
my full invefligation of the real route, in the hif- 
tory of Hannibal ; let me with a kind of parental 
fondnels dwell a little longer upon it, and prove 
my point again from Strabo. At the grand Gla- 
ciere of Mount Blanc, near the fouUieru end of 
of it, is a pike denominated Aiguille de Glacier ; 
and on thO fouthem fide of this is a lake of water, 
large enough to be marked confpicuoufly in a 
moderately fized map of tlie environs of the 

** tie. La mute que IV>n fuit en allant i Clufe," &c. » £n- 
“ fuite I’Aive, en s’ approcbaiu des moatagnes 4 b dtoite, 

** force la routed pafler fur let debris accumulra au pied de cet 
“ moDtagnes. Cot detatit foot pour la plupart caicaires— ; 

“ cat let fDontagnes d'alestour font toutei calcairti." 

VoL. I. L 


mount. 
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mount, and noticed, as 'we fhall ' foon lee, by 
' Strabo. About four miles to tlie well of this, 
and on a level called Plan des Dames, rifes a 'ri- 
vulet, that Strabo (as We lhall equally fee) con.- 
fiders to be the conllituent current of tKe Aive< 
About the fame dillancc to the fouth-eali is Little 
St. Bernard, on which commences another rivu- 
let, that Strabo equally conliders to be the original 
■ftream of the Doria of Aolla^. That current is called 
Le Tenant ; as if the Arve began fo early in its 
courfc, to challenge the character which Strabo 
fpeedily gives it, to riifh. and roar and imitate the 
lound of thunder. It runs down the long Val de 
Montjoyc, carrying tlie waters of two brooks 
fi*om the Glaciere, and receiving at Pally what is 
'Aozv conlidered as the conllitucnt llteaffl of the 
Arve, from Chamouni and Col de Balme e. At 
tliis poirit of union, where the Romans have ftir- 
prilingly left Us feme memorials of a town of 
tlieirs, corre^oiiding with another of their towns 
at the head of this Val de Montjoyc, and juft 
above tlie l^ing of the Le Tonant * ; the Arve 

breaks 

- * Map prefixed to vol. ra. of SaulTare. 

« Ibid, ibid. - - r 

* The Romans had a road into the Alps, which went from 
Genev.t lo Pafljr, atid from w the hill jsA^heytmd Plaii 
des Dame^ called Le Bonhoinvie;' and whic^fell into the road 
far Little Sh Bernard, af St. Maurice (Neuvelte D^oription, 
Generale, et Particuliere, des Glaciovs, ^tCi par M< Bourrit, 
Chantre de PEglife Cathedrale de Geneve, et Fenfionnaire du 
Roi de France, Nouvelle edition, i Geneve, 17B5. tom. hr. 

* 37 )- 
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Wcaks from ks native ISomc among thefe devious 
|)arts of tlic Alps, and begins to fhow all that 
vigour and Vehemence which \vc ihall fee Strabo 
atti-ibuting to it. At Sajlcnche, a little below, a 
fine bridge of black marble, and of only one arch, 
was thrown dmvn by its inundations in the No- 
vcmlicr of 1778*. Lower in the current, and 
■on the way along its banks from Clufe to Sal- 


Icnche, “ the Arve, which at t(>rne points” of the 
\ alley appears to have haa’diy room enough for 
itfelf alone, teems alfo willing to difpiate the way 
with a tra\x']ler ; and comes throwing itfelf im- 
petuoujly againft him, as if to prevent him from 
“ mounting up to its toiu-cc *=.” When the bridge 
of Sallenche felt its fury, all the country as Iotv as 
Clufe tvas coveivil with Jts finds, and appcaa-cd in a 
ruined condition for fome time afterwards “ The 
polition 9f Sallenches,” we are told, ** ought to 
be very fine, if it be true that the bottom of 
“ the valley was once k lake ; tradition faj-s it 
was, and every thing feems to render the tra- 
" dition credible, bccaufc the bottom is ftill in 
‘'^^great part overwhelmed with the Arve; the 


*37). The remains at Pafly a« t^oin^^ioas in narbl^ 
both to Mars, and one eo Mars ^ugujtuf ^iiu i%), ' Thofc at 
le Bohhom^ arc toiiis : on ^ taiotivc fur cette fom- 
mit^ de$ xtn^dailleif dtfs |»*re£xucrercmperett^^ 

^ Sauflujt H, 167. Mlc vient ft jetter 

^ Bourrit iii. ^3. 

1/2 Jake 
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« lake D^uft IteYcl' SeiL tv(^' leases Bn|,' ‘an^ 
« o^e k^aH”; 

‘he, VSe|f»^,vOf .%;;g^§ tafevc 

P^adualk the Arvc, 

tpl the ^qynd ,Km 

the ordka^ kv|[^ ^Vq - 

flowed occafijMdl^^ al jprd&f ^ l^on^fike 
the Arve, 4efe»n^ogi*mpe^mil^&Qin'^!^|^^ 

tains, a^i4 qut 'rntb^aili^^ m f^cy, 

the hjlls, Md Mnch tk T^ey with its 4>^6- 
This it youllfddo upqh aD ^'^^'ktfe y^iey 
remoite fika its cvttirentj'e^reh thbbgji it ra- 
vaging its vbiy channel at the time; and'thiis 
S-height^^ the %el orthe' ^ey,' while 1' was 
•deepchihg the bed of tlie’^CuiTeht. Thcig two 
powers, however contrary ,k . . nature, yet 

adting in confederacy<*togetfaen h^w p lainly ef- 
fedted tifc change The^Arve afitei:>vard8 jmtixes 

aldng 

*, Bwerit iu. >*V.^ 

•* tre$-bsllf, Is^lqpd dje.fe 

•* Ufi on ‘Ic- iS^ et to^tx^ le^£ 4 re.cn;^x)!^ fwSfpc :.cc 

“ Meuw ^ low* J „ , 

. « 1 have made dus /emi^ awsy^itfew'^d Jypo- 

thefis^ fit. SaufiSte before coocem^^this ^egt vi^[e}r,J^ibnie 

nyct.more atfcirMt pj^^^we, 

and being hi^ifer iM tu hd to float ^,.^holc 

ii. 141- 14^^ he h^eamed diis bypothefls 

4 >f wiUoels.^ He ^ere finds a hill and tfic mountain IVluie^ 

abraded 
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along in a ibnorous torrent, chill and turhld, 
unruly m its courle, frequently overdOwinl;' its 
banks, and laying walte a great part of the val- 
ley in its way to Gifflcva'®. And how exaiflly 
do^ all this oobc^ with the delcription in Stra- 
bo I &hmd the Vipooptii,” cties this geographer 
concen^g t^s of the Alps, ** are the Sir 
conii said dieTi^n!, as behind them are the 
Medpaili d]^n> the loftieft heiglHs; the mod; 
altitude^of thc^ is 0ud to lx a 

f*; nundr^ fiadJia,?, or twelve imlss'and a half, 
‘‘■^in.alcent^' and fhf»ce again is the sh/eeft'* down 
La^e Bernard, tp the very hpunaariet of Italy : 
above,- in lome hollow places, is a great lake 
.^nd there arc two Jprings nqi very far 
. from each, other ‘1, one of which is tlie D&u- 

" uElfTivs,” the: ycry with the Druentia of 

• at the bafe by "the ^current of the Arve* The com- 

taoii->iiiinfe of experieoce fhoiwaithn ageot, to be .very compe> 
t^;toa!ty-.sb^oai whotevo’.- Yet philofophy, the phi- 
lofppby of pl^cs etpficiaUy, runi away oftco from the fun of 
ca^on'fisnfe to the darlt boles and comers of erudition. 
M. Satiffore has reeourfe again to his ancimt cvrrtnts, “ II me 
'‘•^pBteit'bfen vrailtenblable,*' he fays,'" <jue les etearpemens, 
'** et de cet^ coltine, et des bas du Mole an*deflbs de 1 * Arve, 
'biit eiSl ^bdttits, par ettii riviere Ulle qu*ette qfi imjeurtP- 

** taip mais par d'oeiiteiif meratis Veatuntf plus epnfiJerailiSf 
** fet ^‘fiik^ient a-pem-prts iavetme HireSiou'’ 

'BpeVhlV Second Travels ji. 1 1 j^Keyfler i. aa* and aa4 
(tAedkt^nmm the ^German, edit. .3d, 1760), Coxe’s T«vcls 
' !a SwkzdflsiiM ji9 Snd 60, and Moore*8 View of Society in 
fnucr, SiC 1.' 203*304. 

L 3 ^^^ 7 * 
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Livj-, a river furrowing up the ground y as 

‘Violently to. the RIjone j. and, the Durias h on the 
Other ^e, for it ^Ixcs with thjB hiding cai - 
n^ thong;h the (duntry of the Sal0 into- Cfalphc 
^ Rccujgatoly with 

alh th^ I fai^ iOjf the Arvc; and -fCfnns a 
hdl dchioni^ahoni^^'qf dtfeJh the A^e was 

atituaJIy dcno^natqd the lh-«entia or prncntius 
by the Romans 1 

Hayii^ now fettled the identity o^the riyer, 1 
proceed \yith ths thread, o^, the hiftdr)^ concerning^ 
it. The Draentia or Ahre,,i^ Livy adds, “ bcing 
“ accidentally fwelled with iains, canted a con- 
“ fidetabls difbrder among the foklicrs of Han- 
' > 

5 * Strabo iy« 3 Mela, is Ouoxovlww? Socwp* xpti Tpxofwi, x*i. 

ptT* »vloVf ijJoaAo* VTfp T«5 E;^ol/o*i xopi/^a;* to ^ouv 

mpQwWoy avliity v^o{f txalov t*iv ctyaoaa**»* xotv- 

'JgvSey waA^y/niv itt* touj -opou; Tov, rnj IraXi^; xala^ao-iy. Avau 
*)t Tto** XOiXoif TIf C-UV*5-C8'V*’ X»E TTfi'a* el'l/O cu 

arwAcji aXAt)X4fy* wv ix /xty T»ij i7fpa5 es:*v q Apoi/Ev7;of, •ssoloc.^o^ 
wi tvs roy Po^ot-yoy xci!Qa.pptTli9* x«i p Aovf/«f e*s 'rcevav'Iia, 
7«p Egg Tn*! Evlof TaV 

JS^TTE^/y 

** Pliny %r 3 pf Duroj^cf^ that It was oi a torrent as 
the Rbone» ooc w//wj fcip6 tprrentcs liaram et Drucntiam’* 
(lii. 4). Wrigbt djfcribes it, as rapid than the Rhone 

itfelf’* (Travels 14^ edit* ad* ij^uartp). And fecval remarks, 
that it ** is too irhj^etuous to carry any thing but Spots’' 
(Secoad Tfarejs ii, 1 53). 't'his. (hows us livdily the fqale, by 
which eicaggeration mpunts at tijncSjj" apd reaches the regions 
offalfehoPd. ' ^ ' 
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iiibal, in croffing it while tlieir hatly cager- 
nefs for palling, and their confufed -lamours 
during the patirage, united with all to agitate 
f‘ them U’*' rt'is accouftt llircl)'^ is too gene- 

ral, too indiliin^i, for hiliorical ulc. It fpeaks to 
the car, but conies not to the mind. It tells us 
fomething, which eventually vanilhcs into no- 
thing. We hca?* of a confufion, an agitation, in 
the army ; but we fee no confcqucnce, rclulting 
iVoni it. Silius Italicus however tells us that 
confequcnce, and the poet fills up the void left 
by the hiftorian. He fays, that the torrent, “ with 
“ the rains recently fallen, bore down many of 
“ the men as they were fording, whirled them 
away with its foaming eddies, deformed them 
“ with bruifes, and lacerated them with wounds,’’ 
])y dafhing tlicm againft the fragments of rock, 
“ and then buried them in the bottom of its 
waters®.” 

' lAvyxxj. 31. “Turn, fort^ xmbribus ailwaus, ingcBtcm 
tranfgredicntibus tumultum fecit ; quum, fuper cetera, tre- 
pidattone ipfi fua atque incertis clamoribns turbarentur,’* 

" * TurbiSus'hic truncis faxifque Drticntia laetum 
Du&oris vaftavit iter ; naniqne, Alpibiis qrtus, 

Avulfas ornos, et adefi ^agynina mantis, 

Cuift fooitu vulvcns, fertur iatrantibus undis, 

• Ac vada trsnfltito murat fallacia curfu. 

Non pediti fidus,^ patulis non puppibu* aquus, 

]^t tunc hymbre recens fufo,. oorrepta fub armis 
Corpe^ niuita virgin, fpiiinapti vertice torquens,. 
IniBierfit fundo lacerij deformia nicrabiis. 

L4 
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The Ar^e &ilk i]3to;the>lLhmief^ ri>D^Ahiitf^ 
mile to the weft of GeneK».{ ‘Yonit» ^tiie 
boundary, between; tlie doni«nidii»of 4aki!neva avid 
po^^dions of Savoy *. But it ; WiK ftmnerly muoh 
nearer to G^nevay than it is at ’^rbfeht ; a 
channel having be^ ciit for; it jby the Genevans, 
to prevent its frequent 'inundations tupon- them 
In. coniequence of this, a-i>(/r«yiaf'filver, weigh- 
ing thirty-four : ounces and a half, being ten 
inches in diameter, bearing a Roman infeription, 
and exhibiting a Roman emperour, one of the 
Valentinians, in the a^’of making's largefs to the 
army upon a vi<Slory ; was found juft in thfe an- 
cient bed of the river, a little ^ove the bridge 
over it, during the year % :and is' now kept 
in the publick library of Geneva >This^wait 

' '■! ''j'i S49i:i^naAl^ 

■ I \ d../f C’-'T.A 

• Mrs. Miller, v^ho, ioj hcr^rTj^vcU 
of the Arve. as frain her own inib^iop:-. appears feun tlM 
very courfe that uie takee in iier journey, jgr Genera and 
Rumelie to Chamberry, to leave die 
left of her, to mean therelMd.the'ttJitn 
port untruths of all,.vrhen .f^e.^^|ljp;il^ 
the "Arve continually.” This ji^,» ,?Q;jWri^ 
day’s travels, when two or three t&p intpyei^, 

when plates and names' fiavV eAir<wi'^i 
and the Lift have confounded the firft. 

.* JViiflbn ii. 4o{ll.' ‘ •!''d 

Breval's Fh’ft Travels ii. 17, 

Hifcut, The infeription <d5 Lat^ptaS'*- Onmidl '' Vafe dtW ^ liS 

*’ Aug. ;•> «” prcd>abl)r ii)^' and thereiote Ytdl^Hsi^'td 

the firft of the three Valcntinians ; the figiv^'ibrtbb''Ea^^RbUr 



»ti|^rta%^'^e.«Mgsae^!fare,' a l^gt Difli for the 
Impend ; land wAs loft with fome csfficer of 

,the hohfl>6W^> w of the train, 

that was^wejjt away by the torrent, like many of 
Hannibal’s foldiors, in- fording over it. At fome 
periods » of the year indeed, when the fnow w 
melting on the mountains, or the rains are pour- 
ing into tlie vallies? this torrent riles with a rapi- 
dity, extraordinary even in its irritable ftatc of 
waters. In 1673 and 1778 particularly, the in- 
undation from it was fo large; the quantity and 
violence of the waters, \vhich it dilgorged into 
the Rhone, were fo conliderable ; that even the 
ftream of the Rhone itfclf was ftopped, and its 
waters were, all fufpended in their courfe. There 
have eveh been times, when the current of the 
Rhone has been low, and the channel of the 
Arve charged with an extraordinary w^eight of 
Viratbrs ; tWt the former lias been forced back to 
Its iifue out of the lake, and the very mills at the 
'J^^|ge,^^..G^Cva have been turned backward, 
by jitSiKekunnence of feceding. This cannot have 
vwry ' frequently, becaute the fame 
cafifei^'thai^jfi’oducb an overflow in one of thelc 

rivers, muft generally pro- 

and hit tbldien^ he Handing in the front of them towards the 
l^pedhitoiv vov^itc^ping them all in ftature, gnifping the Half of 
a,ftBa4ai<d'9nt)i hit left .band; and holding a globe furmounted 
in bis right. The facet are ail erazed, by the vio- 
ient attrition of tlie gravch 


duce 
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dux:^ the tame in the other ; yet is recorded to have 
happened in i^yo, in 1651, in 17 ji, and in 
jt 733 So iteadily has the Afve preterved the 
ch^^iSler, which Livy gave it leventeen hundred 
years ago of “ bringing, down a great body of 
with it j But, what proves it to retaili 
CYCfi at this day the other part , of the character 
given, of “ being cemfined by ^40 banks, flowing 
in ieveral channels at onc^ and thoie diflferent 
« at difierent times M. Sauflure obferves con 
ceming very f>oint^ at which LjVy fo deferibed it, 
at which Haiuiibal and^ the Romans forded it; 
that, about tweh'c or fifteen years ago, the 
« Arve went very clofe to the fide of La Batie, 
and came to mingle with the Rhone very 
*“ obliquely ; fiftcrwards a port of its waters made 
‘‘ themfcives a way aerdfs the fand, j^ind formed 
“ an aim which entered the Rhone in an anglt\ 
approaching much, nearer to right one; ^ 

« lafl the Arve, hy m^re dint 0 / abrafwu, has hot- 
“ lowed ont o bed for itfelf at the fide of the Gar- 
dens, and the angle is become very oblique 
again Su,ch has bpen the regular and uni- 

•' Sauflure i. ix-14. 

* Sauflure i» 14 ... “ 11 y a oa qitinze atis que fAree. 

cotqyoitde tresrpves le cot^au de la Batie, et v^qit fe melcr 
au trw-obliquefnent. £nfwt« uoe pwtU de lei eaux 

V fit jour au travers du lajale,, at forma un. qui eptrt^t 
** dana te Jlhone Ibus un aqgle, qui approchoit beaucoup plys 
“ de J*nngle droit. I nfln TArve, & forpe d<; rongcr, s’eft creuse 

V un lit qiii. cotoye leajardias, et I’angle eij ledeyenu t.'es- 

M oblique.” ' F • 
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form cx»niiftcncy of ci^arac^cr in Ihc .^’C^ ihyougfc 
all af^esy. ' ; . , - 

^The rivers of tlie j^ps l^vc been jicniqTkx^^ 
the modCThs,.;tp much h^hcr iii, lummer than 

y I have noriced np grnrdtcs^ as “YoH^ thcf Atyt. 

Mr. Coxc indeed would kad us to fuppo{k^> th^i'^taife 
^ny of the Alpine rivers, There ftpucs pf^gx^ito^** 

he tells us, —which the gladeres difgorge on e^lv fide, 
after having received th^m from the.fuper-impending moua- 
tains;^ — Thefc {tones, which the inhabitants calil ^firrasa\ 
form a kind of harder to^iwrdi the foot of th^ n^ctUey of^ct, and 
“ have been piifljtd forvoari glacipr in its adwikeex; they 

extend even to the place occupied by the larger pi nes^* (ii. 3 aiid 
29). Thefe granites therefore arc i^ot found, wc are ready to 
fuppofe, beyond the fartheft limits of the ice. Yet the fiippo- 
fition would not be true, and Mr. Coxe probably docs not 
mean to infinuate it is. There arc fome granites found in the 
Arve, though fo few as not to demand ray notice in the text;: 
the calcareous nibbifti belpw Clufe being alfo “ melanges de 
granitet d^autrps roches primitives, qui ont etc tranfportees 
la par ks raerncs revolutions, qui en ont cbaric «V fcmhlahln 
f‘ aux environs de Geneve** (Sauflure ii. 148). At the glaciercs, 
notes Mr. Coxe above, the granites are called by the inhabi- 
tants Mpraine, or, as the term w'as in the firfl edition of thefe 
travels^ Mareme ^Sketches ^^98) ^ a term un-cxplaincd in both 
forms, but the fame undoubtedly with tlie Mcrrein or Merrln 
of the French, the Merefmc,^ Mnremium, or Mer€7ninm of our 
old laWtbopks ahd rfd chronicles ; ufed in all to fignify tbnber 
for building, but, as appears from the Alpine application ot it 
to granites, from the Scotch orthography of it, Marcmiiiiu 
(Spclman’s Olofi&ry), and from 'analogy, originally and pro-, 
periy fonts for bXiilding/ We thus explain'd word* 

that has puzzkd all our antiquaries of law and of language* 

in a manner crh^lty juf^ and fati^fafforib’ convincing- 


in 
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in winter, hecai^ of the melting of the fiiows on 
^wountein**. Nor is the rcmaiJc new.- It is 
alnioft as old as the fea itfelf; Stmbo having 
•Bwde it, near eighteen hundred years ago *. 
Xbefe nvteV therefore muft nqtuiaUjr be in their 
hij^ ibte, whan the fun^^Jjeats have been 
aau^ lo)^gid:Qi» .thefnow8, during the &afon of 
Autumn. -And tip thefe &o|^ which had been 
wng melfihg, « « to; tl^^acci^iitai ndns of 

of 3^ijs ; muft yrc attribute the 

Obft^qn, that % 4rv§ gave to Uannibal, 
m what w^ appear to have beem th^ 

ver3.feafon qf Aptu^^ ' " * - ‘ ^ ■ 


.-^HAXNiBAo/Kas i^^etttea^tbe AliiineTBgian, 
iHough hcvwa® wot, j^txooano to^the^grdirt ^pafer jqf 
the Alps., Thet&ien^ Kiap^Mftiife 
d^er^QFc^itle^iiiiB, l^He^ould rhe 'i^;:dDBger iaf 
&ltwcc..inffoeweirtiiwigi.'t^, C^arfthagmintwj.^^ 
^tlyfehfepTt ^ a ttdT da v er aififcuri^itq theiri loatcbi. 
:|lApAriWi04^jbn9Q :>tfae9^ag(!U^lhd<A.i|n;.f'J* 


^ VoK ti» chap. i. IhA. hr. 


>.v *«ftfeUw»«iiL;49«,Ai^eBAn.A(i|^^ m 

,yr.^«v » y *«UAX.«, •* He fteiM tliek- nwrebtteai 

Vt irh Sf little dtferimination docs Mr. Hawi|ii^^ trani&tet - 

He 
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-He went wift tliCitt-To~'di6' faM^ ot 

thole GanisJ-g^^^h^m 

his dpntehfenhpns; khd'^tfpoi^; wHoh? “pf efcHch 

of iBraridhi-cr!feTa* 'ilaLl^cl^^^^ 

as far^ th6*¥aMeft*foy^ri'^b¥lEfe*i?^^^^P^ 

« 6fiN^Ev^^'''fie'Mrt6# 
balv tin^ rctuihifid; * 

•iPblybias ikys''&prcM^ 

** ri’VWj' dbSut eight 

iniUsi ' ii&iSti liyons *'; 

more i\mi nikety^fix^^^i^^ thfc 

the ftorthernBi^lii of <ii6'’Kfioni6*^'kbd 

full hundred by the longefti onHfie fobthfirn *. 

From Geneva eaUwai^ ^ong the Rlione, the 
country flietch^s #feiut forty miles to St^ffin- 
goult, and the vdadoruiiB ^njthe^tow. border of the 
IXrtchy :o^ Tfce cutwht of a river 

alw«^ marks tKe Idw part k>f a region, as every 
ddrcurt^s io aftafe oC^ogreflion firwn the high^ 
torthe: lowdr parts. ^-iThe roaditbcicfoire from the 
Ibu^/o&.iFmnoe ^ the entry of the Alps* had 
been laid along the channel of the Rhone, as 
v ^iny off the inounts^ qn the call, and 
the moft tcv^ line pf the intermediate 
re^oni It thus alfo continued gradually afccnd- 

t.fiMybfaliiikt -tml^nt.moTal^ «« mOmuirMt 

4t?iiSi^hai£a'fTbBBs<M*l^-*rit*eriBaa, I7«7, J— 6; 

Oriy •^t 2 ' ^ 
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ing the inclined plane of, the fifeam, and carried 
llannibal infcnlibly, though oifcuitoiifly, to a 
nearer level with the Alps: But where the Dutchy 
of Chablais ends, and near tlie caitern horn of 
the lake, commences what may be conlidercd as 
the cradle- valley of the Rhone. Polybius has in- 
formed us concerning this river, that for a long 
“ time it is carried down a valley, the nortbevK 
“ fide of which is inhabited b)' the Ardyes Celtae ; 
“ while the fouthern is bounded by thofe jhpes of the 
“ jUpSy whith Utcline to north : but the plains 
upon the Pb are leprirated from this valley 
along the Rhone, by the trefis of the Alps 
Accordingly wO find there is a valley, which ex- 
tends from the Lake of Geneva up to the fprings 
of the Rhone; is therefore one of tne longefi: 
vallics in Europe^ being no left than thirty-four 
leagues in extent | and has the ctirrcirt of the 
Rhone, running cndlorig for its whole length. It 
Is formed .bv- a vafl: chafin, which the hand of 
nature lias icooped' out between two parallel lines 
of mountains ; as the grand outlet, for all the 

'Foiybhis iii. 47. }>". iirivoxo, a tvord truiQatcj 

•* ctriefly” by H^lfnpten (L 34§)V'fo by all, 

but plainly from the codt^,^ th9l bieft ft^n^rd . of meaning^ 
figntiying here, as h Hgnifies iii other authors, a Uing iitaet 

** ii' aiia<in«&. ov, wpof uiv <T»f c(m1(KK, KaTou xa^auavm’ Wf 

^ S'' dvo ^ladijSfiet; etvhv ^rXivpeur opi^oiiMr^ nrwcaV, iirpo; fltpKipv 

Tvp ti9»* r» free^» toy HetSoY—’f 

** pPTd Tou xalflb TOY PoSdm m 

ofwif ftxpvpuoei* 


waters 
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waters of the mountainous country adjoiningi 
The region of ihofc who were called Ardyes Ccitai 
in the days of Polybius, who were denominated 
Hclvetii in the days of Caefar, and from a. parti- 
cular diftri£t within it are now named Switzers or 
Swifs ; lies all to the north of the Rhone, and 
among the northern chain of mountains s. And 
to the Ibuth of the Rhone are the Alps, that lead 
into Piedmont or the Milanefe in Italy But 
this long valley tjn-cads its narrow lap along the 
fouthern bank of the RhJpnCj between it and the 
fouthern mountains, under the eniphatical appel- 
lation that naturally prevailed in the vicinity of 
fuch a valley, and afterwards ditfuted itfelf over 
the refl of Europe ; that of VallAis, or the Yalleyi 
Into this yalley, which is only a continuation of 
the inclined plane of the current, but divided 
from the preceding by an interpofing mountain ; 
Hannibal ncjtt entered, turning tlie grand angle 
of the Alps, but, as nature forms all her large 
angles, onexounded off into a bend imperceptible 
in its beginning, and undeftneable at its end j 
matching under the very lhadc, of the Alps on. 

* Thofe wtio'were call^ Celta m the days of Polybius, and 
ArdyesQtXtm as MonntaiHtersy were afterwards call^ Helvetii 
as Celtse. Galii, Galat^e, Gallitte, Celta, and Caled-oncs, 
Wdllr, Fatl^ ^//fl*broges, and Heh/etAu are all the lame ap- 
pellatives, altered merely by provincialities of prontinciatioa 
and diyerfities of teftnination. 

^'Boorriti. 21, 

» , his 
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his right ; and prefling forward to the well-known 
avenue through them. Livy {herefore acqiiaints 
us, in full conformity to all this, and in total non- 
conformity to every other route ; that Hannibal 
had a road moltly level, from “ the Druentia" or 
An’e to the Alps 

“ Ks long as the Carthaginians continued in 
“ the plane-country,” adds Polybi;is, “ all the 

natives abfrained from inlixlts to them ; afraid 
‘‘ partly of Haunihars cavalry, and jiartly of the 
** Gauls acrompanyin:!/ him The natives al)- 

flaincd for both thele rcafuiis. while Hannibal was 
marching up to Geneva. They even abflained 
sifterwards, when the ctcort was gone back, and 
they could have only a- di'cad of his cavalry. 
This indeed Polybius do(;s Jiot toll us, l>ut Livy 
does. “ Hannibal reached tlie Alps,” according 
to Livy, “ with the apparent good-zvill of the in- 
“ habitants of the region So ditlrinrinatcly 
are the two itages of Hannibal’s advance from 


‘ Livy xxi. 32. *• All Druentid, campeftri maximi itinere, 

— ad AJpes — pervenit.” 

Polybius iii. 50. Ew; julfv ev cTTtn'gJo*; »Hr»v, 

vsttvlii fiitv7wv*— Tflt (Air Tt/i iffirsi j Ta Tbt; 

* Livy xxi. 32. “ Ab Dracnti^ — cum bona pace ad Alpes, 

** incolentium ea loca Gall orum,—perve nit,” or, as the words 
fhould evidently be tranfpofed, Ab Druentia— dd Alpes, 
“ cum bon^ pace incolentium ea loca Gallorum,— pervenit/^ 

Lyons 
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Lyons Jo the afcent of the Alps, charadterizcd 
between thele two writers ; Polybius defcribing 
the former half, by its refpedt for the efcort and 
its fear of the cavalry ; and Livy delineating the 
latter, by its apparent good-will” to Hannibal ! 
So ditcriminately indeed are both charadlerized by 
Livy himlelf, the only one of the two that men- 
tions both ; the former half, as having a road 
** not embarrafling,” and the latter, as having a 
way “ mottly level.” 

The region denominated the Fallals is divided 
into two parts, the Upper and the Lower. Thele 
are ndt defined by the natural boundaries, that 
aiflhally form a couple of vallies ; but by Ibme ar- 
tificial and arbitrary limits of their own. The 
Upper comes down wellward to the city of Sion, 
and“ the river Morge on this fide of it ; while the 
Lower flrctches from it in a pleafing oval, as fiir- 
veyed from the mountains above, by Martigny 
and St. Maurice to St. Gingouh. Near St. Mau- 
rice the grand line of the Alps, which confines 
this valley clofc on the right, pulhes up fo near 
to the Rlionc, as to leave no interval for a road 
between them* One therefore has been made 
tlirough them. The obftru£ting hormvork of hills 
has been perforated, in order to admit a commu- 
nication between the two vallies. An opening is 
thus formed, which is fame leagues in length, and 
carries the appearance of a vaft, magnificent ave- 
VoL. I. M nue. 
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nue. On each lide is a range of lofty rock, while 
the ground is completely level under the foot. 
Such an entrance as this' into a valley, might have 
been defended by a fmall nunibta*, againfl the 
whole army of Hannibal*" ! But it was formed, 
no doubt, iince the days of Hannibal, and by 
thole tamers of the mggednefs of nature, thole 
conllrndlors of roads for half the globe, the Ro- 
mans, on their reduction of the country. Till 
the period of this reduction, and till the vidlorics 
<jf Augullus over the very Alps tliemlelves, a bold 
iin(l broad arm of the Alps came forward acrolit 
the road, un-perforated and un-levclled. The 
road, that had traced the plane of the weft- 
i'.rn valley, here mounted the proje6'ting rampart 
of tlic Alps, and then defeended into the plane of 
tin; eallern. And as Livy with great precilion 
applies the name of “ Plane Country,” to the re- 
gion between Geneva and the Pafs ; lb with frill 
greater he delcribcs the road along it, not as level 
entirely anrl nniverfally, but, becault^ of this grand 
inlcrpofition of mountain, as “ mojily kvcl^." 

" SiiTilcf 88-90 and io8>i i6, Bourrit i. iS-19, Coxei. 39Z- 
394, and Moore’s View of Society >44, *47, *49. “ Redlk 

** itaque incol% totam valJem unum quoddam oppidum cenfent, 

anontibua quafi moeniis rouoituni, cuj us porta Tarnadas fit” 
(Simler 88). 

“ Livy xxi. 3a, Ab Druentift, cainpeftri maxime itinere," 
— ad Alpcs.” 


About 
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AlK)ut ten miles to tiie call of St. Gingoult, 
near the middle of this perforated mountain, upon 
the rocky point of the whole projedlion, and 
clofe to the Rhone, ftands the town of St. Mau- 
rice at prefenl, the ^arnada of the earlier Roman?, 
the Agaunum of the later, and the reputed, the 
probable fcAnc of the mart}Tdom of that legion of 
Chriftians, which bore the appellation of Theban, 
which honourably refufed to renounce tlieir 
Heaven-defeended religion, and were all mafla- 
cied for the refufal by that favage enemy of 
Chriflianity and of Man, Maximian*^. About 

twelve 

® Siitiler 88-go and 108-116, Bourrit i. i8-ig, and Coxe i. 
392-393^ Tradition has been always firm and fteady, in afTert* 
ing this to be the feene of the martyrdom. As the town be- 
longed to the Kings of Burgundy, on the fettlemeiit of the Van- 
dals in this part of the empire ; and as Chriftianity fingnlarly 
triumphed over the very lavages, before whom the empire lay 
vanquilhed and prolfrate ; an abbey was crewed here in the 
iixth century, by Sigifmond, King of Burgundy. Ever lince, 
has the town alTiimed the appellation of the Saint, to whom 
the abbey was dedicated ; Mauritius, the leader of this military 
band of martyrs. Such a tradition, and fuch a fa6i: accompa- 
nying it, come in as powerful auxiliaries to the original narra- 
tive. Yet in that fpirit of fcepticifm, which is now prevalent 
in the critical world, which is proper and ufeful in itfelf under 
llrong reHrii^ions, but is generally as it is operating at prefent, 
a mere gas of folly with which Ignorance fills up its balloon, 
and Infidelity fets itfelf wildly afloat in the air ; not only the 
place has been difputed, but the very fa6t has been denied. 
Every, humour in literature and in theology, that once becomes 
popular, is fure to grow ridiculous. Ninety-nine in a hundred 

M a 
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twelve miles to the eaft of this town, is- thkt of 
Martignyp, the Octodurus of the Romans^ 
the very limit of Hannibars march along the 

even of thinking writers, arc in niany points the mere echoers 
of popular opinions, and the very parrots of the talk of the 
times. To difbelicve or to doubt one half of ecdejiajiical hif- 
tory in particular, is the impertio^Dt fathion of the moment ; 
and is more etnincntly the falhion with fome, who are all the 
while difplaying their own weaknefs of credulity, in hillory fe- 
cular, ixiodern, and national. But this improvident Pyrrbonifm 
often Blows itfelf in a milder light, carries the. face of fome 
zeal for religion, and then fets the whole narrative alide with- 
out prefuming to difprove it. This is the mode with thofe^ 
who mean well, who cannot difprove, and who dare not admit. 
“ Without entering into the merits of the queflion’* concern- 
ing the narrative of tht Theban legion, fays Mr.Coxe 393, 
** I cannot but remark, that the caufe of Chriftianity has fuf- 
“ fersd more from weak and imprudent defenders, than from 
** this lharpeft attacks of its moft inveterate adverfaries.** 
He thus creates a fit£li6n of his own, as if the aBertion of die 
was connc£lcd by the afTertcr, with the very caufe of 
** Chriftianity** itfelf; and then goes on to condemn the afTer- 
tion, “ without entering into the merits of the queftion.** 
This if. no bad fpecimen .of the pert and flippant and ridicu- 
lous mode of writing upon fetch fubje^^s, that is predominating 
arnong us at prefent. It is conflned, I believe, to our own 
nation. It falls in with the beiK of mind, in the generality of 
Bnghih re^idei s, and in the gencralily of Eiigltih authors too, 
W'ho are only a more refined part of the vulgar. It indulges 
that indolence of intelkft equally in both, which does not love 
to difeufs h doubted point of hiftory, to clear it of the rubbiBi 
around it, and to let it in a full point of view before the 

* Simlct 110, and Moore u 249. 

Vallais, 
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VallAis, and the very point at which he entered 
the Alps, But, in order to throw a lirong light 
upon this part of Hannibal’s expedition, let us 
call in a portion of hillorj^, thiit is only about 
170 years later in point of time. We have feen 
Pompey engaged before, in ti'ucing back the lh;ps 
of Hannibal acrofs the Alps and along the Rhone. 
Let us now contemplate Caefar, equally though 
mediately employed in following the very track 
of Hannibal, along the channel of the Rlione, 
and into the body of the Alps. Caefar fent a de- 
tachment of troops, as I have Ihown before, to 
open that very communication between Gaule 
and Italy, to which Hannibal is now marching. 
Let us then attend the op^ations of this detach- 
ment, in order to know particularly the nations, 
with which Hannibal is at prefent, and is to be 
foon, engaged ; to fee exactly the nature, of the 
country of both ; and to make the whole illuf- 
trate, afeertain, and eftablilh the real hiftoiy of 
Hannibal. 


“ When Casfar went into Italy” at the conclu- 
fion of his fecond campaign in Gaule, “ he fent 
“ Ser. Galba,” he fays, “ with the twelfth legion 
“ and a party of cavalry, among the Nantuates, 
“ the Veragri, and the Sbduni, who range from 
“ the borders of the JUobroges" at Geneva, “ from 
" the Lake of Geneva, and the river Rhone, to 
M3 “ the 
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the tops of the Alps X The occafion of fend- 
ing him, was this ; that he wanted tof have 
THE ROAD laid open, by which road the mer- 
chants had utdd to travel, at a great riik, and 
with ^at impofts laid upon them^ He per- 
mitted him, if he thought it requifite, to ftation 
tlie legion ihOTe for the winter*. Galba, 
having gained tome vi6lories over tliem, and 
ftormed feveral of their callles*,” &c. This 
account is peculiarly ufeful to us, at prefent ; as 
it draws up the curtain, which hung before the 
prefent portion of our hiflory. It Ihows us very 
didindtly, that the nations, with which Hannibal 
was engaged aftei* the fnendly Sovereign of Lyons 
had left him, were the Nantuates, who lived 
along the lake from Geheva to St. Gingoult pro- 
bably, and fo filled the line of the prefent Dutchy 

' Bell. GalL'iii. i. p. 85. ** Quum in Italiam proficifee* 

** retur Caefar, Ser. Galbam enm Icgione duodecimo et parte 
“ eqnitatfis, in Nantiiate^ Veragros, Sedunofque mifit ; qui 
** a finibus Allobrogum, et lacu Lemano, et flumine Rbodano, 
** ad Summas Alpcs pertinertt.” 

' Ibid. “ Caufa mlttendf fair, qnod iter per Alpes, quo 
** itinere, 'inagno cam periculo ‘magnifqtie poitoriis, merca- 
** tores ire coftfu^erant, patcBeri volebat. 

■ Ibid. p. 86. ** Huic'permilit, ti opus efle aibitraretur, 

uti in iis lecis legionem, hiemandi catisA, collocaret.” 

* Ibid. ** Galba, iecundis aliquot praeliis iadtis, caftellif- 
** que compluribus eorum expugnatis,” Sic. 


of 
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of ^ablais “ ; the- Veragri, wlio ranged on 
alon^'thc lake and the Rhone, to the borders of 
the Lepontii Viberi and the town of Vitp ; and 
the Sedoni, who inhabited upon the road pf the 
Alps to the very fummits of the mountains, lliey 
all extended, we are told, “ from the borders of the 
“ Allobroges, the Lake of Geneva, and the river 
“ Rhone, to the tops of the Alps The mo- 


* There is a. town of Kantua to the north of the Rhone and 
to the ^ejl of Geneva, in the Breffe, and on the fliorter road 
from Lyons to Geneva (fee Maps for Mod, Univerf. Hill, and 
Sketch 5) ; but this is too remote from the Nantiiafes to have 
any connexion with them, being not lefs than forty -four miles 
from Geneva. Coincidences of appellation muH always be ap* 
plied, in accordance with geographical proprieties. 

'' Simler 52-53. “ Non long^ infra Glifam, mums a Rho- 

“ dano ad exciirrentia juga proximorum inontiuin duftus eft ; 
“ hunc ad hollium vim arcendam quondam extruftum fuiffe, 
turres et propugnacula oftendunu— Hie terminus Viberorum 
“ fuifle cenfetur 5 unde et pagus in monte fupra Vefpiam, a 
“ Sedunis Termina^'*^ in the maps Terminerty “ appeliatur.” 
Now, “ hie murus ncgledtui habetur, multifque in locis 
“ fatifeit.” 

^ How untruly then has Dio abbreviated this part of Caferi® 
hiftory, when he fays that Servius Galba,’* Faxfa; 0 Sipwo?, 
which fhews his full name to be not Sergius, as is commonly 
fuppofed, but Servius, ** brought the Fera^riy who live up 9 n 
“ the Lake of Geneva y clofe to the Allohrogesy and uf to the 
Alps^ to fubmit, fomc of them by force,” though one nation, 
and fome evep by confent;” Ov»f«yp6ff, te Tjut Ai/xCavv 

xat wfos Toi? 1*^X9* AXirtWy oiKovvl^iy rw^ p* t 

Cm rovi xa* opx«Xor<^, •nrotfti’ncvt^o (xxxix. 5* P* ^ 9 ^)* The 
manner of the narrative is as injudicious, as the geography of 
the'coxintry is falfe. 

M 4 tive 
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tivc for fending troops among thefe nations, ^wa_^ 
to penetrate as Hannibal had penctratedr'bSfore, 
through the Nantuales, and through the Veragri, 
to THE ROAD over /tlie Alps and the Seduni living 
along it,. The troops font “ gained fome vi6to- 

ries over them, and Itormed leveral of their 
“ caiUes but thefo caflles belonged to, and 
thele vidtories •wrere gained over, the Seduni 
alone. This the very objedt of tlie expedition 
Aiggefts, and this Cafetar explicitly declares ; 
the fum of all the expedition being reckoned up 
by himfclf, to be only that the Seduni were 
“ conquered upon the Alps 

All thefe three were eonlidered as Alpine 
tribes. As fuch, were they reduced afterwards by 
Auguflus, and ipecified on his trophy near Mo- 
naco 5'. Yet they were equally eonlidered as 
Gallick nations, and as members of that great 
dbmmunity of nations, Gaule ®. Nor did the 
Nantuates or Veragri attempt to oppofe, either 
Hannibal’s army, or Caelar’s detachment, as it 
marched up the valley to the road and the Se- 
duni. All that march of Hannibal's however, 
though it was puifoed through a couple of nations^ 
is totally oMitted by Polybius. He confiders the po- 

* Bell. Gall. iii. 7. p. 99. Viftis in Alpibus Sedunis.” 

■f Pliny iii. ao. “ Geates Alpiux devisee, .-—Nantuates, 
“ Seduni, Veragri.” 

* Dio ^ncxbc. j. p. 19a. Ev 
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litiofl of Geneva as the beginning of the Alps, 
thercfejTs carries Hannibal a hundred miles from 
Lyons, and inftantly lets him to enter the Alps. 
Hannibal, he tells us, having — marched along 

“ the river about a hundred miles, began the af- 
cent of the AlpsV’ Strabo lb lar docs tlic 
fame, as to conlider the whole country from Ge- 
neva to the call for a part of the Alpine r^on ; 
faying “ there is a way for hi)n, who leaves on 
“ the left Lyons and the country adjoining to it, 
“ and who again makes a turn in the very Peniney* 
thefe Alps fo called, and crojfes the Rhone" by 
the bridge of Geneva, or the Lake of Geneva" by 
a boat, “ to the plains of the Helvetii Silius 
Italicus alfo does the fame again, palling imme-- 
diately from the Druentia or Arve to the entrance 
of the Alps'. But, whatever excufe we may 
make for the Geographer or the Poet, wc can 
neither make nor admit any for the Hiftorian. 
This is certainly one of the many deficiencies, 
and of the very important too, that juft criticifin 


* Polybius iii. 49^50. AmSay Toi^ ^roTfl> 

f^OV flf OKlcirKOCrtOVS TUf •OTfOf T*? afocSoXm, 

^ Strabo iv, 31 9* tv to Aovy- 

ibtivoy xa.4 t»jv vTEpKUfAEmv T" -waAiv 

Toy PoSatwov, v 7nv XtfjLvnt rnv Atfxivwv, r» EXovniltuy 'sridia. 

' Silius Italicusy having defcrlbed the paffage of the Druen- 
tiusy adds : 

S«d jam prsBteritos ultra meminilTe laboresy 
Confpefis propiiis demp&^re paventtbus Alpcs ; 

Cunda gelu^ &c. 

mixfl 
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rouft forever lament in the narrative oljPolyCius. 
A range of country about fixty miles in-<^ength, 
is annihilated by the ne^igence of this HTjtcr ; 
and we find a- great gulph yawning wide before 
us, when we would purlue his march of Hannibal 
with- geographical fidelity. Yet fuch has been the 
reverence /hewn to the pen of Polybius, fuch the 
idolatry paid to his name, that his very faults 
have been confecrated with his excellencies, and 
the erring mortal has been enfhrined in the glory 
of the Divinity. Though livy comes in very hap- 
pily to fupply his deficiency here, and expofes it 
very llrongly by fiipplysng it, yet little attention 
has been given him ; and the hiilorical world has 
generally preferred, the falthoods of this Plato, to 
the tmths of Livy. Accordingly we find Folard, 
as'foon as ever,, in fome compliance with Livy, 
he has brought Hannibal over what he takes to 
Ijc Livy’s Druentia ; carrying him veiy 
“ to encamp vipon Mount Gonevre at the fummit 
“ of the Alps'*.” This, to be fare, is a note b^ond 
ela in harmonizing widi Polybius ; but the ge- 
neral note was finick by Polybius, and is only 
rcpeiitecl in a higher tone by Folard. M. dc St. 
Simon too, equally complying with Livy, in car- 
rying- Hannibal over what he conceive.^ with 
Folard, to be Livy's Druentia, and fording it 

' '• Preface.' T'able Je Comparaifoa, “ Le feptietne jour dc 
Ik niarche, H pafla la Durance, ei vint camper fur le mont 
Genivre st la fpmmitd des Alpes.” 


about 
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abo^t Breoule ; iays “ the; Durance offers in tbh 
“ phiCi'ihG picture,, that Livy has drawn of it; 
“ the Alps, .which are on the other prefent 
thenafelves Cuch as Hannibal faw them ; — the 
portion of Breoule agrees p^feSlly with the little 
“ town” more that* a mile within the Alps, as 
we fhall foon fee, “ whither the Barbarians retired 
“ during the nights We thus behold a lingular 
phaenomenon in literature ; the rays of Divinity 
from Polybius playing fb fiercely upon the cycvs of 
M. de St. Simon, that 1 m could not fee Livy, 
even while he was looking at him, for the 
dazzling lullre of . them. Livy, he obferved, 
carried Hannibal over the Dnicntia, and, as he 
fhould alfo have obferved, carried him from 
“ the Druejitia, by a road moflly level, to the 
“ Alps*” But Polybius had leaped over this in- 
termediate region, and therefore both he and Fo- 
lard refufcd to jjace along it. They digrelfed fo 
far from the guiding hand of Polybius, as to ford 
a river not pointed out by him ; but then refufcd 
to Ibray any fartlier from him. Though they faw 
the country fpreading level before them in Livy, 
they bqrft into the mountains with Polybius. 

' Fre^e xa. La dire^ion de & marehe conduit k fa 
“ Breoule, ou fort pves ; la Durance — offre en ce lieu le ta- 
“ bleau, que Tite-Live en fait ; les Alpcs, qui font au-del&, 
fe prefenttnt telles qu’Annibal Its a vfies ; — ia pofition de la 
•« Breoule convient parfaitcincnt a la petite ville, .oil les bar- 
bares fe retiroient pendant les nuits.” 

Livy 
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Livy indeed was confidered by them« and hai hi- 
therto been confidered by all, not as he isi^ht to 
have been, not as an equal planet with Polybius 
in the horizon of our hiftory ; but as a kind 
of fatellite only to him, one attentive to his 
movements, one, reflecting his brightnefs, and 
hardly noticeable in the luftre of bis beams. 
And this falfe idea has contributed to give a falfe 
him, to many parts of the hiftory of Hannibal/.” 

« Galba,” 


* Polybius iii. 50, fays, that Hannibal in ten days/’ ev 
marched a hundred miles, and begad toafeend the 
Alps. Folard, rafh in his blindnefs, has prefumed to point out 
the very place, at which Hannibal encamped in each of th^ ten. 
On the Ji/tB he brings him to Lautaret, and i^aks of tite hattU 
at the entrance of the Alps : II a cinquieme au Lautaret ; c^eft 

^ li qu’il foutint Ud. combat centre ceiix dc pays.” On the 
fenHjUk he carries him up to the top of the Alps, and on the 
eighth begins to carry him down^ Ic feptieme jour de fa 
marche, il — vine camper fur Ic mont — la fommite det 
Alpes ; la huitieme il defcendil; des Alpes when in Polybius 
he has not yet reached the Alps, when he there marches ten 
days, and then tries to enter. This is fo aftonifhingly wild^ 
that ive are amazed to think how the nam,e of Folard could ever 
have been railed into celebrity, and how the world of fcholars 
could ever unite to put fuch a ^ofs impohtion upon themfelves. 
But let me fubjoin for the fuller convi<Slion of my reader, if 
fuller can be, St- Simon’s general account of him ; not as from 
himfelf, who is a profeflhd antagonill, but from another writer 
of France, to whom he appeals, and of whom I remember 
Mr. Gibbon to fpeak highly. ** J*cfpere qu’on ne me refufera 
pas/’ he cric^ “ de fe rappciler que Guifehardt (voyez Me- 
“ moires Militaircs fur Ics Grccs ct Ics Remain^ Edit, de la 

« Haye. 
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“ Galbl,” adds Caefar, “ having gained fomc 
“ vi<Slprics over them, and llormed feveral of 
their caftlcs; on their fending embaffadours 
“ to him from every quarter, giving him hof- 
“ tages, and entering into peace with him, de- 
“ tcrmined to fix a couple of cohorts among the 
“ NAntuates, and he himfelf to winter with the 
remaining cohorts of the legion, in a fmall town 
oftheVERAGRi that is denominated Octodu- 
“ Rus ; a town that lies in a valley, with a plain 
“ of a moderate lize adjoining to it, and fur- 
“ rounded on all tides w'ith very lofty hills k. 
** As this town was divided in two by a river, he 
“ gave up one fart of it to the Gauls ; the other, 
“ which was relinquifhed by them, he kept for 


Haye. 17 $9), dont on n*a pas connu toute le meiite dans la: 
** republique 4es Provincei>Unics ; a cependant tres-clalrement 
** demontre, que Folard afouvent bienm#m fmvi le t<xte dz 
V Ibn auteur, que Us ecarts Je /»» im'aginatitn irtp vive ; enforte 
** qu’oD peut dire, que les idees etoient thfeurcs dans fes htauit 
** jottrs, tt confufis la fin de favii* (p. xxxviii-xxxix). A 
note adds thus ; “ on fqait aflez la fin de cet auteur, qui paffa dt 
Vetudt dt Ptlyhe it la conttsnflation des tnerveilUs de St. 
** 'Medard'' 

* Bell. Gall. ill. i.p. 86. “ Galba, fecundis aliquot prxliis 
“ l^jtia, caftellifque coinpluriljus eorum expugnaiis ; miffis aA 
" cum undique legatis, obfidibufque datis, et pace hAA, con- 
“ ftituit cohortes duas in Nantuatibus coll ol are; iple cua 
“ reliquis cjus Icgionis cohortibus, in vico Veragrorutn qui 
** appellatur O&odurus, luemare ; qui vicus pofitus in valle, 
non magni adje£tfi plKiicie, altiffimis montibus undique 
“ ‘continrtur.” 

3 


«the 
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** the quarters of ; the cohorts **. And he then 
“ lecured tlie latter with a rampart and a ditch *. 

When they had now been feveral days thus 
“ fettled for the winter, and he had ordered a 
“ quantity of corn • to he brought in ; he was 
fuddenly informed by a fcouting party; that 
the fide of the town, whic3i- he had afligned 
** to the Gauls, had been abandoned by them 
“ all in the nigh^ and that the hills hanging 
over the town were occupied by a very great 
“ body of SeOUni and Veraori ^ This had 
‘‘ been done by them from feveral motives, with 
“ a fudden refolution of renewing the war, and 
“ oferulhing the legion ^ Their firfl was, that 
“ the legion, being not a very full one of itfelf; 
“ and with the dcdu<fMon of two cohorts, and 
from the abfcnce of feveral individuals, who- 
“ had been fent out to collcft proviflons, made 

" Bell. Qall. ill. i. p. 86. “ Quum hie in duas partes flu- 
“ mine divideretur, alteram ejus vici Gallis conqeffit, alteram* 
** vacuam ab illis rclidtam, cohprtibus ad hiemandum attri- 
“ buit.” 

‘ Ibid. Bum locum vallo folTi^que mnnivit.” 

*■- Ibid. X. p. 86. Qyum dies bibemorum aomplures 
*< tranfiflent, .friimentvimque eo. eomportari juffifiet ; .fubitd 
“ per exploratores certior fa6ius eft, ex eft parte vici quam 
“ Gallis conceftbrat omnes no£hi' dilce^llb, montefque qui 
** .impendentnt a nuximft. muhitudioe Sedunoriun et Vera* 
“ grocum teneri.” 

“ Id aligiipt .de cwfts accidt^t,'ut fubitd Galli belli 
■* tenovandi legionifque opprimendseconfilitnu.tmperent.*-- , 


“ ftill 
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*' ftill weaker ; was defpifc4 by them, as a tecblc 
“ body of foldiers"'. Their fecond was, tliat 
“ becaufc of tlic inequality of the ground, when 
“ they thcmfelve^ fhould run down from the 
“ hills into the valley, and throw in their wea- 
“ pons among tlie Romans, they tliought thefc 
could not ftand tiieir firft charge". There 
was alfo this additional motive, that they 
« grieved at the taking away of their children 
“ from them, under - the title of hoftages ; and 
‘‘ were convinced the Romans did not aft folcly 
“ with a view ,of lecuring the road, but were 
* “ aiming at a perpetuity of poffeffion, in thus 
endeavouring to feize. the tops of the Aljis, 
and were going to annex all the countrj' to 
“ their dominious adjoining Galba, on rc- 


c 

"> Bell. Gall. ui.a p.86. « Primum, quod iegionem, neque 
cam plcnifilmam, detradits coliortibus duabus, et complu- 
ribiis figillatim, qui commeatiis petendi causi niifli erant, 
« abfentibus, propter paucitatem defpiciebaut.” Dio very 
oddly fays, but very appofitely for us, that “ of the foidiers 
« fome remained, as icing not far from Italy^' rm « 

ttur <*» fin moffii rni ovlej (xxxix. 5. p- 19a). 

“ Ibid. p. 87. “ Turn etiaro, qu6d propter iniquitatem loci, 
quum ipfi ex roontibus in vallcm decurrerent, rt tela coa- 
“ jicerent ; nc primum quidetn pofle impetum fuftincri exifti- 

** mabant.” . . a a 

• Ibid. “ Accedebat, quod foos abs fe liberos abftractM 

** obfidum nomine dolebant ; ct Romanos, non folim itineris 
« caust, fed etiatn perpetu® poffeffionis, culmina Alpium ot- 
“ evpue conari, et ea loca finitims provinci* adjungerc, fibi 

** p^nafum habebant.” _ _ 

ceiving 
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** ceiving this intelligence, as he had not yet 
completed his quarters for the teafon of winter, 
or his works for the fceurity of the place, and 
** had not yet laid in a fufficient quantity of 
corn, or other provifions; becaufe he had no 
apprehenfions of a war, when they had fub- 
** mitted to his arms, and given him hollagcs ; 
** haftily called, a council of war, and began to 
** confult his officers p. In this council, when a 
“ danger fo great and fo hidden had* come con- 
**' tiary to expe<^tation, and now almoft all the 
“ higher grounds appeared, covered with num- 
** bers of aimed men % and no affiftance could 
“ be brought, or no provilions carried in, be-, 
** caule the roads were all blocked up ; fome of 
** the officers, almoll; defpairing ' of their own 
lafety, prppolcd to abandon the baggage, to 
fally out, and path away for their preferyation 
by the roads, through which they had matched 
thither ‘1, The greater part however agreed, 

“to 

r Bell. Gall. iii. 3. p. 87. ** His traociis acceptis, Galba, 
** i2«n)in neque opus hiberuorum pien& dTent 

ueque «k -teliquoque 'KCoinineata fatis 

“ eflet provifum ; liltditione obfidiBuique aiccepti^ 

bello tiipetichitn 'icxifthnayerat ; confiUo ccleritcr 
coovocat<v„i«a.tett^s «x^akere expk.” • _ 
s Ibid, p. 87. **Quo In donlilio, quuni. tutum ^pentiw 
.'^.periculi prseter ppinio^m Uccidiflet ; . ac Jam omnia fer& 
** lupertora" lodi,v'Owltitudioe armatfuiim .catn|^eta conI|HC|;- 
** reaturj nequefubfidioveniri neque coihmeatus I'aj^Ttari, 
^ ' V ' ■ ' . inter- 
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“ to refei*ve this meallire for the laft extremity, 
in the mean time to wait- the iffiie of an at- 
tack, and to defend their entrenchments ^ In 
a thort time, fo thort as hardly allowed them 
an interval, for forming and fettling their ar- 
“ rangements agreeably to ' their refolution ; tlic 
enemy, at a tignal given, ran down from all 
“ parts of the hills, and poured in their flones or 
fhort darts ujjon tlie rampsuts ®. Our men re- 
“ lilted lhei?l gallantly at firH, while they'were 
frelb in vigour ; and did not difeharge a linglc 
“ dart in vain, from the lummit of their works ^ 
As any -part of their entrenchments feemed 
“ to be deprived of its defendants, and to be 
“ prefled by the enemy ; there llicy advanced, 
and fupported one anothier". But they bc- 

“ interclutis itlneribus, poflet ; propi jam defperatA falute, 
“ iionnulla; hujufmodi fententi* dicebantur, ut impedimentis 
*' reli6ti8, eruptione fa£lA, iifdem itineribus quibus ed per* 
“ veniffent ad ialutein contenderent.” 

* Beil. Gall. iii. 3. p. 87. “ Majori tamen parti placuit, hfle 
refervato ad extremum confilio, interim rei eventiim expe- 

“ riri, et callra defendere." 

* Ibid. 4. p. 88. “ Brevi fpatio interjeAo, vix ut his rebus, 
*'■ quas conftituilTent, collocandis atque admiaiftrandis tempuc 
“ daretnr ; holies ex omnibus partibus, figno dato, decur- 
“ rere, lapides gadaque in vallum conjicere.” 

' Ibid. p. €8- “ Noftri, prim6 iotegris virtbus fortiter re- 
**• pugnare ; neque ulliim frulhra telum ex loco fuperiorp 
■“ mittere.” 

“ Ibid. p. 88. “ Ut quaeque pars caftroruro, nudata defen- 
“ fo.ribus, premi videbatur eo accurrere, et auxilium ferre.” 

VoL. I. N gitti 
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gan to link at laft; becaufe the enemy re- 
*' tired out of the battle, as they grew wea- 
ried with the length of it, and were relieved 
“ by frelh men from behind ; while our Ibl- 
“ dicrs were not able to do lb, from their few- 
nefs With our Ibldiers/ not only could not 
“ the weary retire fi'oin fight ; even the wounded 
wci*e not at liberty to relinquilh their fiations, 
“ and to Ihelter themlclves behir.d Both fides 
“ had now gone on in one continued engage- 
“ ment, for more than fix hours *. Then our 
f'oldiers wanted firength, and even weapons 
" The enemy prefled on with greater keennets ; 
“ our foldiers adled with more faintnefs *. The 
enemy began to fill up the ditches, and to cut 
down the ramparts ; and our men were now 
reduced to the laft extremity Then P. Sex- 

« tius 

• BeH. Gall. iii. 4. p. 88. ** Sed h6c fuperari, quod diutur- 
nitace pugux hofles defefii przlio excedebant, alii integris 

“ fiiccedebant ; quarum rerutn a nbftris, propter paucitatetn, 

“ fieri nihil poterat.” 

" Ibid. p. 88. “ Ac non mbdo defeflb, ex pugnft excedendi ; 
ted nc faucio quidein, ejus loci ubi confiiterat rclinquendi, 
** ac fui recipientii, fu:ultaa dabatur." 

' Ibid. 5. p. 88. Qiiam jam ampUils horis ni continenter 
“ pugoaretur.” 

y Ibid. p. 88. - “ Ac non folilin vkes, fed etiam tela, noftrit 
•* de'ficcrent.** 

■ Ibid. p. 88. “ Atque bbftes arri&s ioftiuent, laoguidiori* 
bufque noftria.*' . 

* Ibid. p. 89*89. ** Vallum feindcFe «t fblTas coqiplere' 

. « coepifient ; 
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“ tins Baculus, the higheft officer in the legion 
“ next to the particular commandants, who had 
“ received many fevere wounds in the battle 
againft the Nervii before ; and alfo Caius Vo- 
“ lufenus, one of the commandants, a man of 
“ great judgment and gallantry; run up to 
“ Galba, and tell him. That the only hope of pre- 
“ fervation is in making a fally, and trjdng the 
“ laft rcfourcc of war Galba accordingly af- 
femblcs fKc- centurions, and by them apprifes 
the foldiers infiantly to defift a moment from 
“ fighting, only to pick up the weapons which 
were difciiarged at them, and recover them- 
“ felves from their fatigue ; then, oti his giving 
“ the lignal, to burfl out of the entrenchments, 
and to place all their hopes of prefervation in 
“ their valour*. This they do, liiddenly tally 
“ out at all the gates, and leave not the enemy 


coepiflent ; refque eflet jam ad extremum deduAa ca* 
“ fum.” 

^ Bell. Gall. iii. 4. p. 89. ** P. Sextius Baculus, primipilt 
centurio, quern Nervico prxlio compluribus confeAum vul* 
“ ueribus diximus ; et item C. Volufenus, tribunus milinim, 
“ vir et coiifilii magni et virtutis; ad Galbani occurrunt, 
** atque uiiam elTe tpem falutis docent, ii, eruptione fa^, 
•* extremum auxilium experirentur.’* 

‘ Ibid. p. 89. Itaque, convocatis centurionibus, celcriter 
“ milites ceniores iacit, paulifper intermitterent prslium, ac 
“ tantummodo tela miila cxciperent, feque ex labors refi- 
** cerent; poft, figno dato, e caftris erumperent, atque omnem 
*• ipeia falutit iu virtute ponerent.” 

N 2 time. 
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“ time, cithev to know what was meant, or to 
“ form in bodies for relifling them Thus was 
“ the fortune of the day all changed ; and thofc 
“ who hjid entci'tained hope of forcing the cn- 
“ trenohments, were ftnrounded and flain *. Of 
more than thirty thoufand men, who (it ap- 
“ pears) had come to Horm the entrenchments, 
“ more than a tliird was killed ^ The reft fled 
away in fear ; and our men even ^afed them 
beyond the hills adjoinii|i8. All tne forces of 
“ the enemy being ifeCv routed, and'4iaving 
“ now left their arms behind them in the flight ; 
“ our own men return to their camp, and within 
“ their entrenchments But after all was over, 
“ as Galba was unwilling to run the fame rifk 
“ again, icniembcrcd he came to winter there 
“ with another view,” that of fecuring THE road, 

^ Bell. Gall. lit. 6. p. 69. “ Q^od jufli funt faciunt, ac 
“ fubito ooinlbus portis eruptione neque cognolcendi 

quid fierer, neque fui colligendi, boftibus facultatem reliii* 
« quunt.” 

' Ibid. p. 8g.' “ Ita commutate fortuiii, eo( qui in fpeoi 
potiendorum caftrorutei renerant, undique oircumventos, 
“ interliciuat.” 

' Ibid. p. 89. “ Ex homintfin miUibus amplius xxx (qiieiii 
numerum Barbarorum ad caftra venille cpnftabat) plus ter> 
“ tifi parte iaterfciTti.” 

* Ibid. p. 89. “ Rdiquos. pertoritos in fiigatn cocjiciunt, 
ac ne in locis quidem fuperioribus confiftere patluntur,” 

“ ibid. p. 89. “ Sic omnibus hofiiutn copiisfufis, armifquc 
extitis, fe in caftza munitioaefquc fuas recipiuqt.” 

which 
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which he could not fccure as the Sediini liad 
thus broke put into war again, and law he 
“ Ihould attend to other points,” of oa cr-a\ving 
the Allobroges about Gfeneva and along tlic dc- 
feent of the Rhone ; “ but principally influciu'cd 
“ by his w'anl of corn and other proviiious ; tiic 
“ next day he burned down all the buildings of 
“ the town, and fet out on his return into the 
“ dominions of Rome,” then including not only 
Provence, lb dcnoi&Hia^cd from being the tiru 
province of Ron\c r^^’rame, but all'o all Dau- 
S,phiny, and all the country call as far as Geneva '. 
“ And, there being no enemy to bar or to retard 
** his march, he brought the legion lafe into the 
“ country of the nantuates, thence into that ol‘ 
the Allobroges ; and wintered there 


In this narration, as in a roagick mirrour, we have 
already feen the three nations that have been fo 
long dead to the hiftory of Hannibal, all alive 
and active near two centuries, after him. Thelc 
we find to be continually denominated Gauls ; 
to have roads iffuing out of the rc'll of Gaule 

‘ Bell. Gall. iii. 6. p. 89. “ QjiP praelio fafto, quod fstpiu* 
fortunsun tentare Galba nolebat, atque alio lefe in hibeinu 
“ confilio venifle memtnerat, aliis occurrifle rebus videbat ; 
“ maxim^, frumenti commeatlifque inopisi permotns ; poftero 
•* die, omnibus ejus vici aedificiis incenlis, in Provinciam re 
“ verti contendit.” 

‘ Ibid. p. 8g. *•' Ac, nullo hofte prohibente aut iter demo- 
rante, incolumcm legionem in Nantuates, inde in Allobroges, 
* perducit ; ibique hicroavit.” 

N3 


at 
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at Grcneva, and falling into the road over the 
Alps into Italy. But we have alfo a particular 
view of the countr^^, in it ; this glats of hillory, 
as we look, through it, cxliibiting objec'^s \vith 
more clearnefs, becaule with more minutenefs. 
OcTODURUs, we oblerve, was “ a (mall town of tlie 
** Veragri, — that lies in a valley, with a plain of 
“ a moderate lize adjoining to it, and furrounded 
** on all tides by very lofty hills.” It was allb 
“ divided in two by a river.” We read likewiie 
of the hills hanging over the town ;” whicl» 
" were occupied by a very great body of Seduni,’ ’ 
the natives of the hills, “ and of Veragri,” the 
natives of the valley. The town, therefore, was 
at the confines of the two nations. But thefe 
united forces had a roaJ, by whicli, " when they 
“ themlelvcs Ihould run down from the hills 
into the valley,” and throw in their weapons 
among the Romans, they thought “ thefe could 
not fiand their firll charge.” So near to the 
town, and fo lie^ in itfelf, was this road from the 
mountains ! Along this road they acflually *■' ran 
“ down from all parts of the hills, and poured in 
“ their ftones or fhort darts upon the ramjiart.” 
This was the road alfo, by which the foldiei-y of 
Csefar entered the mountains, when “ the Se- 
** duni” were “ conquered upon the Alps” by 
them ; and by which they again “ dialed them” 
from Ododurus, beyond the hills adjoining.” 
And this was evidently the roab, which Cajlar 
ivanted to “ lay open,” and “ by which — the mer- 

“ chants 
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chants had ufed to travel.” Galba marched 
into the country to lay it open, attacked the Se- 
duni upon the line of it, and took ])oti for the 
winter at the entrance into it. All thefe notices 
combine, to point out Martignv for Oclodurus 
' decifively ! All thefe rays of intelligence are 
caught feparately in our Ipecnlum, but are thrown 
off to converge at Martigny, and at Martigny 
unite in full luftre. Martigny lies equally in a 
valley, has equally a fmall plain adjoining to it, 
is equally encircled with very , lofty mountains, 
the mountains on both fides ol the Rhone, and 
^ is equally divided by a river, the ]>ance h Mar- 
tigny is alfo lituated at the foot of a mountain, 
and is even fo near; that but for a wood which 
covers the foot, which equally covered the foot 
of Hannibal’s Alps at the entrance, and is pre- 
lerved with the greateft care by the inhabitants, 
the town would infallibly be dellroycd by the 
overwhelming balls of fnow from the mountain 
A road too afeends from it up the mountain, to 
go over the Alps into Italy ; and this remains a 
grand celebrated pafs, to the prefent moment 
On account of this, the^Romans laid a road out 

* Coxe i. 390. 

S^ulTurc iv. 290. ** Situe au pied dc la montagne. 11 
*• CO eft meme fi prbs, que fans une for^t qui coiivrc Ic pied 
** de cette montagne, et que I’od confcive avec le plus grand 
** loin, il feroit infallibletncnt ' detruit par les avalanches.” 
lUivy xxi. 32. ** Salturo.” 

.• Cuxe i. 36, and Bourrit aS-aq. 

N4 of 
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of Helvetia to OSlodurus^ which is now the great 
way out of Szviixerlund to Martigny It ran. by 
Aventicuin, and now runs by Avenches ; by 
Minnidunuai or Modoii, Vibilcum or Vevay, 
and Pennclocos or Penne, to Tarnada or St. 
Maurice ; croffing the road at tlic laft town by a 
bridge of itonc, which is much Jidmirc^i for its 
bold projection, as being a finglc arcli of a hun- 
dred and thirty feet iii the Ipan, and one of tlic 
few remains of the Roman*- vA if. A feeond road 
of the Romans, too, iall>. into that at V^evay ; 
coming froTn Lacum Lofeiiiuf ’ or Laufanne, ap- 
pearing vilible to this day between Laufanne and 
Vevay, and going with that road from Vcvay to 
Martigny. This ('oinmon way out of Switzerland 

• This country is now called the land of the Swj/i or 
SwitscHand, from hard prommeiation of the letter j, 
which marks the provincial fpecch of our own Somcrfetfliiic 
at prefent ; which in Germany goes Hill farther, gives the 
tone of a / or // to it, fo changes the local appellations 7;ibcr- 
na into Zabern, Tolbianim into ^ulpich, and T'igiir'mm into 
Zurich ; which is heard even in Italy, and forms Abnisijo in 
writing into AbnW«o on the tongue, Aredum into Aressio, and 
Son/iuB into Ifonsc ; actually Ittrks unknown to ourfelves in 
our Englilh modes of writing, and abbreviates the Roman 
into onr antiquated vr*. The pronunciation there- 
fore is old and original, and Somcrfctrtiire is lingular only be- 
caufe the other counties have innovated. It is a£tu:^]y found 
among the Romans, their Rf^r^ia being written Eporix,i& in 
their very Notit’\A (c. iRoy It is even found among ©nr Bri- 
tiAx lUiceilors, Bre/onek' for the laitguage of Bretagne being 
pronounced and written Brctsonck, and Ladbck in Cornwall 
being always denominated La^fock. 


unites 
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unites with Csel'ar's and with Hannibiil’s route 
from Geneva, at the town t)f Tarnada or St. 
Maurice, and goes on with it to 0<.:t<idurus or 
Martigny ; in ordei* to afeend the Alps thc^ e, and 
Ui puj?3 acrofs them into Lombardy i’. It tVul fo, for- 
mcrly ; and it docs lb, at prcitait. Martigny thus 
remains at this dav, what Oetoduriis mull have 
been before, the grand centt^r of t!)o trade Jk;- 
tween Switzerland and Itah' ; tl)c merchandize, 
that went over the Alps in the days of Oefar, 
Hill continuing to ('rots them, and by tJiis very 
ehaniicl of communication ; and all, that is con- 
veyed over the mountains from cither fide, being 
iTgularly dejDolited at Martigny for tIhs'J. Tlio 
town acc ordingly glorieSy to ufe the language of 
cullom and propriety united, in poficlfiiig Ibmc 
Roman remains witliin it. It lliows a Roman 
infcriplion upon a Itonc, which has been worked 
up into the flrurturc of the church, and appears 
in an angle of it. It fhows a fccond on a Hone, 

»* Benias ii. %% for the Itinerary of Antonimis, Second Seg- 
ment of Peutinger’s Tables, BrevaPs Firll Travels ii. 3^, 37, 
39-46, Coxe ii. 71-74 and i. 394, Bourrit i, 19, and Skeich 
71 -83. Otftodurus took its name apparently, from the Dnr or 
water of ; the other name in Celtick, for the Drance on 
which it Hands. See D*AnviUc 5*3-514 for Penne* Viio- 
magus bctvvecn Modon and Vcvay in Pciitinger's Tablet', i* 
St. Sapphoi'iu, where is a Roman mile-Honc with an inicrip* 
tion ; the diflances in the Tables and the Itinei ary, appearing 
evidently fuiie on a collation with the milc-llone and the reality 
(Coxe ii. 73-74''. « Sketch 81-82. 
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in the hinder porch of tlie church. Thefe two 
have been thus preterved, to- gratify the historical 
curiolity of the prefent age ; while others have 
iiffuredly been broken in pieces, for want of fuch 
a repository, or turned with their infcriptions 
inward, for want of fo much tafte in placing 
them 

Martigny 

' It is faid,” as Mr- Coxe informs us i. 390-397; that 
" near this place maybe traced the remains of Sergius Gal- 
ba’s camp,—\ cannot however afrertain from my own ob- 
" fciTation, whether any tracej of a Roman encampment Aili 
“ remain \ nor could 1 gain the leaA information from the 
inhabitants ; fo that the conjefture concerning the fituation 
of OfVodurum [or Odtodurus], refts only upon the faith of 
^ antiquarians, and on the general pofition of the country.’* 
So does this fpirited, cntcrprlfing, and judicious traveller allow 
himfelf at the prefent moment, to write like a mere antiquary, 
and to overlook the hiAory ! From this 1 have already proved 
Martigny, to be O^odurus. The “ camp*' or encampment of 
Galba, too, was not ** near’* the town, but was the very town 

itfclf; and only that half of the town, which the Romans 

/ 

poUeffed. ** (ijium liic in duas partes Anmine divideretur, 
alteram partem cjus vici Gallis concelAt, alteram, vacuam 
** ab iiiis reliflam, cohonibus ad hiemandum attribuit; cum 
“ locum vallo foffftque nninivit.’* But this ditch and this 
rampart were perhaps deAro}ed on the retreat of 

the Romans from their half, and the rc-polTeffion of the whole 
by the Veragri. Even il they were not, they muft long fincc 
have been covered with the growing buildings of the town, 
tnoA probably in the Roman and middle ages, perhaps in the 
piefcnr. •' The fairs, which arc held here, and its central iitua- 
tion, render it flouriAiing** (Sketch 8 a). 9 fcc alfo the next 
fedkion at tlie beginning, for the Roman and middle ages- • 

'• Martinincus 
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Martigny liowever conliils of two towns, the 
Bourg and the Ville, The latter, to fpcak in the 
language of the country conccriiing it, aiid in 
the language of all counirics where ftonc^ arc 
not creifted or computed miles uled, is a quarter of 
an hour from the I'oiTner, or, in our own m(ule of 
reckoning Ipace, three quarters of a mile trom it ^ 
oqvia.lly upon the channel of the Drance, hut 
lower down the current, and near its termi-^ 
nation iu the Rhone. "This w.is the only town 
in the days of Hannibal, and llill exults in the 
^ a]ipropriatc ap}X‘lhition of the Ville or town of 
Martignj^ But it is mucli h is c onlidcrahlc tlian 
the Bourg, at prefent ; which appears from its 
name, to have been occalioned hy its caftlc, and 

Martiniaciis virus, fays Simler, eft O^ftodoruno vctc- 
rum — ; nam qiii O<ftodorum interior i loco oftendunt, €t 
vctligia ejus eluvione Dranfse et Rbudani dcicta voliint, 
nulla firma ratione nituntur. Nam ut Cscfar de- 

“ fci ibit, O6lodorus vicua politus in vaile, non magoA adje6li 
planicie, altilGmis montihus undiqiic continetur, et in duas 
partes flumine dividitur ; qinit deferiptio Martiniaco optim^ 
con^veniL Flumen autem non Rhodanum intelligi h Caefare, 
** fed Dranfam^ Eutropius qui torreniem nominat ; ct, 

Rhodani, rcleberrimi fluvii, nomen Cafir hand rcticiiiftct. 
«« — Quo minus illi audicncii funr, qui longius a Tocniuo 0 <flo- 
dorum removent ; minime omnium, qui Oclodorum effe 
y voluut S. Mauritii oppidum. Poftremo, inferiptionea Ro- 
manae vetuftatem bujus loci teftantur.” lie then notices 
^he two in my text. But now tl^c town i>, he adds, frequen- 
“ lior ct notior propW mercatores, quibus hac frequens per 
Alpes iter eft*' (p. 8^-87). 


has 
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has Tiecn built three quarters of a mile nearer to 
the pal's into the Alps ', in order to guard it. 
There it has the road into this pafs, anotlier that 
pulhes into the collateral Alps of Savoy, and a 
third that courfes the whole valley of the Rhone, 
all uniting at it. But the caftle had been built 
before the da5 s of Cjpfar, and had produced a town 
at it before. This towna indeed is the very Odlo- 
durus ncrticcd by him. It was then divided by 
the Drance, as it now is, into two parts. It Jbud 
then probably, as it now has, a wretched bridge 
of wood without any rails to the tides, for con- 
nc<fting the two parts, and croffing the large, 
rapid, agitated current there. Of thefe parts the 
eailem is the half, that was then configned to 
the natives ; and the wellem, what was occu- 
pied by the foldtery. Both thefe together are the 
Marligny, which is lituated lb near to the foot of 
the mountains, that it would infallibly be de- 
ll roved by the overwhelming balls of fnow from 
than, if it was not protected by the wood upon 
tlK'rr Iiale ; and Avbich the mountaineers of Cac- 
liir might well think they Iboiild Itorm at once, 
in a violent run from the hills hanging over it. 
The wcllcrn half was leixcd by the Romans, bc- 
rmife it is naturally much llrongcr than the 
other. In' it, arid over againlt what is now, and 

• SaulTure »v. xgo-s^i, tin quart d’heure,” and a note in 
'vol. ii. ch. ii. fei!t. 3. Borgoni’s naap is, very erroneous here, in 
ks tueafiire*, W 

probably 
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j^robably was too in the time of Ca?far, the iiiciiii 
part of this dauglitcr-towii ; is a high, llcej>, and 
craggy rock, impending’ over the Drancc. The 
liimmit is large enough to c^arry a caillc upon it, 
which wUs at firft, I fuppofc, a fort or Itatiou of 
tlic Veragri to guard the pafs, but has fiiice be- 
come the palace of a hifhop ; and even now ap- 
pears majejlic in its ruins. Yet llielc confili only 
of* a tingle tower at prelcnt, very antique in its 
appearance, rearing its liead very high, having 
the Dranc:o impetuous at its tool, and flmwing 
walls of twelve I'eet in thicknefs. And, lianding 
as it docs at the very elbow of the great valley, 
we have from it a moft extenlive view of the 
whole ; and can trace the Rhone with the cy^ 
almoll from its fource in the caltcrn Alps, to its 
termination in the lake on the weft. About three 
quarters of a mile to the fouth of this, do the 
mountains open for the grand jjafs over them h 

— VI. — 

’ Coxei. 391, Sketch S2, a«d SauflTure 290-291,315-317. 
Siinler 82 fays thus : “ Saxa ctiam,” the Bourg of Mai tigny, 
commonly called Saxen^ from the Saxum or rock on which 
the original hourg or caftle was built (ice Map in Sketch), 
cxaftly as another caftle is called at no great di fiance from »t 
(Simler 49), vicus 0 <ftodoro propinquus, TntremoDtioruxn 
“ cfl, uiiii cum JJrce^ qu sc in frteruptd rape quondam h6c loco 
habitabatur, fed beiloVcragrorum diruta eft and 84 thus; 
vicus Martiniacus ad dexieram Danlz [Dranfa;] fluvii," to 
the right or north-e^, as the author comes along the valley 
from esdl to weft, lUlujus alurd parte Arx im pr^nipiti p*ird 

iit« 
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— VI.— 

Having thus exhibited the region through 
which Hannibal lias Ix'cn long marching, and 
the town, the pafs to which he is marching, in 
all ll’c lively Ibnlhinc which that luminary of 
hiflor).', Ca'ifar, h. rc throws upon them ; I now 
proceed to place Hannibal, in the town and at the 
pafs. 


He had tiient ten days, in marching from 
Lyons to Geneva, anti in traveding only about a 
hundred miles of ground. A detachment from 
his army however, which w'^as tent along the 
weftern fide of the Kiione, in order to crols pri- 
vately above, and to facilitate the patTage of the 
whole army over it ; had marched no Icfs than five 
and twenty miles nearly, in one day ". This indeed 

“ fita eft, qiKtm, aliquoties vaftattm, EpzfcopS Sillinius et Mat. 

theus Cai'diiialis reftituerunt ; /mv via per Alpes,” &c. 
The firmtr of thefe, “ ahno 148a, eptlcopatum Sediinorum 
** adeptiis, cum a;dificandi itudiofui! ellct, vetera templa et zdi'^ 
*♦' ficia publica paffim toia regione inftauravit ; Arctt OSl»do~ 
** rtnfem et Agauncnlcin, fnj.eriori bello combuftas, novat dt 
** !nttgr 0 rxtruxit" (p. 154). Under ibc latter of thefe, tvho 
immiediately fucceeded the other, “ Arcem OStodoreufem^ fe* 
** meftrt tempore oppngnatamt et dcunum fub conditionibii* 
** dedttam, [Vallelianil in odium Cardinalis combuflere” 
(p. 166) ; and the whole has remained' in ruins ever tince. 

' ■ Livy xxi. 27. ** iter unius diei-^— ^jpde miilia quinque et 

“ viginti ferrae>^ 


was 
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was a party, without elephants, without baggage. 
But the whole army marched up to Lyons after- 
ward, a length of about fcventy-five miles, in 
four days ; which is a llage of eighteen or nine- 
teen, for each A march therefore of only ten a 
day, and this continued for ten days together, 
proves tufficicntly the very flow and very cautious 
manner, in w Inch he had proceeded lince he left 
Lyons. 

He then marched from Geneva about flxty 
miles; reached Marllgny; to flood under the very 
bale of the. Alps, and in the very mouth of the 
pafs into them. He prepared inflantly to afeend 
them by it. But as Livy tells us with that pie- 
turefquc vivacity of reprefentation, which r.on- 
Ititutcs a principal felicity in hiftoric writing, and 
into which Polybius is always too heavy to af- 
ceiid ; the Ibldicry w'ere greatly ilruck, vyith the 
very near appearance of thefe wonderful moun- 
tains. Objects, that are indiftindlly known to the 
mind, axe generally exaggerated in the report. 
Oblcurity of difeemment gives free play, to the 
powers of imagination ; and the clouds lend a 
higher altitude to the fley, than ever nature has 
lent it. Tliey had heard many and moil formi- 
dable accounts, concerning the^Alps ; but now 
beheld them, rearing immediately before their 

* lit and «d before. 
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eyes. Tlu‘ inoiiDtainR thei'c arc a<3:uaUy of a 
ii npt^ndous lieight'^.’ They lurvejxd their rifing 
iidts Hi'id clevniod heads. They looked at the 
tiiows on tlicir tops, alniofl mijigling with the 
Iky. They gaz.od at tlie ill-fhapcn Izoul'es, 
pitched upon the rocks along the lov,'er and 
nearer parts of tin; mountains ; the flocks and the 
herds lljcre, rf)ugh Vvifli the cold; the men, hairy 
and favage in their appearance ; the animate and 
inanimate co'alion, all liiffcncd over with ice’'. 
The Alpine, mountaineers were, then marked as 
they arc to this day, by their long, lhaggy hair, 
and l)y the wild appearance which this gives 
them'. 


Moore'S View i. 244. 

** Livy xxK 32 , qiianqustm faiVi^ prius (qua in- 

cerfn in ninjus vero ferri iblent) prre-cepta res erar ; tamcn 
ex propinquo vifa moiitiiim altitudo, niverque coelo prope 
“ imniixtas inforniia impofi.ta rupibus, pecora j amenta- 

qiie ton ida [horrida] frigorc, homines intonli ct inciilti^ 
animal la inanimaque omnia rigentia gelu/* I boldly fub- 
Irate horr'ula lor /twvvV^, in defiance of what I fuppofe to be 
the reading in all the editions, and is certainly in all that I have 
fecn j bcciiuf: an authority fiipcrioiir to all editions, common- 
fenfe, compels me to dv> To. The circiimftances noted are all 
of (iglu ; horrida fin ms this into one, but torriJa doeti 
not. 7 vrrida indeed has no meaning at all, as applied to any 
tvt' the cold idfibk upon the herds and flocks; while 
hj^rr 'aki has a very jgood one, fuited to the ^cenc defenbed, and 
pofcicaTy cxprefTirc* ^ 

Gray 67, AVatkirts i. 180, and thefe lin« in SiUos ItaUcus, 
llluvic rigUlaeque cotnz fqnalore pmnnL, 

Hot i idu lemiferi ]m>munt e n!^[fibus ora. 

3 


But 
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But in grncral the Carthaginians fanou^J more 
than they law. Tfi'rotir works upon the mind 
and upon the eye at once, fo gives a double ob- 
Icuril}'^ to the dilcernment, and coiileqiicntly 
lends a double* play to the iinaginatioii. Fancy 
thus heightened the Iccne, that vition pretented. 
T'hey tiicrcibrc roughened up all the cattle with 
t old, atiil bifi'ened over all the objects with ice ; 
when there could have been no ice, and even no 
c'.old, antid the warm air of the Vullais at this 
ii;ai'on, and wdthiu any reach of their eye-light, 
in wdiich they could diftinguilh either the ftifFen- 
ing or the rough nefs*. All the lower parts of the 
Alps indeed, at this very point of Martigny, ai’c 
attiially covered -with rich pallurcs*. Hanniljal’s 
Alps too at this very period of time, :is wc lhall 
foon tec, were in a high Hate of cultivation for 
I'omc miles upw^anl ; and, as Livy himfelf inti- 
mates here, had flocks and lierds grazing upon 
t!u-ni. But the eyes of the Carthaginians very 
naturally flew over the lower parts at firfl, and 
fixed upon the more lofty pikes of the mountains. 
There they marked fuch a full diljday of wilti 

* ^oxc i. **. 'The weather in this inclofccl rale is 

“ fo exceedingly hpr, 1 am at^'thia 'infiant, although the 
" evening U adveaUedy quuc opprelTed with the extreme 
“ fuhrinefs.” From Sion, Anguft the 19th. 

* Moorp:*s View ii ^44. Simlec 18, fays of the Alps in ge- 
neral, that even in t^.^ddle qf the mountains are moft excel- 
lent paduiTs, “ mon^bnasbediis prwftantiifiRia pafcua- 
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Mid wintry grandeur, af^ might Well flrikc ftrongly 
upon tlieir feelings. Then the eye, drawing olF 
from the painful object, endeavoured to reft upon 
the lower grounds ; but faw them through tlu; 
ittifts of ' thole iipprehcnlions, which had been 
aheacly excited, and lb dreft them out in a terri- 
blcncfs, that was mci’ely derivative and imagi- 
nary- They tlms beheld fufficient, to let their 
imaginations more actively to work. The mind, 
by brooding over its own terronrs, quickened and 
invigorated them. And both reality and fancy 
united, to carry their terrours to their hearts 

^ Livy xxu ^ 2 . •* Terrorem rcnovanint.*’ 

Livy, in hia defeription of the Alps before, Aihjoins one 
circumftancc which I have not noticed in*the formidable mafs ; 
** csBteru vifu, diAu, fpediora.*^ What he particularly 

means by this, 1 believe, is the Alpinum giittiir” of thefc 
homilies intonfi et ipciilti.’” Mr- Gray notes it fpecifically, 
^ a trandent accoxmt of the Alps. ** The creatures that in- 
habit them,^^ he fays p. 67 , “ arc in all refpe<Sls below hu- 
manity ; and moft of them^ clpccially the women, have the 
•* tumidum guttnr, w^h they call gofeia. ** This iinguiar 
cxcrefcence, which is io marking a part of the Alpine appear- 
ance, to every un-familiarized eye ; and which would be equally 
difcernible by the Carthaginians in this mlcrofcopick vidon, as 
the roughnefs of the cattle fronn cold, and the ftiffnefs of all 
objects from trod ; mud be attributed to the Alpine waters, 1 
think, as impr^nated with tnetalltck particle. Accordingly 
the diibrder in a ledTcr degree is known among ourftlves, by 
the namo of xbi^;£^i^ire Wen. That county is at once the 
mod Alpine and the mod metalHck, of any in the kingdom 
porbapt; Eliam io Italic fays Munder, ** guttur 

** inlui&cicitt uquarnm iilunt Sknler adds : ** in 

«4 agTQ 





^ agro Tiguriijg tad qui Rhcnuru 

‘‘ ingreditur, in villd yjaari 'r\opmc fans 'fjl ^u: 

** tHrefcn tjjkit, ideoque'^/r^^y/.Vffirw ¥ons nnhcnpatiir” (p.'ai— 
) i ’ Thei^ £kBs ■ tti^^aictTtam the caufe of this cxcTcf* 
)Cthce,'.xieC'ifivtl>!*i ■ Vi^ •■,■ . 

. Since / ^ rote, the above* Wr, Ckac haff pi^ljflied a very fcn- 
’ lible diflcrtation on fpc fqhjecfy tp his Travels i. 31317—406. 
He has plainly proved this Alpine to Ijc occafiohed by 
the whters ; as I hadd^)fte 1 n kfentcnce or t\v6, before. But 
he 'has not noticed the hfilts, Munfter and in Siirilcr. He 
Aippofes indeed the inipfegtiacion of the waters, to be ftony, 
not nietallick; when waters ftropgly impregnated with ftone, 
and forming great concretions round the infidc of tea-kettles, 
&c. are found in every part of England, and our weds arc 
^confined to Dcrbyfliire. 
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A Faw' miles to the eaft of Martigny, and* a 
little •within the' Upper Vallais, is the town of 
SiTTEN or SioM; undoubtedly a town, as early 
as^he Romans. A few; infcriptions ftill remain, 
to prove its Roman antiquity. Moft ofthde arc 
fe'ohlitira’tcd,' as only to fhow'diemfelves Roman, 
Vmhbut'tclling us any ■ tiling corfcerniBg the Ro- 
'iyms. But-bnO-iSmote legible^ and points out a 
"iMldi^ ^Sinsnmllla'nce ’eOQc^rning^ ;; thotpwn 
bei^’e3tpi%ftly'calldd''ih at, X^^tCivitas Seduno- 
di' tiio Scdiini*. '33iis 

■IhbWs- itj' tb-’fakb ihi^^refKnt'inai]^ from tbe^na- 
-fibni’'tlib'tia{&atSiOf‘iHitH)nS'beginiudg in the> 4 th 
bt 5th<tiSdWtidi?*fi(W:atTy?A^ appellations o€ i the 
'nation^' tltenifcly(!S'V» thbfe'' bf^>‘the' Aiiib^ni>-4bc 
AttreBa^, Bib PMi^nd thd^e^utii, ib^4e- 
nominated Amiens, Arras, Paris, and Sitten or 
Ston$ =liie JEomaiF'Wvfmr^ tvldch had^pmvi- 

Ccacei. sai'jtf^ 'an^'mOTecdife&ySSmlfer^^^^ 

oufiy 
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oiifly denoted the ftate itfelf, tlien coming to fig- 
nify the capital and a city. This infcription was 
made in honour of Augulhis, and during his 
eleventh confulate^-thc’year Twenty-three before 
the Chrillian i&a.. ^//? two years before, Anguf- 
tus r« 3 uced the* inhahitantd of this part of the 
Alps®. He then took Sion» . which belonged be- 
fore to the Veragri ; and gave it to the Seduni. 
Thcfc he found, as Cactar had found them a little 
before, confined entirely to the mountains. 
There we thall foon fee their principal dtj', ’Ip 
liave been in the days of Hannibal. But now, 
on this grant firom Augufius, tlie Seduni were . 
glad, like the original Scots of our own High- 
lands, to extend their dominions into the low 
countries before them, and. even to fettle their 
metropolis in them* Th® Morge to rth® 

-weft of Sion, diat boundary of the Upper 
at prefent, is .lb in all probaWUty, hecaii^ it be- 
came the boundary of the .Seduni and Ven^i at 
this pcrical; But ns that ce:^ti of a part of the 
Ycra^an lands onsith® daft, produced this 
inemorial ofrgEatitude- from itlte &onefc-to Au- 
guftus, thifeB^ni of it naturally e3q>rcfiing tlwir 
thankfolnefe to! -their ,<^Batron’‘i’^,fo a gmilar , 
cci^wi.0f,the!Varagrian land» to the wefty. dr®w^ 

. * Coaei 388-^89,. and 

^ Dk) liiL 25. p, 719-720. 

• Sigler 73 -' 7 .t? 
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forth An fequal rtiemi^ial iffoni"foi?!?aTituAfos" <)f 
Sti 'Mktiricc, ahd’ ah ’ eijxial a^hbwlddgmeri? ’ of 
Au^fths for 'fh6ir Citron’*' too '*L- - ‘f^owi' bbtH-' 

■ we ieCj^that the 'Nahtdatcs ahd the' S^hm- ¥e- 
volted froth their bi-cthren of thfe Ailps and ' of the' 
ATiwne Valley, while the VerSgri adheted' firtnly- 
tb therii';' and that thofo 'dblcrted the eaiife, 
which diefe' maintained, agaihft thh Romans, 
Blit thus did Si bri become the capital of the Sc- 
duhi, as it had been (I appmhend) tlie metropolis 
of the Veiragri'bcforc. This mefropoKs was now 
fix^pd at MArtighy'; and the Ihiall town of Cafelar 
bebame a conlidietablc due-, with* hiS fticcelforti. 
So' early as the da}”?’ of 'tHoleih^, it was important 
chbtigh to ehg^fc his ittehtiott,- amidft a .mtt'lti- 
pdidty of objcilA. Wildly athgnirig it- to Rhcetia> 
aiicl therefore placing it at the forihgs of the 
itonne,' in that gerittAJ confiifednels of tbpo- 
^{tphy, by'’whi'(h he has thrdwtt -the into 
thenthioft difordbr of' ^fitibht^-^be fingles “Obt 
Clt^oduiTB -pt (as he eitlfe ity Rdibduraiti fof ohir 
liptlce, and ^^eA tis and longi- 

tude of it ^ “ And ’!Pidar|%ny^i^”'aefamWtedgcd'b^ 
i‘^^Ai^tei«’ bf the' YaIIii4/ fo likVb btjea^formerfy 
the capital, ‘ hbf ' tlrirYtefagiri j ‘ but,= irort» 

l^tnc luftbiyi ^ aH the 

iTalia^s: ' acdordih]^iy bkisithe afterwards, and 

f B’Anville 473, ft^Olii^haheti, M NantuatesFatnaie-** 

• Ptofeniy I*, pfiw''-' 

Simler 8$* Martiniaens vicus eft OApclorHin ve^erndiy 

caput quondam VallcnfiuiA,’* ■ vciy 
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very qu:ly, the fe#, of a .Bitfeop h Chriftianity, 
wherever the, ga^ed, an entrance for herfelfj 
always, intooducing. Bpilcopacy in her train j and 
forming for hcrfclf an qiilhdpal polity, as foon as 
sver the had a. fufficiency of fubjedts for it. The 
Blihop thus took up his rcfidence at the capital, 
and the kingdom became his diocefs. . Theodorus, 
Bilhop of Martigny, aftuaUy affitbed as reprefexi- 
tative for aU the VaUais, at thp Council of Aqui- 
leia in 38 1 . But the fee appears to have been at 
Martigny and at &on, coigointly^ a^ Sigebert 
notices Florcntinus for Bithop of Sio^. in 4 ^ *.> ^ 
another Theodorus appears Biihop of Sioa, after 
tlxc year 500; and as Conftantius and Rufus 
equally appear Bilhops o(Mfirtigf^, in 5 10 and 546. 
The caftle on the rock at the Bour^ then becamf 
the palace of the Bilhop, as it remained to de- 
ftruaion of it, and as a caftle near Sion remains tp 
the pidmt moment Tlic BifhopS , 9 ^ the Valais 
ceafcdJn the fixth^pcntpiry, to, of 

Martigny .foi;,,that of thei^ Mina^v^ ever 

ftneo dcimowwted 

Sion only i‘ pMartigny. ha^;fia%T^ much in tlie 
Ma ^/thepw^ the Roman 
j^piietP dic gtqimd^iirflanlly began m quarrel* 

ling er the fppUs., * It. pnfter* thp Wow* 

nad Ihrunk lAck to die viftage whidi it was in 

»' Bourriti. ay, and ^tnkr njftti.. . 

‘ Simler 134, 135, 137, 138, 139, i3»> * 3 I» * 37 f 

> 47 ‘ the 
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the days of Cajfap,’'. In fncJi a manner does/tbe 
of:ll3ic \yprl4 perform its reyplutioos, carry 
up ,^p\vps and ifates with it.to jho toj), ami then 
hcatritS^ will it to the bottom again M 

■ : ■ - - At 

^ *V Ct^ Burgundi.'v reges, fub C|Uarum imperio Vcragii 
*Vct Sedum erant, at&duis hdiis peterentur a. Fraucis ; quia 
** nniverfa vallis, tnm O^lodoruni, niulta perpcfTqm vaftatum- 
fiiit/'ct ab eo tempore nunqnam priftinam dignitatem 
*‘-rcciipirare potuit. Epifeopatus tamen opud Sedunos per- 
O^odori Vero, in locum oppkb vicus fiiccclfii"’ 

' The power, which Coxc i. 380, .meutions the 
Bifl^IPp ot the Vallais to have had and . lwvc, was given by ' 
Charlemagne after the reparation of Martigny irom Sion 
(Simler lag)^ ' 

* Simler notes p. 96 , that the 0 < 5 todorenfes/* or people 
of Martigny, on tlie Roman reduAion of the coimtr)’, were 
Latjojdonati.” But he here mif-interprets Pliny iii. 20, as 
others have done before him. 1 have already corrected this 
and now correct it widi fome addition in him. “ Sunt 
** ppseterca l#tio donati incol«,^ Pliny tells us, nt O^^todu- 
ct Centroncs, Genian ^ ^The 

t}^oduyeD.fea appear plainly to Be nei^hbcit^r^ to dieCentrones 
of the.Tarentaifc; and to be equally with them Qattian Rates, 
or on {Be hills near Moiinil Genevre, ^hey can tlicrefore 
be ooly;what ^iBave made them before, the peopler of Avencon 
on inDai?phkiy.«-« D>*Ab'^lc has enlarged the 

irrr^nr, by ^05 ;that fes f&at deRgn6a dans • 

“ w»b^:PJiny reaS^ makes 

thepnt/?t)nc qft lite to tbe^ Caft/jm 

Ceoxrp^cs f he adilually notices the Veragri after- 

ward^ ,af ^ tf^ll^notMly difiind ftw bath, Namdates, So- 
dunV;,^%#^.^ — But to thefe folfliooda of ahti* 

^uarianifxn 4 ^ ^ truth refpeding life, a ftngtjbr 

difeovety 
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At Martigny the hills rile by one coiiSnued 
afct;nt, and along the waving courie of the oftcn- 
inentijrtied road into them, for fix miles together. 
Thole hills Qiicn, Immciliately to the ibuth of 
.Martigny, in order to admit this road. The 
■t>]3cning is about eighty paces in breadth, occn- 
' pied tor the grcatefl part by the river Dnmrc ; 
and bordered by the rocks of a hill, that fre- 
cpiently prefent a wild, favage appearance even 
now. . But the road itlcif runs in one continued 
and narrow defile, to the top of this firlt lodging 
of monntains’*'. This, in the days of Hannibal, 
\va.s,thc only formed channel of communication 
hi'twixt Gaulo and Italy. ITcrc the army of Uan- 
jiibal was now to enter the great Inink of the 

tllfcovery of M. Bourrit’s concci iiing ilif natives of Martigny. 

“ Lcs fem.Tics,” he fays, “ ici goiiveracnt les hommes ; Icur 
“ volontc font dcs loix : ce qu’il y a de ly ^narquabJe, e’eft qae 
t‘ les iitmMts fe sreui'cnt 'h;cn dt I'tmfiirt du fex^‘' a mode of ex- 
preBion, that founds like the voice of an old batchelor, but; as ‘ 
appears from the Hquel, only fouttds ib, “ et qite tes mtsijhns in 
fius opuUntes^ les plus he&rcufes^ (but (i’ordinairc iv//r3 f /cx 
femmes gpuveruf lit’* (i. 30.). This is highly to the honour of 
the fex ; and 1 recommend the example to niy marrieit and un- 
married rountiymen. A Martigny w;ife,ftfrely; cannot be a better 
go.vernoar than a Britilh one. I fliall' Aercforc be glad to fee ' 
the hufbaads. of Britain, like tliofe of .Martigny; all'gbveroed 
by their wives, and all happy under their government.' No^ '* 
is noy recommendation founded entirely upon fpeculation. 
Experience has added her important fanftion.' Who then can ' 
dilpiite the doftrinc ? Who will not make the expcrimbitt ? 
y.Boprriti. 31, iii. a 3 f),<and Saufliifc iv. aSy-ago. ■■ 

Alps; 
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Alps ; and by it to p3& over tins celebrated ridge 
of'hio<untainis, into the grand region of their def- 
tinatron.' His sirnayj as we have feen before, 
coniifted of infantr>% cavalry, and elephants. 
Nor was this all. He was attended by a ftring 
of h<Mfes fbr canying burdens®. He was alfo ac- 
eompamed by a train of draught-hories and 
wheel-carriages, fca: drawing loads ' While 
tbefe franfjxwted the provilions, thc^e conveyed 
the reft of the baggage ; which, as the whole 
aurmy vtry iurprltingly carried no perfonal and 
private bag^gc with them % could conlilf only 
of the tents, the poles for creating them, and 
tlic toots for faftehing diem. The carriages al- 
luredty were the fame, with the cars of Ireland 
and the Highlands at tliis day ; then u&d by the 
Gauls and Spaniards, and peculiarly calculated 
the roads bf mountains; moving on low 
wheels about three feet only from each other, 
and being* drawn each of them by a tingle hprie., , 

" Fotybiiusiii. $1. ■ , 

' * Sh^.' ibid. . cbferve, tlwt die 

tnuilhtbr made iw diftia^ioo, whatever his author may 
have done. Though Poiyl;ude fpeaks fo diftin&vely, Mr, 
Hampton khows of 'dbae'^t' “ the beaila 'thaf ^aveyed die 
*♦ » ^diebe^t that 

<*. weit loaded with the baggage** (i. 356—357)- In fo con- 
fouaefing a mitroor arc the features of Polybius exhibited ! 
iMyldiw-ih: Aor ^ . 

t Pto^bius iii. 3^ Xat; xTanHKtmriUgi Tt/If, Haooo in ^in. 

The 


0vn$opj4mW« ' 
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breadth' of them 'dierefote would not he- 
ihOtCj thair tlie= l<sQ^h '.-of .tlie. packs, upojv- tho 
hxHrdctfihorfe, or tliJHi tlie widtli of dttinaiiqweft 
ways -within the Alps at prefentif. i. • . 

But*- tliongh’tbe Nantuatds. and the Veragri of 
tlic valley hdd lhown'Hahnih2d no oppciiition» ;a 8 
th^' et|ually fhowed none to Cscfirs detnebfiient 
afterwards ; yet the Sednni of the mountains de-- 
tcrniincd to fliow him fomc, as they alfo did to- 
Caefar. Though not re-inforced by the Veragrb 
110W, they refdlvcd to refift his entrance into 
tljcir cmintr)'-. For this purpofc they liad -col- 
IciSted a large body of their Ibldiery, and had at 
this moment brought them down to the avtjnue 
into it. Hannibal, however, krasW nothing of 
their defigns. He therefore ordered his troops to 
advance, andentcr the avenue. In that critical- 
moment; had this Alpine nation taken, fomo fc* 
cret polition, concealed themfelves in feme of the 
mail)' hollows of thO mountains, fuffeied tlic 
Carthaginians to enter thirplds ^d extend along 
it, then attacked ^ctS as they "Were fltug^ing 
through;. It; tiicy \y^ia ‘ ;<>^pt«ely ‘de^^^ 
dvoyed their 

upon* the hili^ at ^ cotranoe of the pafe ". 

i.-:i -V.. ' .They 

' rolybiusiij. jo. 

— utfc»d» *6 miiSet T«f ilAiWfKj TOflMKS, 

i5;ji tv; Tfifi rot AmSut k* 3’ «rafKi» waiewSw rip « 
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“Thef thus difi^led their defi^ hy- th«i? 
i^ce. They, ispere ftcu W the Oi%thaginidiut 
ztow'^ $$ th^ VMjrejby the Romans all 

iatiged upon the lulls in .fi^t of Martiguyi -Atld 
as tbon a^ Hannibal was apprised of the f.t6t ftsy 
hiavangtiard, said by thofe Gauls who had cotoe 
to him' <m the' ctobafly frOiatheir conotrj.'men -in 
Italy, who had lince been -his guides and 'oon- 
du^ors to-the Alp^ aud'wcre therefore-at this 
moment marchiiigAvith the van ; he commanded 
it •to halt*. The Seduni anti the Veragri of 
Ciefse were con^icuous to the Romans, becaulb 
thefe were within the Bourg-; and the Sbduni 
would how appear almolt etjually conlpicuous to 
the Carthaginians, as tliefe were within the Ville. 
Ifennibal-'thcre^ce flop^d the ■ advanced part, of 
Ks-anny* ‘ He afterwards faw tlud he could not 
force the polls imme^ately, and therefore «n-: 
csmtjied with the whole upon the little plain, 
which is about oiic mile and-’a lialf a‘crol8,idx- 
t^ding frbm the Viilc to'th^*tnburitaiits: ' He is 


pri- 

ipiBRinottes 

coofti io 
dediffcp^*^^ 

•* KMa loca pnenills. ” hardly knowi. the juAmcant 

jpg of bii own words. '‘■ 

thus 



tiiiis infinuatcd by, L^vjr-^tQ haye; tjrtfiawpcd # 
^rrow.Yalley, 4lic placing Ijitli " iA-W 

" , vpiy extended a vale sftHafinilial cAdldi^nd^i^ 
JIe,hindelfi as app< 5 irS;f|tja@iiJiiefcqnd#.cncam . 
with the van on the middle of; the plain* ** - and, as 
IS Ihown by Livy, on what h now .caye^edi. and 
was covered in the daja oi C®taJV ^witltf.lltc 
buildings of the Bourg. He took poJl .npon 
rock of the caftlc, as the coaunan^g 
Of tlic, plain, as the neareft to the pafe and- the 
enemy* T'licj'e he ‘had tlic, roots of it. thooting 
©ut in crags around him, tlie fidcs ckjfecndiug 
long and deep from him, and the fummit haJi^ng 
particulady in a precipice bvar die impd-iiona 
Diance.. He is accmdingly deferibed By lavy; 
faithfoi to; reality even, in the immitell touches of 
his pencil, to have “ encamped amidft a birokca 

*-'■ Iccnc of crags and precipices*.” ‘ 

* Polybius lii. 50* '*v*t 

vcifiMM. Livy xxi. -32. “ Pofl<iuam cony)errf 

eft non cfle, caftra— quim extentiflinia poteft valk 
« local.” On the very fame plain, according to the ftoiy trf 
the TTieban iepon^ Maximiah equally encamped. Thofe le- 
gionaries 'paffing<‘ e Syriikoniaih^' and « per Alpte" from 
Rome, tJierefore by the of NiSrUgpy, « in tttfira ^enr 

** tdriJt, qu* Odlodori cfailt; perveiti^e. R^imianu* Impe- 
ratbr in amcettft 'pf«i«S'/}Y*lhB firfiei^iion' thn'gfe a Rt^soo, 
•* et, exereitu lt(firaf»f til fua‘«i1)a (acrttnenti^ 

darepoftulabstt” (Siirtlitir ToqJV ' , . • 

• Lit^jod. 3a. *‘ CJdlhaintfr»hifWii^j|drtii^i« 

“ quo— local'.” 

Hew 
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? KerC; he coatinued for . the reft^of the daj?^ 
iricwing the eijemy,. thi^ying Uie. .hUk,^ and 
^wming hid dcfigiis. The tofr«uvj5 ot' nwn nt 
llie hgitt of the Alps, were now fubdiicd by the 
ferongcr. feelings exei ted iij their hearts, from the 
■ tievv of thole Alps covered with armetl enemies,* 
and forbidding an t^ranc>c into, them. The . 
tears of the man were thus lolt, in the feelings of 
the foldier ; and Livy, Avbo luis jult before jjointed 
thenr out, hiids thtinx not again. As foou as it 
was night, Hannibal difpatt-hcd away feme of his 
Gallick guides; directing tliem to fteal up the 
pafe in the dark, to explore the intended o 2 Mn:a- 
tions of tlie Seduni, and to obferve their actual 
polition Thefc" Hole in, accordingly. Thi;n, 
as being equally- Gavils -with thcnifclve.s, as living 
at the foot of the»r lulls on the other iHc, and 
therefore agreeing wholly with tlicm in language 
and in manners ; they ealily mingled wdth theni, 
joined in their converfations, *nd jjenptrated intt> 
their plans Tlie Seduni, they found, had kept 
•tlicir polition only while the, day lull cd, and at 
night had retired to tjidr town and villages ad- 

- Pofyb'ra* ii'i. 50.- IXfowip-li'f jf« '■*<»»; tw pcvliu.; 

'Plllt .IK»* T«ii 

ifCviy • ' V-.. 

cofikm Gallos, liai^l faiie 

* ^ingu^ moribiifqiio^l^f fc inutvfciiiflant <:ol- 
^ loquiis montabor^^V -lau TJihjAl&ful VC 
tiroly to Livy. Polybius has it aot. : 

..jouling. 
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joining \ Then, in the courfo of the, night, tijcy 
returned through tlie pafs again, and brought him 
this important intelligence. He immcdiatelj' took 
his rcfolution upon it. To be m^ir enough for 
the execution of tlu% he decamped early in die 
'morning with his van, and mareJied aorofs tlie 
reft of the plain, three’ quarters of ;a mile in ex- 
tent, up to the vcT)’' mouth of the defile as if be 
meant to force a paflage through it, immediately, 
'^rhe enemy were not near enough, to aniwy him. 
there ; being pofied on a hill, feme way within 
the entrance. Yet as hclitating to pufli in, now 
‘he came to view tl»c defile fiilJ nearer, to look up 
the narrow avenue, and to mark the hill beyond; 
he halted at the entrance. Thetii he flood, as if 
every moment he meant to enter, and yet cotilil 
not lummon rcfolution enough to do fo. He thus 
fpent the whole day, in a threatening pofture of 
offence, and in a timorous kind of inactivity ; lliat 


wefe peculiarly calculated by tlicir union, to lull 
Hn enemy into liecurit}', who knew nothing ot 
Hannibal’s charaiftcr, who \^-as unacquainted 
with the honell frauds of war, and, as all un- 


* Polybius iii. 50. T*{ ftip-nfxtp*; mjnA*? xsi -rTfwr* 

twjwrwj ot nti it nitleif u( «>» vafiecxu^ww 

x»TTe»Vi. Livy xai. 31. “ Inferdiu tanturo obfideritattuiu, nofie 
“ in fua-quenxjue dilabi te 6 ti. ” Hire Polybius is luarc exaft 
than Livy, in Rientioning the ■ But then Livy » mpo 
exaA dtan Ptriybiu^ ki antiemg tbovilliyn afterward, axi. 33- 
«* Ex caftellis.** 


4 
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difciplincd foldiery arc, was only for prompt ef- 
forts ill himfelf or in others 

Having thus tlirown away the day, in a ieem- 
,ingly unriieaning futpenfe Tof adlion ; at evening 
he pitched his tents and formed his camp, on the' 
very ground upon which he had been halting fo 
long He then ordered his men to light their 
fires and take their flippers, as ufual I'liis ael 
would naturally be the lignal for the Sediini, to 
withdraw their troojis, and retire into their l il- 
lagcs and town, j hnufibal font out hisGauls iigmn, 
to watch their movements; and received intelli- 
gence, that they were gone He therefore left his 
foot, his baggage-men, his el(?phant-d rivers, and 
his troo^xTs, all fitting about their rcfiKi^live fires, 
and drefliug their relpcaivc fuppcrs^ He only pick- 
ed out fomc choice men from tuch a detachment 

^ Polybius iii. 50. Swvsfyje-af lai; H /JUCKfXt Tiv 

'mTiiiAtutv xalsrpolorE^fittre, Livy xxi. 32. ‘‘ Luce priina fubiit 

*■ tumulos, ut ex aperto atque interdiu vjin per anguftias fac- 
tunis ; die deinde fimuluudo aliud qiiilm quixi parabatur 
‘‘ confumpto.’* 

LUy xxi. 3a. Die— rconfumpto, quum eMem quo con- 

IHterant loco cafha cominuoiflent,” &c. l.ivy is particularly 
u&ful here. Without him, we *fliould not have uaderilood the 
meaning of this movement. ' 

• PolybiUi ill. JO. Tn^ ict m/pa 

* Livy xxi- 32. « Ubi priratim degreitbs tumolis Montanoa, 
laxatai'que cuftodias.** 

' Ibid. Impedimentifiiue cum eguite rcliikis, ct maxlm^ 
paurte peditum.'* 
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V>f fopti a's llavic laWly introduced into 'oui- 
iannies, a cotps of Iv^t ilifaixtry ; He had 

long kept up in his army, and kept, not like US 
in cnuipanics attached, tb regiments, hut in enll! 
entire body by themiJ:1ve6^. ' He even had the 
pr^aution, as they did not cbnfift of men picked 
but for the fefvice, but were conipo&d of 
grofs divifioils that his eye had diftinguifhed for 
their alerliiets and Ipirit ; to order their fires, tb 
be kept itp in their ablcncc. There would thus 
be ho appearance to any eye, that Ihould be 
looking down upon the lighted camp from the 
mountains, of any detachments being drawn out 
of it *. He jmt himfelf at the head of them. He 
moved brifkly ^th them into the defile. He 
palled brifkly along it; He a^lually took poft 
upon the veiy hill ait fome dlftancc within it, on 
which the Seduni had been llationcd in the day- 


^ Folybiuj iii. C0. Tqv;.^* ijriJniiufbW,- tvl^unvt vatWAC, 
iii. 43. Twv ffKsvKiynioh-'iut livy ZXL 32 . “ Cuo> «xpeditis, 

*< ac^riiqo qudqu^ viro,” 4^ 36, Expeditue auks.” .Mr. 
Hampto" i. 356* ” Having fekded feme of the bnveijt troop?* 

*< and difio(:ua)bered .them of evpry thing might retard 
their pjarjqh” SfC'S traiiEator ^a^itiog this light infsotry 
the pro^^if^ of 9 moment, and nqt ^temEng^Ut^he e^Uteage . 
of Ught infantry, as a regular corps f^hlic^ at the ghltaSQ 
of the He miglit voli iofgP* “W? l?eattfirhe has 

Aippreilhd Ixfore ; the Ugbt inhuitty of Polybius there, heutg|f|^ 
tner^y.haAptiy.ifl j^r. Ha^j^(t i.f 44 . « « . 

■ Uvy alone teUs ns this; **plonhm ignibus, 91^ pOO 
nuo^ao s!Mec«s;«ss, if) fa^.’,' 

VoL; I. P tuiie 
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tiine before ^ This was the hill, I believe, which 
lies about , one mile within the entrance, and in 
the very courfe of the defile. The road palTcs 
jgeneially along the winding' fide of a mountain, 
that has been cut down with great labour for the 
admifHon of the road, has its rocks therefore 
rifing perpendicular above, and the Drance roll- 
ing its waters white with foam below. It has 
thus grand mafies of rock on its loft, interledlcd 
ill the hollows, and crowned on the heights, 
with lines of fir-trees ; and the Drance at an in- 
creafing depth, on its right. But, in one place, 
it pujhes through tht heart of a high hill, that is de- 
tached from the reft of the mountain, and com- 
pofed of earth, gravel, and blocks of granite ®. 

As 

* Polybius 111. I|0. AmXfls wkIci, xat Touy wo tm 

«rc7cE^»wv <Krpoxocn%A<n9&EvJc($ Toffovc, aTroK^^ufyiKolw nrvv BeepSoepuy^ kxIx 

Tuv a-vvnOitxy^ fK tvv -oroXiy. Livy xxi* 3». “ J^e—mptim an- 
guftias evadit, iifque tumulis quos hoiles tenucrant con- 
« fedit.” 

* Sauflure iv. 289. ** La routc» large ct bicn enrretenue, 

* ‘‘ fait en ferpentant les bards de la Drance, qui roule fes caux 

blanchilTantcs dVeume au pied de la montagne— ^ dont les 

** rochers taiUcs i pie forment de grandcs maifes tntrtcoupia 
ct t<^ronne6a par des lignes de fapins. — ^Leurs couches — 
lent toupees ^ angles droits par des feutes , — Le chemin palTc 
au^rotlieu d’une haute colline, toute compofee de terre, 
de fable, et de blocs de granit,” Bourrit alfo i. 31 
marks on this road, “ les echappe6s charmantes qu’on voit 
** entre les coupures montagnes.'^ But how is thediflance 
of that lull from the entrance, afeertained ? Sauflure in iv. 

288 
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k?. {uc\i a.\\\\\j vA\en fecured by a refo\ute i>arty 

of men, would tiially command .an avenue, 
that runs pent up between its two parts ; fo may 
it well be diftinguifticd by Livy, with the fignifir 
cant appellation of a citadeL It is the natural 
citadel of this important pafs, to the mountaineers 
’ within it. It is thus noti^d by Livy at one time, 
in the Angular number ; becaufe the two parts 
of the hill combine into one, to form the citadel. 
But it is ecmally mentioned* by Livy in the plu- 
ral at another; bccaufe it conlifts of two parts, 
and thefc conftituted a couple of hills at the 
time Now ufed by the Seduni as a . citadel for 


-89 fiwaks of a hill, “ au pied de' laquclld Jjaffe la graudb 
“ route i de St. Branchier." He afterwards enters 

a wood, « on entre lii dans une belle for^t.» He corner out of 
it and croflts d.e Drance ; “ en fortant de cette foiet. on traverfe 
“ la Dranec.” Then, " -* dcml-Uene dM," the road paffe* 
through the .nidft of the hill. If therefore wc fuppofc the inter- 
mediate flage, to be like thofe on each fide of it, half a league ; 
we fltall place the hUl one league and a half below St. Bran- 
chier. But the hill is probably ftiH nearer to the entrance. 
Immedlitdy after he has noticed the hill, be adds thus : “ on 
paffe enfuke dans ua ham^u LaVaIctt€ 5 and, pfu 

*<- au-dela d= ce village, la vall^S.” the hollow of this road and 
its accompiinying river, ‘bourne i droite, ct entre dans la 
« grande vallee du Rhone” (iv. *89-090). 1 theretoie place 

the hill, about a mile within the entrance. On Borgoni s map, 
the fupeefieial diftance from the lull of cntrauccto the top of 

this bill* is about an Italian mile. 

*• Livy xxi. 33. “ Arce,” and 32. “ iis tumM,h quos hofles 

“ tenuerant/* . 

P % 
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flie firfl: time, I fuppofe, it occafioned a cbiinter- 
citadel to be formed by' the Veragri, I believe, on 
the rock at the Bonrg ; this rock having no fort 
hpon it in the time of Hannibal, yet ha^’ing a 
town around it in the days of Caefar. 


— IL — 

HAimiaAi. having given this Angular proof, of 
the tuperiority of policy to power in war ; he 
waited for the morning-li^t, in order to make 
his advantage of it. When the morning came ; 
at their utiial tignal, the Seduni began to move 
&om then* villages and town towards their poA 
T!liey were to come in one body from their town 
by the great road^ and lb to pafs under this very 
bill betore they could afeend up to it. They had 
nearly reached the foot of the hill, when to their 
aflonilhment they fuddonly fee the Carthagi- 
nians in polfetiion of the llunmit, and appearing 
almofr over their heads They therefore flop 
fhort in thdir adtmice, and draw hack frmn the 

* Livy 3 utl< 33* ** Mootui, &gnp dato, ex ad fia- 

** ttonott foUtain cdt^venielMBic, quim” &c. There » a lirely 
fiiieumftaadalky in Livy here, which » very ulS^ful. 

* Polybius iii. igf, tir iwbmwwiIo tw Livy xxi. 

33. ' ** AJ fittimum foUtoM coavenid)aiit^ qnam rgicn^ con- 

fpidunt— > arcc occupatft fuft, fiiper capat immineAtes*— 

h.-ftes.” ' 


hill. 
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hill '• In tlie mean time, the camp on the plain 
below broke up, the army there began to march, 
imd entered the dchle. The elephants and ca> 
valry formed ^e vanguard. The laden horles, 
and the hiorfes in the cars, came in a long train 
behind ; and the main body moved in the rear of 
all All were drawing tkemjelves, like a lerpent 
in a long and narrow poribration, with great 
dithculty and at great length through tliis dehle. 
This prelented a new fubje6t of hirprize, to the 
Seduni. Tlicy flood motionlels at the light of 
both, beholding them with a fixed eye and an 
arrefled attention**, 'jphey loon however obferved 

the 


' Polybius iii. $ i • 0< B«pAcfoi, to ytrotih rett nn 

»fX»s airErwnu m; mfoXn;. This » mote natural than Liry^s 
account, who oferibes their ftop to the fight of this and of 
the next objcA in conjunftion. 

“ Livy xxi. 33. Prinai deinde luce caftra mota, et agmen 
reliquum incedere ccepit.” For the order of movement, fi» 
Livy xxi. 34, and tbe feq;uel. 

" Polylnus iii. ji. ^ n rm ua«^«rMi* 

wXvSof, tuu VMK JWiif, tupufvo/fiooi/t MOM paxfwf nt 

*• I* “ But haying sdterwards obierved, that the 
** cavalry, and tit ieaflj that cotmtytA the baggage^ being 
O crenuitAeuidfreffed cleft together fyjhe narrotumeft ef the 
V advanced very Jltnuly forwards, and not s^hout tiegreate/l 
difficulty’* &C. (i. 356). Literally the whole runs thust 
** After this, they bch^ th^ multitude of yoked ita^ and 
*• the horiemen, with difficulty and in a long train drawing 
«. themfidves out of the defile” fcc. So little has Mr^ Hamp- 
ton here, either the manner 6r the matter of Polybius ^ Li'V 
xxi,’ 33. **Con^iciuot alios— fuper caput imraincBtei, alios 

P 3 ** vii 
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the Carthaginians, advancing with difRrulty along 
this roiigh and narrow avenue. They marked 
the hurry of their movements in it. They faw 
all the army confounded and tumultiious, from 
its own exertions. They obferved the hortes in 
the cars and under the burdens, to be particularly 
troublefpme °. They therefore derived new cou- 
rage from their oblervations. They thought the 
addition of terrour, which they Ihould make by 
an immediate atfault upon the whole, would be 
frill fufBeient for their detlru6lionP. ''J’hey iii- 
frantly fallied forth towards them. Dot precluded 
from taking the benefit bf the road, by Hannibal 
and his light infantry on the liill ; yet aceuf- 
tomed, • as mountaineers, to violent exertions in 
afeending and delcending their heights; they 
ran in? wild difordcr down their rough rocks, 
committing themfclves headlong to the devious 


** vih tranfirc hoftes j utra<jue^^ww 7 objcfla res oculls anlmlf-^ 
qucy imm^blUi p'arumper eos defixitm"* This laft touch is ia 
the ufiial vivacity, of Liv^’a drain of writing. 

• Polybius iii. 51# To wv TnOZYrifiNT rov; 

xnriElX. livy jyti, 33, couples bpth forts of cattle together, 
thus : Hftfii inaxiilie condernatis.” Thefe two paiTages 

combined fliow the beads of burden, and the draught-cattle, to 
be what I have regujarly naiped them in the text, horft s, and 
not mtilcs/. The ie^uel conifirip; the obfervation. But iVfi:. 
Hampton has no draiJg;ht-cattlc at aiK 

^ FoJybuiS iii« JI*. vtto rhtrvuJoa.iiovio;y 

r»K vroptM^^ lavy xxi, 33. ** Quicquid adjcciirent ipfi terroris, 
fiuia ad ^imkiem fore rati^” 
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iind impaflable precipices of tliem •>. They thus 
went clofe upon the right, of the party on the 
hill ; and then threw thcmfelves by the hollows 
on their left, upon the Carthaginians in the road 
beyond. 

But their efforts were directed, like the efforts 
of all un-difeiplined armies, in preferring plunder 
to glory, and in attacking the baggage They 
fell upon the long line of this, in feveral points 
at once % A great /laughter was made among 
the Carthaginians. Yet the wretchednefs of their 
road was more deftrudtive, than the weapons of 
their enemy. From that, they were in great eon- 
fufion before ; but were now thrown into much 
greater, by the coming of the mountaineers upon 
them. Each llrugglcd ftrongly for himfelf to 
pu/h along the rough and narrow defile, ftrain 

1 This ftriking circutnftance we owe entirply to the j^ncil of 
Livy, though it is fo neceffary to the uniformity of the whole. 
Livy x». 33. “ Perverlis rupibus juxta invia ac deviaaflbeti 

difcurnint.” The ufe of the firft word here is fo lingular, 
tliat it is UQ-noticed by the Icxico-graphers. But “ ftrvtrfa 
*t rupes,” we know from that on which ail lexicons are formed, 
the great principle of analogy, muft be lh« fame in fignification 
as “ rupes iniqua.” 

' This important circuroilance, fo ftrikingfy corroborated 
by the fequel, we know, and by mere accident only, from Po- 
lybius iii. 51. Ex!e\ri 9 r,»xt wfoj wytxuatf j “ who had all 
“ gone out in ftarch of booty” (i. 358). 

• Polybius iii. 51. Kalx 

F4 


up 



couiiu m ghaf-iii;. 

up to double hill, get under the protec- 
tion of Hannibal and his party tb^. They had 
thus a more Solent eonteft ^ith one Mother, 
than with the mountain's ^ But the hodfes in 
the cars, and under the burdens, were particularly 
hroublcfomc, and fuffered in a particular manner 
Frightened with the fav^ Ihouts of the ruflung 
Seduni, and with the doubling echoes of the 
woods and vallies around, they were all thrown; 
into an alarm of trepidation When too they 

hap- 


* Polybius iii. 51. Oux^oi/Tv; etv^uny Uf vti^p tw toTuv^ 

vroXu; RfiviTo ^ofoy Kap;^9i%>Mvv. Llvy XX j. 33, Simul ab 
** hoftibus, fimulab iniquitate locorum, Poeni oppugnabantur ; 
« pliifquc inter ipfos (fibi qudque tcnctente [contendentc], ut 
pcriculo prids evaderet) qii^tn cum hoflibua, ccitaminis 
** erau” Livy here is much more alive than Polybius. 

Livy tells us the former circumHaoce, and Polybius the 
latter. Livy xxi. 33. Equi maxinie infeftum aginen facie- 
bant.” Polybius iii. 51. IloXvz iAvbIo •:wv K»fx^^onuv^ 
xcck rvv t^vv Ka* t«v “ Xhc deftru£lion that 

^enfued was wfy great, eipedally of the borfes, and Seajlr of 
“ hurdtv^^ literally the drai/^ht^caitley really the draught^h^^/es 
(i* 3 S^)' Thcfc palTages form together an additional evi- 
dence^ of the draught-cattle and beafts of burden being 
horfes. 

Livy !3 ix 5. 33. “ Clamoribus diflbnis, quos nemora etlam 

** reperculfcque valles augebant, territi trepidabant." This 
lively circumftance we know ^rom Livy only ; while the “ nc- 
“ raora'* arid the valles” correfpoiid very cxaiftly, with the 
une belie forit mclangee dc tnelefcs, dc pins, et dc bou- 
leaux” on the hills above, the « unc forit qui couvre Ic 
V pied*^ of all the hills below, the rocks •• cQupies ^ angles 

** droits 
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happened to be wounded, or even ftruck, \vi1h 
the wrapons of the en«ny ; they were feiz^ with 
fuch a conftemation, that they beat down their 
cars, their burdens, their drivers, and themfelvcs, 
^n vail diforder and deUruftion to the ground 
Nor was the pafs merely narrow and rough. It 
had Hill greater difiidvantages ; lieing precipioiou* 
to the Drancc on the right, and very deeply fb. 
Every movement therefore, every diflurbanor, 
flung many of the horfes with their burdens and 
tlicir cars, down the rocky declivities to the river 
at a very great depth below*. Even when they 

did 

V droite pat des/M/«,” and “ la W/A” of the Drance running, 
all along with the road, in Sauffure iv. a88-»90 ; and w.th 

les montagnes and les nufura des montagnes,” 

in Bourrit i. 3 1. WiA fo minute a conformity, do the hiiio. y 
and the feene agree ! 

« This is particularly known from Livy only, xxi. 33. 

V Equiv— i<Sti forte aitt vulnerati, adeo conaernabantur, w 
« ftragem ingentem fimul hominum ac fercinaruro omnis gc- 

neria fierent.” 

» Polybius Bt. 51. ChifnK <•»»»? *** 

awo wwtTo; ' 

« For as the the afeent, “ was not only 

» wry rough and narrow, but was bounded alfo on ficc 
« by fteep and o^ggy rocks,” as if a road nuU have nir>< e 
than two fides, and as if 4«e would not make a road wl.at 
Polybius liteniUy defcribes this. to be, prtdpidoui “ the b«- .t». 
y that were boded with the baggigp,” the tranllatton 
cortfouadiog what the original has diftinguilhcd, thedra - ■ 
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did not precipitate thcmfelves dawn the declivi- 
ties, they actually occaiipned more confufion in 

the 


cattle and the hearts of burden, and not all of them, as the 
tranrtation intimates, but many of them, as the original ex-- 
prefles ; “ were overturned by every Jhock^ and hurried ^ 
** headlong with their burdens down the precipices,” literally, 
at every movement arid every difturbance were boriie down the 
precipices with their burthens. Livy xxi. 33. MuUos— 
turba, quum priscipites deruptreque iitrinque anguftia; effent, 
in immenfum altiiudinis dejecit.” Polybius here, to our fur- 
prize, is more explicit than Livy; though Livy has added the 
depths to the precipices of Polybius and himfclf. But Livy 
has alfo made a confideraUIe miftake here. He deferihes the 
read as precipicious upon both rtdes, utrinque and from 
him probably it is, that Mr. Hampton defer ibes it with a kind 
of Hibcrnifm, as on every fide precipicious. 1 /ivy and his over- 
doing copier thus fonn rtich a rtrange road of afeent up a 
mountain, as the world (I believe) never faw yet. Nor was 
this fuch a one. Polybius accordingly deferibes it in ins onun 
language, as “ not only narrow and rough,” fji.ovov revn,' x**- 
Tpsrx-*®'? “ precipicious,” a,\\a. xa* Xfr**v{iwfa',-. Had it 

been precipicious on both fides, he murt have added the circum- 
llancc, as greatly enhancing the wretchednei's of it, and tlirow- 
ing in an addition of terrour to the defeription. An afeent up 
a hill indeed cannot but be formed, either dke^lly up the fteep 
or windiiigly along the fide of the hill ; and will have either 
the high itdes of its own hollow on each hand, or the hill for a 
wail upon one haiui while it has a deep precipice on the other. 
The prefent road therefore, we may be furc, was made in the 
former manner or the latter ; and, as it was freejpiclous, murt 
hav-e been certainly made in the latter. 

Accordingly w e find, that the road which I take as the repre- 
irntativeof Hannibal’s,* anfwcrs this account cxa^ly. Bourrit 
tells us, that “ la route— eft dans un gorge, oecup^e en partU 

« pat 
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the line of march, than when they did. Tlic 
burden-horfes, which moved immediately after 
the cavalry and juft before the provifion-cars, as 
tlicy felt the fmart of their wounds, either ran 
wildly back upon tlie ftring of cam behind them, 
and tiung the whole into great confulioh ; or 
chc pullicd furioufly forwiU"d upon the cavalry 
before, and cairicd an cqtial eonfulion among 
them y. They e\ cn annoyed both fo much, as to 

“ par la DraneCi' and ht roebers — lordent U ebtmia" (i. 31). 
And Sauffurc. inforn^s us, that in conning down the hills, and 
on entering the line wood of larches, pines, and hiich^trecs, 

sc ja route -fuit en ferpentant Us Lords de la Drauie, cjui rotile 

• *' fes eaux blanchilTantes U’ecunae aupUd de la montajfisc^ doiit 
« u s rochers" &C. ; that, upon leaving the wood, “ on traverie 
“ la Drance, et on pafle au pied dt cts rochers that afterwards 
the road pafles through the middle of a bisb bill, and then goes 
throug’h a village which has a moantaia above if, “ la montagne 
“ fitnee au-deflus du village” (iv. aSS-ago). 

s Polybius iii. Jl. Matures rm roso-dlm vroiavt ot T(a,9- 

svoc T»v tvirtni’ Tovlmt yaf w («», cttltot (ruftTCTlivlsj, not On the 
a^io^ofoic or bealls of burden, as being thefe themfelvcs, but 
vs-o^vfir»h O’foli havlorfiutt i* TVf asXtiiT,;’ « J«, *«1» thh m,- tou/a- 
•CfctrQiy ifsiSov/lii wees to ov/j.sra.fasts'irhy t» rcuf JiKT^wfcaK, Anf*- 

os-zuffa^ofio rccfax^. This diforder w'as occafioned chiefly 
“ by the horfes, that W'ere wounded. For thefe, being rendered 
“ fenfeUfs and ungovernahlct'* Mr- Hampton's own interpola- 
tion ! “ not only /e//,” ran, ** the beafts of bserden^" the 

draught-cattle, « that were tttar them,” behind them, “ [when 
they received a wound] ; but farcing their •tuay alfo tbrengb 
the ranks as they [thefe] were labouring to advance,” literally 
thus, running againft the corps [of cavalry ] that was flraiuing 
«p the defile before them, ” filled every thing with tumtilt, 
« 'and bore down all that was within their reach” (i. 357)- 

beat 
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beat Ibme of the cavaliy with their rido-s^ and 
lEuuiy of the with their loads, down the pre^ 
cipices. Thus the principal attack made, 
and the principal Iqls fufiained, upon and by 
the& bea^ of burden i/ which droTc themtelves, 
ihrove thofe behind, aiKl. drove thoie before, in 
nnited npn ovet the cli^ ^ 

Hannibal beheld all this vyith pahb hut was 
afraid to move. His fear, however, was the fear 
of a Hannibal and of Prudence. He vv^as appre- 
heijlive of increaling the difofder, and of aug- 
menting the deferu<Stion, among his own people 
in the defile •. Yet he was compelled to move at 
laft. He faw, that the saountaincers had adlually 
broke in upon his line. They were carrying offi 
he obferved, the bcafis of burden and even the 
beads of (daught in nnmbcrs, by tlic hollows •*. 

He 

* Livy xxi. 33. . ^ Turba— (mecit<*-gaofd«n /Ct tirmatos; 
Polybius iii, \i. fxaAtr»i and,l 4 vy xxi. 33. Euinae mtutma- 

modo, jumtnta earn oacrihu d^olvabantur.’^ 

* Livy xxi. 33. ‘‘.QBanqu^ foeda vifu eraot, fletit pa- 
rumper tameii Hannibal, ac fuos contiauit, ae tuimiltuin ac 

*' tropidationem , 

^ jifmrrit i. 31, defoibiDg Uiis road aslt goes from die vale 
vp, dw mountain, notices thefe objeAs.io fucceffion as they 
prefent themfelves to the ejre; 1«$ mootagnes boVl^” the 
wood on the foot of jcbe motintains, ** ies rochers ^ui bordent 
“ le cbemin” at firit, Ja riviere” afterwards, when the 

road dei^rts the^inuxtedille bank of the river, to pulh tbroogh 

the 
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He was iliiis , lofing his tents, lofing his pro- 
viftons ; and if he loft themj he knew, he fhould 
condu6t his anhy thro\igh the pals in vain. 
■Without tents, how ftiall his army encamp by 
night upon the Alps ? Without provifions, how 
thall his meh march along them by day' ? He 
therefore came down in haftfe from his hill. He 
attacked the enemy, who were in force upon the 
heights, and within the hollows, along the road. 
He thus did, as he had foreleen he fhould, in- 
create the confulion and miicfaief among his own 
people. The light infantry under him Ihouted, 
and charged the enemy. The Seduni returned 
fhe Ihout and the charge **. All heightened the 
dilbrder in the defile, and much additional mif- 


the heart of the tnfulated hill, ** Us iebaf^ts cbarMontex qt^tn 
“ veit enire Us coufurss Jts montagnes,*’ the fine but glancing 
views which w^e have between the hollows of the mountains. 
Thefe very narrow’ hollows therefore come lb near to the level 
of the road, as to give the eye of a traveller paffing up the 
road, a full view, though a glancing one, of the country through 
them. Thefe hollows are the mere gullies of torrents, I pre- 
fume, formed by the fweepiog rains, venting thefe into the 
road and the river, and gr^ually worne down by their attri- 
tion into a near level with the former. 

* Ijvy xxi. 33. “ Bofiquam issttmnss^ agmt* vidit, pcricu- 

*• lumque elle oe exututn impedimeotirexercitum neqnicqnaia 
“ incolumem traduxiflet* tic. Polybius iii. 51. 

t)f evit “iws hafvfevm to, Kt>kno> iii valtifta, tow v»i«o^i*oi< 

Wlof >. 1. X. and afterwards •XnOof tv? irteoJi.r.iii? «•* iw*?. 

* Ppiybius iii. 51. and h» tki tm «;eu;r^DM xfav- 

pa'MU w^uiXoxD?. 

rhief^ 
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riiief was done in it Yet all was foon over, 
^hc light infantry had a great advantage from the 
ground, the natural declivity of the mountain 
adding much to the weight and force of Iheir 
charge ; and the Seduni were inilantly routed 
The greateft part of them were killed upon the 
fpot. The reft, unable to recover their adjoining 
town,. Ix’caufe Hannibal was now betwixt it and 
them, took refuge in the villages ncai' Tlu;n 

* Polybius is weak toough, to reprefeiit the lofs of the Car- 
ths^iiiians upon this occafion^ a$ equal to that of the Sediiiii \ 
iii. 51. Oii)c, 3 ia xa* rwy This is faid by him, in 

contra'ii£lum to what he fays both before and after. In the 
words immediately preceding he tells us, flo;vX(si tow 

a.^u>>,ovlo TO woifkrGafr* Tw AvuSaev^ ovx t^ocrlovg xa« 

To/y 0 yMf koIo, rnf mroftutp- Sopvoo^ n. 7. X* ; and adds, that 
woft of the enemy were killed, too? ^sv isrXoroyj^-^wtxlnyf. 
Thcfe paiFages, compared together, prove their own contrar 
ditftorinefs very pbinly ; iinlcfs %ve will believe, that moji of 
Ihe Cariha^inla7is were killed. Even ns reftrained by the O TAP 
TLTilotrrnv r^ofEtxy to thc rpa^f thc aflertion is ftill wild in 

itlelf and con trad i<£Vory to the reft of the narration. For 
fuaft of the Carihaginians certainly were not killed, even though 
we take all tipon the road insopnr account. The whole how- 
ever fhovvB us, that the Carthaginians futfered much damage 
upon the road, from thc cohfufioti occahoned by HannibaPs 
advance upon the Seduni, But I cannot conclude this note, lb 
truly derogatory to Polybius, without remarking that Polybius 
hex*e is much more circumdanrial and iifeful than Lavy ; the 
latter only laying, ** Suis quoqite tumuhum auxit. ** 

^ Livy xxi. 33. ipfo fudiffet hoftem.” Polybius iit. 

J t. Aia TO ^Qiiur^tM Tyiv Toy Avviooty. 

» Polybius, iii. 51 . Eirei 5? rug fA.iv icrXairtf« — owrixlcivi, 5c 

Xoi^ou,', nvO'fxo^c ^vfiiy ik 'r^iy dKiwv* Scc thc^feqnel. 

the 
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the rcmainir.^ train of cavalrj", burden-horfcs, 
and provilion-ain-i, pafled along the defile; ftill 
indeed with great trouble and diificuU\', ljut in 
perfect peace, and, fuch a change was there within 
tlie fhort eompafs of a moment, almofl in pcrfc<ft 
filcuc^ too . 


— 111 . — 


IT.wixg firuck this blow, Hannibal determined 
to improve it. lie tlicrcfore united tl»e eavalrv 
in the defile, 1o the light infinitr) with hitn At 
tlic head of both, he pufbed up tlie defile to the 

^ Polybivis iii. 51. To'ji to |u,f» tit wrptXucro/xrvov Tilt 

xa* Taiy irTr^-y, x«» raXowTTwpw,- ^irvi/^s rjtj 

*•*' Annibal then conclutted through the pailes, though not 
“ without /Z»/7 grmtiji pains and ditFicuIry, wiiat remained of 
i\\c caviihy and hcajis of Vurthcu' (i. 3 5/)* Polylwits 

fpcak ever lb repeatedly concerning his vr7o^i/r*a,, Mr, Hampton 
will not liften to him. Though the word proclaims to loudly 
to every Groician ear, of caninges lx:ing ufed and of cattle 
drawing them in yokes; he will fliil confider them as pack- 
horfes, and rtill denominate them heafls of burden. Ke tiius 
makes the to be the fame with the 

nihiiates the v'^zc^vna entirely, Ldvy xxi. 33* 

momento temporisy pofttjuam Itberata itinera hrga m tnianoruni 
eraiity ledatur j nec per otium modo, fed propc lilwiitio^ 
mox omnes tradudli/* 

^ Polybius hi. 51, AiTi^; c-waOpjc-at; rjy. xjc TS/ ur-iy; 
jx T«/ xiv^i-vcv. Thefe could be only the cavaliy, they alont 
preceded the c*irs and burdcu-horfes> and as tlic intauliy fol- 
lowed it- ‘ T - • 

adjoining 
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iadjoining town of the mountaincerAi This waS; 
no doubt, the iwefent SAiir-r-BRAirCHiER, a town 
of no inconlidCTable^ hie, that is lituated in a 
hollow on the very top of this long and lloping 
mountaih of entrance, and at the head of the 
whole defile through it t and has a poft-houle in 
it at prefent, for providing paflengeirs with horfes 
to cany tliem up to the fiimihit of the Alps K 
But he found the town defcrled by almoll all its 
hfdiabitants ; liOarly all- having come out to the 
attack before^. Numbers of them had perifhed 
in the attfuJi. ; thofe who efcaped had fled ; and 
Hannibal took it without any oppolition It 
.was then the capital of the Seduni ; having fc- 
Veral fmaller towns, fubordinatc to it, and at no 
great diftance from it. So well peopled was this 
lower region of the Alps, as to have feveral towns 
i^pou it, one the metropolis of a kingdom, and a 
whole nation for its inhabitants 1 Acc-ordingly we 
fee the C^haginians before, in their furvey of 
the Alps from the valley belowi marking “ the 
ill-lhapen hqujis that were pitched Upon the 
“ rocks”.” When Csefer’s foldiery entered the 

V Bouitk u A8 and 3*. Simier fays Bi, “ vicus hujiis loci 
** {BraofeiMtta} a D; MauHcU Seoqilo, et valle, nMocn babet.’* 
* P6lyl»Us ju. 51. ooXtyy if 

oA 2li hoi to 

Polybtui ilu j t . afvtio Vnt: 

^ Liyy xxia 39. ** Tc£ka informia iinpofita rupibus.*’ ^ 

.4 Alp? 
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Alps afterward bj- this vcr}’^ pals, we find they 
gained fome vi<ftories over the Seduni, and 
ftormed fiveral of their Cajiles In the very 
fame language, and in this very hiftory of Han- 
nibal, Livy fays the Seduni went away at night to 
their own houfes^ and in the morning rrtunietl 
■ from their Cajiles to their poll i\ In another jjlaec 
alfo he denominates that a Cafde, which Polyliius 
calls a City, which he himlclf cliaraderi7,cs as 
“ the Capital of the region and detioininatcs 
the fubordinate towns, at one tmie Capes, at an- 
other Villages. In a barbarous and Aljtine fiatc of 
nature, every town is a c^ftlc, and e\cry village 
—a fort. Among thefe villages had the furviving 
multitude of the capital difperfed thcipfelvcs, on 
their flight from tlie battle. Hannibal therefore 
feiit out detachments, to take pofl'eflion of ihem- 
Thcy did fo ; and he thus made a conliderable 
addition to his two blows before He derived 
alfo great advantages from all, for tlic prefent 


" Cxliir, p. 86. “ Cftftellifque compluribus eorum expug- 

“ natis.” 

» livy xxi. 3a. *' Noifie in fua qucmquc dilab i tea?.,” and 

33, “ Ex caftcllis ad ftationeni folitam conveniebant. 

' Livy xxi. 33. “ Caftellum inde, quod caput ejua regioni.'! 

“ erat, viculofque circumjeitos, oapit.” We fee the iaine 
word capita ufed in the fame manner for tovjns, and Alpine 
towns, in thofe lines of Virgil : 

Turn fciat, aerias Alpes et Norica li quis 
CapUa in tuonilis, ct Tapidi* ar\a Timavi, icz. 

Georg, iii. 



Yol. I. 


Q 
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and for the future He immediately recovered 
a larfije train of burden-horfes, of draught-horfcs, 
and of the drivers of both, that had been carried 
otF by the Scdnni *. He alfo found fuch a quan- 
tity of corn, and fcizcd fuch a number of cattle ; 
as anii>Iy fuppHed all his army with provilions, 
for three days following So rich in cattle and in 
corn, were thefe reputedly barren tides of the 
mountains ; as to fiirnifh provilions from a few 
of their towns, and from a fmall tra6l adjoining 
them, fnfficient for the whole army of the Cartha- 
ginians during three days ! So high alfo had the 
cultivation of corn then atcended, up thele tcem- 
ingly bleak acclivities of the Alps ! It has now, 
•f courfc", afeended frill higher". But, even as 

early 


' Pol}bill& in. 51. Ek Tol/iov >BroWai 7uvt??) ruv ;(p)g9’ip»)i cuilv, 
Wfoj T5 -JO tuapov Kaf 'Wpo? to ju.EAAoy. 

* Polybius iii« 31 • fs-w yeep iKOy 4 Ta^.o w^vtQog 

run afxtt tccXu/Kolutr ecy^pwy. Polybsus is very 
ul'efuUy circumfiantial here. Belides the horfes and of 

burthen^ and prifoners he gained*^ (i. 358). Mr, 

ijampton did not underflaod the palTage. Literally, it runs 
thus : “ he immediately recovered a multitude of horfes, and 
“ dr tt light ‘-cattle y and men that had been taken ^itb themy Both 
the body and foul of Polybius are here vaniflied ! 

‘ Polybius iii. 31 . F.i{ to xou 

tir* ^o«y Nflt* rphOiv njitipau,', ivvopicty, Livy 3 cxi. 33 . Cjiptivorum 
pecoribuj yteir triduum exercitum alnk.” Livy forgets the corn^ 

* Bourrit iii. a86, and i, 33. Half a league above the 
double hill, and in coming dovjn the Alps, on trouve la les 

picmierri vignei^'" (^autTutc iv. 189). Frotp that point 19 

the 
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early as the days of Tiberius, the inhabitants of 
thefc very mountains are cxprcfsly faid by Strabo, 
to be then doing what wc tcc they were doing m 
the days o{ KannibaV before, « cvAtivaibvt the 
valVics within the Alps'.” Yet, what was 
more important than all, Hannibal liruck fuch a 
terrour into the whole nation of the Seduni, by 
the defeat of their forces at the defile, by the re- 
duction of their capital, and by the leizure of 
their other towns ; that he met with no more op- 
politioii from them ' 

While lie was thus marching to the Capital, 
and taking pofTeflion of it ; his baggagt;, liis ca- 
valry, and his main body, were pafting along 
the defile, now no longer dangerous, but fliU 
troublefome. W)i<ai they had all pafled it, and 
fo had gained the I'ummit of the hill with him ; 

the great valley, “ on voit dcs 'vignci fous dcs rochers eboulcs’* 
(Bourrit i. 29). Jn the great valley itfelf, e’eft une opinion 
“ re9tie dans le pays, quo ces rnaitres du monde,” the Romans, 
“ plantcrent Ics vignes de la Marque ct de Coquempin, qui out 
“ beaiicoup de reputation” (i. 28). 

* Strabo, iv. 283. r!«)fr«r»— rw,- ai/Xwaj tv; tv r«».- AX titi. 

" Polybius iii. 51. To ctoij^o,, (Po?o* uficta’sCiu -01; 

By this conqueft alfo, the people that lived along the lides 
*• of the mountains were ftruck with terror” (i. 3s8). Poly- 
bius fayS' TO h avuxoo) as fumming up the advantages ; but Mr. 
Hampton fays only alfo.” He thus neglects all attention to 
his author's manner ; and the mode of tf:anfition becomes, not 
Polybius’s, but Mr. Hampton’s. 

Q 2 


he 
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he encamped them and his whole aiMy at the 
town, for the rell of the day. Thcfe fucceffive 
actions had taken up probably the greater part of 
the day, already. A continued afeent of Jix miles- 
up the narrow and rocky road of a ttcep moun-/ 
^in, muft certainly hare been the full work of a . 
day, to the hdrfes in the cars and under the 
burdens: Hannibal therefore encamped immedi-- 
dtely * ; how happy to have forced his way into 
die bofom of the Aljis, now trium]>hing in thought 
at this commencement of liis fuccetfes over thefe 
mighty mounds of Italy, and now anticipating- 
his rapid, refilllcfs dctcent in a few days, upon . 
die plains of Rome on the other tide. But he 
ibund hinifelf compelled, to refirain his ardour 
for the prefent-. The necbflitics of his lituation 
•^ere too powerful, to admit a renewal of his 
inarch the next morning. He was obliged t^y 
halt at the town, for the whole of the next day J'. 
The traih of baggage was thrown into foch con- 
fulion, and had fuflained fuch injury, as made 
fois interval of reft ablblutely neceflkry, for redti- 
fying entirely the one, and for repairing in any 
meafore the other. The packages of the burden- 
horfes, die ladings of the cars, and many perhaps 
of the' cars themfelves, that had fallen down the 
precipfet;. wohild be recovered by the delay. 

Ptdybhlti iH. Toll f»n iiiila 


Tho 
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The cattle alfo, that had avoided tl)c fall, would 
be too much exhkufied by llieir wild agitations 
and violent exertipns, not to want the repofe of a 
day for their relloration. Even on the tliird 
day, he put his army very late in motion again, 
and made only a very Ihort march *. He liad, as 
is plain from the lequel, feveral of his beads of 
burden, feveral of his cattle for the cars, and 
their refpe6tive drivers ; iniirm fi-om Uic bruifes 
received at the precipice before, and difabled from 
marching forward immediately. The hope of 
their inllant recovery would naturally induce 
him, to defer his march as long as ever he could. 
But his foul wras too much on drc, to be detained 
in its movements long, even by fuch impediments. 
He fet out, in oppofitioa to all ; even leaving 
many of them behind him, and expofing tlie men 
to the cruelty of thefc beaten and plundered 
mountaineers, rather than be delayed any longer 
by them^ The foul, while it is embodied, mud: 
move according to the laws of matter, and not 
the principles of fpirit ; yet will prove its own 
fpirituality, by tlic very energy which it will lend 
io nxattcr. 

At St. Branchicr, the road up the Alps turns to 
the right, and afeends a hill. It then runs along 

* Livy xxi. 33. ** confccit. 

» See vol. ii. chap. i. feft. 4. 

Q 3 


a valley. 
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a vallej', tliat is watered by tlie weflcrn arm of 
the Dranre on the left. Along this arm and this 
valley Hannibal now marched on the third day, I 
apprehend, and advanced only a little way from 
St. Branchier. In three miles the road erotics the 
Drance’’. Here therefore I believe Hannibal to' 
have llopt, at the conclnlion of the third day'^, 
Three miles comport fufficicntly with the language 
of Livy, who alone is accurate enough to intimate 
the thortnefs of this day’s march ; and who thus in- 
timates it. “ As the Carthaginians,” he fays, “ were 
“ not greatly incomnioded, either by the monn- 
“ taineers already beaten, or by the road ; Han-' 

“ nibal made fame progrefs in thofe three days — 
By his. reference to the beaten mountaineers, he 
rellridls the progrefs to the third day ; but, by his 
exprefs mention oi three days', he extends it equally 
over the jirji. By both, he contracts the progrefs 

• Sauflure iv. a86. ** A St. Branchier une grande lieiie.” 

• Livy xxi. 33, fays, that the day H.-innibal enters the defile 
“ caflellum — capit, et captivorupi pccoribus per truluum exer- 
“ citum aluit, et— aliquaiituni eo triJue via coiifecit.’’ Han- 
nibal’s men fed upon the cattle the day on which the)' took 
them, and two days afterward. Livy thus reckons the day oi’ 
entering the defile, and the day of re-marching, as equally 
parts of the triduum or three days. Aiid he thus coincides ex- 
^ly \yith Polybius, \»;ho ipakn Hannibal to Ijalt day hfore 
his re-marching and q/irr-his entering. 

• Livy xxi. 33. “ Qpia nec montanis primo perculfis, nec 
y loco, magnoper^ impediebantur ; aliquantum eo tridiio vis 

confecit.” ' 


of 
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3f the third day, into a Ihort, a very Ihorl cfnn- 
pats. The nature of our road, too, coiiieides 
exactly with his defcription of Hannihars. *• The 
Carthaginians,” he remarks, ‘‘were not gix-atiy 
incommoded by the road.” It did iiu oinuicKle 
them a little, but not greatly. It incomniotlcd 
them at the commencement, but not alu-rwards. 
In going out of St. Branchicr towards tlic top of 
the Alps, fays one traveller, “ there is an afeent 
“ a little ItifF and flieep, upon a road jiaved and 
flippery, where it is prudent to light from your 
“ horfe ®.” But afterwards, adds a tcc.ond tra- 
veller, “ the road is on a level, and the valley 
prefents a thoufand beauties of the patloral 
“ kind^” Or, ''as the firlt traveller fubjoins to 
his account of the afeent, “ all the roll is very 
** fine ; the road runs raifed above the tides of 
the Drance, which ferptmtizes in a cuinal, bor- 
“ dered with clumps of trees and ranges of fair 
meadows k.” So completely docs this road cor- 
refpond, with the way that Hannibal marched ; 

« SautTure iv. *86. Une pente «n peu roidc,” *87. 
fur un chemin pave et gliffant, ou il eft prudent de mettre 
“ pied i terre.” 

* Bourrit iii. *86. “ Le chemin eft cn plaine, ct la valTc* 

“ prefente mille beaut^s, dans le genre paftoral.” 

* Sauflure iv. *86. “ Mais tout Ic refte eft tres-bcau ; le 

« chemin eft eleve au-deflus des bords dc la Drance, qui fer- 
“ pente dans un canal bordc de bouquets d arbret ei de jolics 

prairies. ” 


Q4 


both 
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botli in what Livy hints of the roughnefs, an^ io 
Avhat Livy ipcaks of the tpaooth^iefe ! 


— IV. — 

But here, I apprehend, the rivOT formesd the 
bounding line of the Seduni. So many miles 
had they extended their habitationvS, up this 
northern lido of the Alps ! Nor was the country 
even yet defolate. He only came to a new nation of 
mountaineers. So great was the population of 
the Alps, at this period 1 In the days of Caelar 
indeed, as we have fcen before, the Seduni 
reached to the y«w»wVf of the Alps But, in 
the days e>f Hannibal^ they certainly did not. 
This the current of our prelept hiftosry very clearly 
Ihows. Hannibal thep came,” fays Livy ex- 
prelsly, “ to another people, fpr mountaineers 
“ abounding in numbers i.” Thefe were afluredly 
the Salassi ; who arc fpecified together with the 
Seduni, the Veragri, pnd the N^ntuates, as 
equally an Alpine nation with all, and as equally 
wth all reduced by Auguflus, in that inlcription 
by which Aqgulius has recorded his pvfn conquell 

>< Bell. Gxtl. nil. x. fiuRnoat Alpcs pectineQt. ” 

' Livy xxi, 3a.. “ Perventum ixide std fr^uentem cultviribiis 
“ ali'.iiTi, Alt inter montana, populum. ” Livy is moft lumi- 
p.iri iculai here, while Polybius wraps up all a dull 

of naiTatioii* 

^ - - - 


over 
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over them’*'. The Salaffi arc accordingly dc- 
feribed by Strabo, with great limilarity to Livy's 
nation ; as pofl'effing a region “ ample in itfelf, 
and reaching u]) to the very fiimmil<? of the 
Alps^.” Livy thus notices the mimeroufnels 
of the nation, and Strabo dwells on the extent of 
the region, but both denote the powerfiilnefs of 
the people. Conformably with lioth, w e know 
the Salaffi to have even lived alojig the ftmlhcrrt 
fide of the Alps, and to have had feme diffin- 
guilhed towns at the foot of them there They 
extended therefore from tiris point of the northern 
■^feent, up to tlie funmtit ; and fpread .ilong the 
whole of the fouthem defeent, from the top to 
the bottom. So completely do the Alps api)car 
to have been peopled from fide to fide, in this 
particular line acrols them ! Nor does Hannibal 
meet with any third nation, in all Ihc courfe <*f‘ 
bis march up and down the mountains. But as 
Caitar carries theSeduni on (he north, up “ to (he, 
fummits of the Alps and as Slralio equally 
carries the Salaffi from the foulh, up “ to the very 
fummits of the Alps the two nations mull 
have then bordered upon each other on the crown 
and crefl. of the mountains, though nozo they bor- 
dered lb low on the norlli as the Wcflern Drancc. 


Pliny Hi. ao. ” Xantuates, Setiuni, Veragri, Sulafi'' 
' Strabo iv. 314. H it ts;* waAb 

Ai/Ufit ecyalsitfit xai ?Fpo5 yTtfutiutya-i; 

* See vol. ii. clwp. ii. feft. 6, 7, 8. 
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This new nation had learned the fate of their 
neighbours the Seduni, by that communication of 
intelligence, which hence appears to have been 
readily carried on along thefe mountains, and is 
an additional evidence of the clofenefs of popula- 
tion among them. Some of the Sednni undoubt- • 
cdly, the w^omen and the children, had fled from 
St. Branchicr on the approach of Hannibal, had 
taken their flight to ttiis paflage over the Dranoe, 
and carried to the Salafli the mournful news, of 
the defeat of their own army and of the lofs of 
their own capital. Alarmed at this fucceft, 
catching the infectious terrour of its reporters, • 
and obliged to aCl upon the impulfe of their pre- 
fcnt feelings, while the main body of their nation 
lay too remote, to lend them any afliftance in 
time ; they determined on the march of Hannibal 
towards tlieir country, to receive him in a very 
different manner from the -Seduni. They had 
feme towns, and feme of their more confiderable 
towns too, upon the line of his intended march 
So thick fet with towns does this fuppplcd wildcr- 
nefs pf tfle Alps appear, at prefent I 

■ Livy XXI. 3^. CaftcUonim.*’ We have feen Livy before 
denominating, what Polybius calls a TloXk?, and he hicnfelf 
* Caput ejus regionis,” a “ Caftellum j’* and calling the fub- 
«irdinate towns “ Viculi circiimje6ti.*’ Poly , ius iii. 52. Oi — 
•mifi Tijv Mxwlf?, ** the inhabitants of parts of the 

mountains^* (i, 358). 

3 


Their 
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Their towns, from, their promifcnous . appella- 
tions of Caftles and of Cities^ mull have been 
fuch as many of our own were originally, rajiges 
of houles under the protection of a fort ; and the 
rommandant of the fort have been the governoiir 
of the town. Sev'eral of ihe(c gfovernourjs con- 
vened together, and cam(' forward to mct^t Ilarv 
nibal in a peaceful manner^. 1'hcy met him af- 
liircdly on the banks of their liniilary itre^arn, tlie 
Drance P. They came probably from Okzjkkks, 
a town upon the road, and immediately on (lie 
other lidc of the current ** ; from LiouK, a iarge^ 

• village 

Livy xxi. 34. ** Alagno natu principcs caftcllorum/* 

f Polybius iii. 52. kvIu* 

1 “ On pafl'e I'l Oriiere,’^ fays Saiiflure iv. 284, as he ii 
poming iioivn the Alps to Orzicres and Sr, Branchicr, “ grand 
\illage lituc dans un fond, au bord dc la Drance ; ct, /rfres 
“ en ftre /ort-j on patFe ^ la rive gaut he de ce torrent, dont on 
avoit toujoiirs iuivi la rive drolte depuis Ic Bourg de St. 

“ Pierre.” This fettles the polition of Orzicres and St. Dran- 
chicr at once, and fliows the niiftakes of the maps. Orzicrc^ 
is apparently on the fouthern fide of this cui rent, and the cur- 
rent is crofled by the road l»etween it and St. Brapcliier: while 
the very map in Saiiluire’s third volume places them both on 
the fame, the fouthern, fide ; the map in his Firff v<»hime ahb 
does the fame ; Borgoiii's map by Dury does rhe iarne again ; 
and Mr. Coxe’s, in his Firff volume, docs the fitme once moi e- 
In that great variety of maps relative to this regum, u hit ii ir* in 
the King*8 Library at the Queen’s Hoiife ; and wliit li Mr. Bar- 
nard the Librarian, with a politcnefs and a cordiality (to l^ak 
very ftrongly) truly worthy of his Royal Mailer, enabled my 
tnuch-elleemed friend George Chalmers, Efq* to examine for 
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'village in a fine lituation, directly on the road 
beyond it, and about four miles beyond Or- 
«jEREs ; and from Saint - Peter’s, another 
town on the road beyond both, but about three 
Tniles from Lidde They appeared before Han- 
nibal, bearing branches of trees , in their hands,- 
and carrying garlands of boughs on thejr 
beads, as tpkens of peace and fignak of apiity 
to hiin*. 

That 

Itjtc j fame maps place Orzieres «pon one (ide» and fome upon 
jhe other. Eourrit^s in his Firft volume is indeed the only 
ynap, which I have feen myfelf to aceprd w'jth the narrative of 
iSaufllire, that certain flanclard of the reality. 

■ Slnilcr Cl -82, Bourrit hi* a86, Map prefixed^ Map \n 
SIcetcli, and SauiTurc iv, 281-284. 

- Saiifiiire iv. 281 and 283 &ccm and Map prefixed to VoL 
Jlld, a very ufct'ul, becaufe a very circumftantial, map. 

^ Livy xxi. 34. “ Magno natu principes raftellorum, ora- 

tores, ad Poomim vcr.iunt Polybius iii. 52, 
ri'J'ctvo'r, not ci' as Cafauboa has flrangely rendered 

the words in his Latin tranflation, ‘‘ virenUs olinja raipis et cc- 
rouib.’’ The olive was little l^nown^ in any part of Italy 
iifeif, at the time. ** Olcam Tbeophraftus — urbis Roms anno 
circiter quadringentefimo qiiadragefimo,** about a hundred 
years before Hamubal's expedition, ** negavit niji intra xl mil- 
“ Hum papuum a marl /'2.7/i7.~tTrbis quidem anno quingente- 
“ fxrr.o cjuinto, ohi Hhra JuoJcnis a£ibus m^nz^re ; et mox anna 
^ fcxccntefimo o«f>ogefimoa’* near a century and a half after 
Ifannibars march pver the Alps, M. Scius L. F. yRdilis Cu- 
■“ ruUs olei ^rnas }ibi*as Jin^ulis ajjibfis prgeftirk populo Romano, 
per totum annum. Minus e^i miretyr qiii feiat, poft annos 
XXI provlfuiis Itaiiant By t tlic olive itfelf 
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That Man was originally dcfigncd to live in a 
garden, anti to find the gentle plcafurcs of a - 

den, 

NtTNC i^rvcnit tritns Alices qiiocjuc, ct in Hirpnniul'' 

cjiie madias” (Plitiy xv. i). The olive miift therefore have 
particularly unknown upon the Alps, in the days of Han- 
nibal ; and was only planted there by the linily hand of Cafau- 
bon, not attending to thohiftory of the migration of trees, and 
either prompted by the fuggeftions of a common-placed idea 
concerning the olive, or led away by a more fchohir-bke temp- 
tation, the occahonnl, derivative, and relercntial ufe of tiifi 
word ^ 3 ch\o£ among the rcfideiits of Greece. 

. Yet, to my aftoniflinieiu, I find a prelate, whom 1 have l>ccn 
long in the habit of rcfpecHng as a found fcholar, whatever I 
may think or fufpc6l of him as a Divine, proving himfelf mol> 
herttieaily erroneous in an allufion to this pr.d'agc. In his Dif- 
courfe to the Clergy, Bifliop Watfon f|K.'aks of “ the o/Zev brand i 
being a fignal of peace, not only amongft Greeks and Ro- 
mans, but likewife amongft Alpine naiiojts^- who juct 
** Hannibal dn his pajjage* (fee his Sermons and Tratfts, i 788, 
p. 214). The prelate, it feems, reads Polybius, not with liis 
own eyes, but w'ith the eyes of Cafaiibon. He e>c»imiriey t)nly 
C 7 i€ column in the page of Polybius. H** honours the Lntitt to 
tlic rejeiStion- of the Greek. If it is this he reads the Fathers 
and the Sciiptures, he ffmy bo all that the fliarpcil riifpicioufnds 
of orthodoxy has lurmi fed him to be, all that is moft unworthy 
of a fcholar, and all that is molf indecent 'm a biiliop. 

When luch virtue is feduetd by tlic vamped thcc of a rrarJia- 
tion, w^e cannot wontJer at the feduebou o< eommoii virtue, in 
the hiftorian of Ant. Un. Hift. xii- 239. But Tvl. de 't. SiTrJ^^n, 
equally with the hiltorian and the p? elate, coiitcmplutes Poly- 
bius diflorted in the falhfying mirronr of C.4iuu'>ou*:i vci fioti. 
He fpcaks equally of tiiCoJi'j’e branch in Pui} !hn: ^ snd, to carry 
ilie miftnke into tht; wildcft abfurdity,* he aj'ltffaim the 
of Hannibrd from the falfe faff. Barcc entlte below I'mbre'", 
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den, the happincfe of an earthly Paradife to him ; 
we know from the primary pofition of man, in 

that 

he notes, “ eft la fciile ville de Tdiitre coie de la Durariccj ou 
Von puijfe irouyer tics oliviers ; il n'en croit aucun dans toutes' 
** ics Alpes Pennines, Grccqvies, ou Coltieniies — ; il 
vient qu’autoiir de la ville de Barcelonette, ou lepays, comme 
^ le difent Poly be et Tite-Live, eft plus cultivc et plus 
ouverr the author thus confounding in the chaos of his 
ideas, the region fome miles up the Alps upon one fide, and 
the country at the foot of t! c Alps on the other ; fo rivalling 
the very confufednefs, of his antagonift Folard himfelf (p. xxiii). 

Cette r.irconftancc” of the olive branches, he tells us in the- 
page immediately preceding, ^^repand une grande lumierc fur U 
** route cPJlnnihal, et conjirmc hicn que ce Heros pajfa par Barcc’^ 
lonetic"^ (p, xxii). Thiough the thick atmofpherc that 
bangs over all this author’s reafoning, no fun could penetrate 
to difpcnfe its illuniyiiatioii, and a mock-fun would not be even 
dimly feen through the haze. But to take my final leave of an 
author highly refpeftable in himfelf, with more politenefs and 
good-biimour ; 1 will conclude with an anecdote, that is yet 
new (1 believe) to the publick. The Royal Society is faid to 
have once debated before Charles the Ild, nuhy a filh did not 
li’cigh in water. After many hypothefes advanced to account 
tor the extraordinary circuinttance, much learning difplayed, 
and much reafoning exerted ; the King, whofe mind’s eye was 
not confined by the mufflers . of erudition, very pertinently 
alked if the fuppofed fa£t was true. A flare of amazement at 
the bold fnggeftion, we may fuppK>fe, fucceeded the qucllion. 
But, ui deference to Majefty, even Erudition condefeended to 
examine. Water and a Fifli were introduced, and the fuppofed 
fadl ^as found to he ahfolutely falfe* 

So ridiculous does Learning make itfelf, at times. But it is 
then moft ridiculous, when it ilruts peculiarly in the laced 

clothes 
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that only hiftory of our race for the firlt two 
tlioufand years of its cxiftcncc, which GOD dic- 
tated to Mofes. From this original defiination of 
Man, we lull delight in rural fc.euc.s and rural 
images, and fome of our pureft ]ileafurcs are de- 
rived from the enjoyment of a garden. It is thus 
that a Inanch of a tree in the hand, and a gar- 
land of hovigiis on the head, arc poiiited out l)y 
nature, and have been confidcred by all ages, as 
lignlficant fymbols ot peace and felrivity in the 
bearcr<<. They were the innituted fynihols of 
amity at the period of Hannibal’s expedition, 
amons almolt all the nations of the w orld We 
have even found them in thole excurtive ranges 
of tl’.c Genius of Navigation, wdiieh do to much 
honour to the prefent reign of our own Sovereign, 
and the prefent generation of our own country- 
men ; ufed among the iflands that have lain lb 
long fecjueltercd from the reft ot the world, amid 
the wild w^alie of the Southern Ocean. And it is 
onlv from this univerfal idea t»l the peace, the 
feftivity lignifred by exhibiting a branch of a tree; 
that the Orientals in general, and the Greek-j in 
particular, at laft felcded the olive fnnn all other 

clothes of enidition, yet Ihows by a Mi^nmouth-fttect t)cket 
upon the back, that it has purchafed them out of a tnppcry - 
ftipp there. 

^ Polybius iii. 50. TWio yaf 

; “ the fignal of peace aivonj [aluioll all] the bar- 

*‘’barou8 nations" (1.358). 


trees 
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ti*ceS for this lignifiCAtion, bccaufe the olive tar- 
ried with it in additional import of peace, front 
the a£iual ufc of oil in feftivity. 

Hailnibal faw the lymbols, and njadcrllood 
their meaning. He received the bearers, tlierc- 
forcj x^ith kindnefs He crofled the river DrancC 
to them, I fuppofe^ and entered with them into 
their town of Orziercs on the other tide. There 
he exercifed that cautious j>olicy, which is pain- 
ful to be pra«?lifed in common life, bccaiitc it 
keeps the mind continually upon the ftrain ; which 
is nccelTary to be cxcrcifcd by every man, that 
afpires to gaiii^ or wifhes to prcjcrve, a prc-cmi- 
ncncc of practical wifdom among his cotempora- 
tics ; and was always kept on tlie xvatch in Han- 
nibal, by tlic ncccllitics of his fitualion, and by 
the habits of his life He therefore endeavoured 
very carefully, to explore the bottom of their 
hearts, and to fee the whole extent of tlieir de- 

’ Livy xxi. 34. “ Behigiib quum reipondiflct.** 

^ Polybius iii* ^2, EvXaCwy T^rpo; ly.w rcixvlvir 

That EvXaCfc-s hcre^ however coiitrary the inter- 

pretation may be to ivialogy, meanb (1^ it has always been ren- 
dered) cautious, felicitous, apprchenfjvc j ;s plain fron? iii. 49^ 
where Hannibal’s men ate foidj becaufe of their intended march 
through the country of the Allobroges frona Lyons, to l)e 

ftaxs*/Afvc*> and where it cannot jKiflibly fignily any thing 
but appreheufiven^fefc 


figns. 
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figns 'Tliej' were well acquainted, -tlicr told 
liim, with his redutStion of the capital, and with 
his flanghtcr of the army, before They had 
been taught an ulcful Icflbn, they added, in the 
experienoe, of their nciglibours ®. For that rcafini 
they chofc rather to l>c in friendfiup, than at witr, 
with him; and had come for that purpolc to 
meet him, as not wilhing to fuffer, and not wyF 
ling to form, any holtilitics *. They then pro- 
teffed their rcadincls to execute all his commands, 
and to fnpply his army witli provifions They 
even oftered to give up foiue of their number* 
ds hoflagcs for their friendly btihaviour All 
this certainly carried a very fair appearance, 
of a dread of hiS jxnvcr, and a defirc of his 
favour. Yet Hannibal fiiw fomclhing in theic 

* Polybius iii. 52. r^y iXuLmjf x;^.i Tnw 

s'*.r,y 

y Ibid. Tftk (f.rrxcv'lei’y, >,«.* rr,y th,- cr'Arwff 

xai Trry ' ta'v ^' 1 * They 

“ anfwercd, tl'af having been [well} iijfjnncd, ri>ai Iil* had 
taken a vcr^jbeurifig town,” that he had taken tbt town, “ and 
“ had deftroyed <1/? thofc had pc a red in ann$ againft 
him*> <i. 359). 

* Livy xxi. 54. ^ Aiic^iis utili excutp’o, doflos/* 

* Ibid. ** Amicitiam malic vim e.vperii l Pocnorum ;** 

Polybinfi iii. 52# c; 7 « 7Ui/l&j 

/LtfjJi «ra§ tv . ' 

^ Livy xxi. 34. Laque obedienter Imperata fa£luro5, com* 

mcatomquc, — accipcrctP’ 

* Polybius iii. 5I- Tjr*tr^vouu«>fc!» ft fu:crty if £fW(t> ouvpeB, 
JLivy xxi. 34. <♦ Ad fideO} promifTorum oLfidts acciperct.” 

Voi. I, R lool;^ 
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looks and fpeeches, that indeed did not alter the 
kindnefs of his manner, but heightened his cau- 
tioufnefs into diHrud; A man like him, accuf- 
lomed to coriverfe with mankind, to look full in 
the face of all, and to dive to the very bottom of 
the e) e; might perhaps mai*k fome mufcle to 
wriggle, or fomc netvc to fhrink, fome fquint of 
cunning to appear, or fomc referve of fraud to 
lurk, under his learching eye-beam. The very 
promptnefs of their offers, and the very greatnefs 
of their promifes, would certainly throw an air of 
fufpedlability over all. But even experienced 
policy often counteracts its own purpofes, by its 
own refinements. Hannibal’s prudence was un- 
willing to fhow the fu^icions, tliat his fagaeity 
fuggefled. His fulpicions hung upon his mind, 
for many liours ® ; the natural fenfations of a 
mind, habitually jealous and judicious. But if 
ho acccpicd their proffers- of amity, he thought at 
laft, he Ihould fpeedily perhaps render them ft ill 
more kind and peaceable ; if lie refufed them, he 
flioidd certainly throw them into a ftate of open 
hoftility with him h Witli this kind of doubling 

policy, 

* Polybius iii. uca whcr^ 

^ppiU'cncly mcaiu to be cautious* 

' Ibid* TIoXlv fjLfv ^povov* ... 

^ Ibid. u; £1 Aabai ra ‘BTpobwojLcevat, atv 

Sff&v etiAaffiy-EfCVi xa» HffxojTpavi 'sronts-Ai rnv; 

rf, isr^'cSuXov? tfu av'e^;* When he 

liad 
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policy, he adually confounded his own wifdom. 
He loA his fufpicions in his cunning. The fire 
of jcaloufy, linothered and kept down, died away 
in its own afhes; and even a Hannibal was thus 
Over-reached, by barbarians. 


He accepted their ofiers, and embraced their 
amity, witli an hyiiocrily that recoiled upon him- 
fclf s. They delivered, up tlieir hoftages vci:y 
jiduciually. They brought in their cattle very 
plcntii'ully. They gave thcrafelves up without 
appreheniion and without relVt^'C, into his hands'*. 
This muft have been the w'ork of the afternoon, 
or evening, at Orzieres; and efrecluany implied 
tipon Hannibal, and his general otlicers. The 
fufpicions, that had not been avowed by the 

had reflefted u-ithin hhnfclf, that his ronipiiance wiih th# 
“ terms which this people now propofed,” Jitt'rally, his ac» 
eei la ce of the offer* made by them, “ might ferve pcrltaps 

to rci.dct I hem inoi'C mild and cautious," what an odd con>- 
binatlon of ideas, and how repugnant to the general meaning 1 
“ and, on the other hand,” &c. (i. *59)' is evi- 

dently ufed here, not in its common acceptation o,' cautioiif* 
nefs, bpt in its priinaiy and analogical iinportof kin Incfs; and 
the fiidden variation of the n.eaning is as reinarhable, as it it 
wrong, in rolybius. 

‘ Polybius iii. je. rufRohm's’s t'.K 
'sdliTieu tr/et 

‘ Ib^d.’ Ti'V Je tk *at Sfifiixatr^ 

j(afrfovil»n ac^inuff ms* ttOi/lwr »■?'«/ ecilovf i<t T«l X‘‘f^ 


ton,gue. 
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tohgaCy now faded away from the heart; and they 
ail bewail to confide in tliofc, whom they bad dif- 
trutlcd before T'/.'en, the next morning, I fup- 
potl*,, and jnft as Hann51>al was preparing to re- 
new his march, the Salafii brought forward the 
grand point in their plan of frauds, and offered 
to conduct him by a better road tlian he was go- 
ing to jmrfuc. This was furcly a very fiartling 
offer, and by its very found fhould have put 
Hannil->al upon his guard of policy again. But 
even a Hannilial was fubjcct to the laws of na- 
ture, and liitccptiblc of credulous weakuefs at 
times. He and his offlcciff liftened to the pro- 
|X)fal, with their fiifpicions all lulled to ffuraber 
iir their heads, with their jcaloufics all languiffi- 
ing into extinction in their hearts, and with a 

' Ptilybills iii* ^1* Ft* •sroT<^v rrij-ftwav o* wcpi Toy A»; tSoiVy 
mrty X. T. Polybius, throughout the whole compafs of our 
prefent hiftory preceding, fpeaks of Hannibal perfonaliy ; till 
in ill. 47 he notices his army as to<? tqv Ayv*^ay (p. 279), 
jii, 50 twice again (p. 282), and .here again o* wp* tw Ayv*C»y« 
Cafaiibon uniformly tranllatcs all, by the perforial appellation 
oF Hannibal. Nor is there any other fault in this, but a de- 
viation from the mode of Polybius’s language ; except in this 
iaft iijflance, in. which the words^ import Hannibal and hi^ 
gf:ncral oflicers. In ni. 53, Cafaubon accordingly tranflat^s 
njav'ict ? — rovg C7£^* rcy \vvi^aL-jy by Pocnorum univerfus' cxcr- 
citub’^ (p. 286). ** Annibal was in a great degree IrKluced, to 

•* throw away all fufpicion ; and even intrufied them” &c» 
O' 3S9) • bterally, ^bofe about Hannibal trulled them fa far^ 
m tOf &c. 


fond 



fond wifh of abridging their toil of travel acroft 
thefe rugged mountains. They agreed to take 
the Salaffi for their guides ^ and fo fell into the 
vxTy fuare that thefe had laid for them. Thus 
did Hannibal, as Polybius with a ufeful parficu- 
larity dates the fadl, “ on the four/i-' day” of his 
being among the Alps, “ again become expofed 
“ to groat dangers-* and thus was Hannibal, 
as Livy proiXTly obfen'cs, “ circumvented by his 
“ own arts, by cunning firll, and by an ambuf, 

cade afterwards 

The Salafli, we have lecn, delivered up their 
hoftages immediately. So near were their town;--, 
to 1-Iannihars prefent potition ; and fo plainly 
docs the fadt point at the towns, whii h I have 
already fpccifiod ! The)' fupplied him alfo with a 
great number of cattle, immediately. So well wei'c 
their paiinres docked, at the moment; and lb 
high, even on this northern fide of the Alps, did 

* Polybius iii. 5?. nrt avlo.,- -.v; 

* Ibid, h Tilstfanoi «if, avBn hs Ki'jhjiw; 

“ Livy xxl. 34. ** Suis artibus, fraude, dcMidc iiindir, 

** eft — circuinventus.” 

In all ibis period, Polybius is much more oircumftantiai and 
ufeful than Livy. The latter is imprudent enough^ to nnke 
the Salafli offer themfeivcs as guides, on their firft appearance 
before Hannibal : “ comnieatum, iiificri/jne duits^ ct ad fidcni 
^blldes, accipereu’^ * 

R 3 the 
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the range of j-all-urage then afcend ! But it is 
very obtl^able, tliat they furniihed him not with 
tor», as the Sedimi had done Ijcforc This 
Ihows the cultivation of corn not to have rhcn 
up tlie mountains then, lb high as Orzier**? ; 
though it had then reached St. Branchier. TV. is, 
therefore, forms a broad line of divilion, in the 
afccnding courfe of Alpine agriculture. The 
thermomettr of civility, if I may fo exprcfs myfelf* 
had rifen nearly as high' in the fcale at the period 
of Hannibal’s expedition, as it is rifen at prefent. 
At Orzicres, fays a traveller coming dozvn thefe 
Alps, “ wc fee, and not without wonder, the 
hanehs. handing upon the high mountains 
and tlie lharp del’cenls ; it is goats which draw 
“ the plough, and women who hold it, fo light 
and moveable is the foil " !” Very far removed 
therefore from that general barbarifm of manners, 
and that particular ignorance of the arts of ]ifc> 
which has been univerfelly imputed to them ; 
were thefe Alpine ti'ibes at the time! Even 
let me add to their honour, that efculent root the 
potatoe, which has been as falfely as univerlally 
attributed to om* connexion with North America, 

» Polybhis before, jixk ; now, only, 

Livy hi>6 on^y “ pccoiibus” before, and now “ comnaeatu.** 
So indiilinift, and even deceiving, in his language here ! 

• Bourrit iiu a86. “ Au bourg d’Orzicres — nous nc vimea 

** pti- fans admiration', Ics moidons for des hauler montagnea 
et fur dcs p.aiea rapides/* &c. 


which 
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which has been fpecilically fiirmiicd to have been 
firfl brought from Virginia to Ireland, but was 
originally introduced to our tables from Portugal, 
Spain, and the Eaft Indies ; is cultivated in great 
abundance upon the Alps, at Chamouni to the 
•right of Hannibal’s line of atcent up them, and 
at Cormayeur to tlie right of his courle of defcent 
alfo, even amidft the very glaciercs of the moun- 
tains ; though it was to little knowit in the fouth 
of Italy a few years ago, that the people of Na- 
ples refufed to eat it in an actual famine, and an 
Englifh cargo of potat<jcs was obliged to be 
thrown into the fea, becaule it could not be Ibid 
for money, and would not even be accepted as a 
prefent p. 

— V.— 

^ ** It was at this town,** fays Smith concerning Yoiighall> 
that the firjl potatoes ^Merc lamfed In Ireland by Sir iralter 
Raleigh. The perfon who pianreil them, Imagining that 
the apple which grows on the flalk was to be ui’ed, gathcredl 
“ them [the apples]; but, not liking their taftc, negletl^ted 
the roots till, the ground being dug afterwards to fow foni© 

** other grain, the potatoes were difeovered therein, and to 
the great furprife of the planter vaftly incrcafed. And frorn^ 

“ thefe /ew the country was furnijhcd nxiith fectU^ A note here 
adds : “ Ben Johnfon in his play, called Eveiy Man out of his 
** Humour, A£l ii, mentions potatoe.s as a great rarity when 
he wrote.*' Text proc<-eds thus; “It is faid, Sir Walter 
brought them, together with tobacco, int<j Ireland, from Flr^ 
ginia^* (Antient and Prefent State of Cork J. laS. Duhlia, 
1750). This ferves to ftiow the general tailacioufncfs of tra- 
dition. The firll attempt made by Wale h to trade with 

R 4 Aiueika, 
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We are now come to that point of Hannihars 
march, which no delineators of his march liavc 
ever prefumed to touch* They have all agreed 

in 

America, was in April 1 584 ; and then, ft4>t by hlmfdf in per^ 
fon^ but by others for hinu Thefe arrived, not in F^irginia^ 
but at the iflaud of Roanoke, near the mouth of the river AU 
bemarle, in 'North Carolina ; traded with the natives of the 
ifland, and of the continent adjoining ; and returned to Engs, 
land w'ith furs, peai 1 , coral, faflafras, cedar, and a little tohacca. 
In April 1585, Raleigh fent out fomc fliips in order to colomfc^ 
which failed along the coaft of Carolina^ fettled a colony at 
Roanoke, and returned* This colony was taken oft' the ifland 
in 1 586, by Drake \ but a fecond colony of fifteen meu w’aa 
fettled there, in that year. Thefe were all dead or gone, 
■when three Ihips arrived early in fmt equally by Ra- 

leigh ; commiflioned to fix the colony to the north, in the bay 
of Chefapeak that divides Carolina from Virginia ; but unable 
from the fmallnefs of their force, to execute this commiffion. 
Two years afterwards, or in 1589, a flendcr reinforcement 
was fent them by Raleigh, but was beaten back to England by 
^ ftorm ; and the whole colony periflied, not one individual 
ever returning to England (Mod, Un. Hi ft. xxxix. 235-240), 
Thefe w»ere all the attempts upon North Amcri»::a, that ever 
Sir Walter Raleigh made ; and he was perfonally concerned in 
none. But the potatoe was among vj, long before ai^ of 

them. Of the potatoe and Aich venerous roots,” cries Har- 
rifon, who wrote in 1579 (p* **5), as are brought out of 
Spainr, Portingale^ and the /W/Vj, to fumifh up our bankets, 
^ 1 (peak not ; wherein our «»;•<* a general word for roots, 
ftiU ufed ia the weft) no kfte forcC) and ^ be had about 

Croft^-ic 
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in one general conlijiracy againft the that 
now fucceed immediately in liishiHoTy; and have 

united, 

Crofbie Ravenfwjtth, do now begin to have place” (p. iSj* 
Defeription of England prefixed to Holinflied)- Potatoes 
therefore were prirnnrily introduced into thel'e itlands^, from 
the E;ill Indies rlirough Spain and FtTtug.il. But they came 
principally ilirongh the /a/f£*r to ns, as the Irffrr frnt even her 
failors to cook them for \is ; fucli of her iailojs allhreJly as had 
been in the Eaft -Indies, to fliow us tlie mode of cooking them 
which they had feen among the natives. “ Our cookes,” the 
fame writer tells us, '' are for the moft part mufical-headed 
Frenchmen,” lb long has French cookery been f.ilhionable 
among our gentlemen, and difrepiitabie among our writers! 
and Jinwgersy^ meaning Portuguefe ; ibr we have Amiirie 
— delicates, wherein the fweet hand of the fea faring Povtium 
'* gale is not wanting” ( i66). They were aftcf'nx>avih brouglit 
from Peiu, it feenis ; as Gerard in his Herbal, pubJiflied 1597# 
lays, this plant, which is called of lomeT^yrr/Vj ef Peru, m 
** generally of us called potatus or potatoes ;*^1 had in my gar- 
den divers roots (that I bought at the Exchange in Pondon)^ 
where they fiourifljed until winter, at which time they 
|>eriflied and rotted” (Shakefpeare by Johnfon andStcevens, 
edition fourth, 1793, xi. 454). So completely is the fiV^t 
tranl'mifUon of potatoes from Virginia to Ireland by Sir Walter 
Raleigh, refuted from hidorical evidence ! Yet what fliows 
how little inclined critic ks are to examine, and how a fa If* 
hood once broached goes on to impofc upon the critical world, 
it appears from Dr. Campbell's Political Survey of Great 
Britain,” we have been recently told by a very ref,)cc^table 
author, “ tliat potatoes were brought into Ireland about tte 
** year 1610 more than thirty years after thty are noticed 
by Harrifbn as on the table in England, and thirteen after they 
were cultivated by Gerard in a garden near London, ^^and that 
♦♦ they came ^rjl from Ireland into 7^aneajhire i— *Sir Walter 

•• BalcigU 
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tintfed to iupprefe them cii^irely. Even tlie Bri- 
tifh Hannibal himfclf, who law the footfteps of 
the Carthaginian fo deeply imprinted upon every 
rock, and fixed his own feet lb fccurely in them ; 
appears not to have ever . thought of this grand 
turn in his line of movement, and actually car*- 
lies him by one and the fame road, without any 
d^verlion to the right or to the left, from the foot 
to the fiimmit of the Alps. Yet the divernon 
now made by the Carthaginians, forms a grand 
feature in the complexion of their Alpine trani- 
adiions. It is ftrikingly apparent here, and more 
iliikingly hereafter. Any detcription therefore^ 
that omits this, muft be defedtive firom the ornif- 
lion itfelf, and falle in .the courle affigned. If 
Hanibal now deterted the regular road going up 
the Alps, as he certainly did; the writer, who 
Hill carries him along that- road, mull either, fup- 
pTcls the fadl, of his calling off his old guides for 
new, or adl in. contradidlion to it ; mull equally 
lupprefs all that refults from this change of guides. 


Raleigh was the JirJl, planted them itt Ireland’*^ (Shake- 
jj^are xi, 457).— As to the veDereal influence attnbuted to 
them here by Harrifon, by Shakefpeare incidentally, and by 
his commentator at fiiU length others (xi. 453-457) ; it 
is cqnly a monument of temporary foliy> Simulated to expofe 
kfclf by a pruxiency of paflSiotti 

For potatoes at Chamouniy fee Bourrit iii. 50, at Conrtayeur 
Iti. aikl at Napks, Bareli’s Account of Italy ii. 139-140. 
Publin.^ 

• . ■ -or 
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or equally a.&: in con trad i<51i6n to it ; mull thus 
either Itamp liis account with the grotlert: ligna- 
turc of folly, or prove unjuft to the teftiroohy of 
Polybius and Livy, uqtmc to the character of 

Hannibal, unfaithful to the veracity of liiftory. 

% 

Hannibal bad hitherto kept the GalHck embaf- 
fadours tor his guides, who knew the road well, 
liad jnft come along it to him, and had now 
brought him fucccfsfully nine miles up this lidc 
of the Alps. He bad only about ftxlecn farther^ 
hi a right afeent to the top He would there- 
fore reach the top, by a continuance in his prefent 
eburft, the very next day, the of his Alpine 
march. Yet, with thefc new guides and by this 
new route, he was treble that number of daysl 
So egregioufty was he deceived by thele Salaift, 
and to wdlclly devious was he now perfuaded to 
make bis march ! He was perfuaded, he Ihould 
find a road ftnoothcr an& fhorter than his own. 
The. Salafli could render it as Ihort and aa 
fmooth, as they plcafed. The Gallick emballa- 
dours could not contradi<ft them, as they had 
never travelled it. They could probably corro- 
borate their account, in the principal point. 
There was adlually a road, as 1 ihall foon fhow, 
and there ftill is, leading to an opening in the 
Alps and a defeent into Piedmont, known only to 

* See 8th of this chapter. 

a few. 
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a fcvv, but reported by many, and haring proba- 
bly reached the ears of the Qauls thcmfelvcs. 
Tims truth would Icrve to prop up the fabrick'of 
£iIihood, and all coinljine to impofe upon Hari- 
zubaL Yet thefe moments were lurcly the 
wcakeii, of Harniibal’s whole Kfe. They cer- 
tainly lower him, from his elevation of intellect. 
They exhibit him liraple, confiding, and credu- 
ions. Mcdignity indeed fhould not be gratified 
by thus reprefenting him, by pulling down the 
pride of human wiidmn, and placing it at the 
foot of folly ; but the probity of hiftory demands 
the a<ft. In the conduft of ilich a hero as this, 
blftory is too apt to put on the idcot fmilc of per- 
petual praifl*, to wonder with an ideot face of ajv- 
plaute, and to fee everj' fault lofl in the general 
l^iaze of his name, 

Hannibal had come from St. Branchicr to Or- 
uieres, along the northern fide of tlic Wetlcrn 
Branec, He now advanced, I fiippofe, along 
the fouthem, and caipe oppolitc to St. Branelhcv 
again. Here commences a valley, that extends 
to the fouth-eall, and nearly parallel with the re- 
gular road up the Alps, for many miles ; and 
ieads in a long, level afeent, up to the crefes of 
^c. mountains j heii^ watered all the way, by 
what Ve mufl call tlie Eqfiern arm of the Drance,. 
and having the two arms unite for- Martigny, a 
bttlc to the fouth of St, Branchicr, This is called 

the 
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tile Val be Bacxrs or the Valley of Baths, £roin 
fomc baths at the village of Bagnes tlicrc, to 
which the gentry of tl»e Vallais ufed to rclbrt in 
hiinmer, but of which there are only flight re- 
Tnains at prefent ; they and many of tl»e hou(cs 
Fiaviiig been over-whelmed, by an immente mats 
of fiiow, that rolled down from tlie top of tlieic 
lofty hills Tliis valley' forms a confiderablc 
part of a diflri(5l, tl\at fliclchcs up from the bafc 
to tile ridge of thctc Alps, and is denominated 
Fays d’EfUre/aoat or the region within the Moun- 
tains ; is fenced itlclf on even,' lidtv by large high 

» Bounlt i. 31, 37, 38. « Cette vailec [dc Bagnes], ainfi 

nommCe ties bains eelebres aux-quds on couiroit anciena©- 
“ raent de tout le Valais, commence st Saiot-Branchier, et #' 
“ etend iufqu’aux foanmets des montagucs, — fur un p!;in in* 
*• cliuii.’* Shralor 8i-8*. “ Vallis prima, quae magis ad Ori- 
*' entcin vr.rgat, Bancai, credo a Bslneis qiie forti oliiii Itic 
" fotre, noraenhabet, et nouiini inlignia refpondent ; hare 
“ diivius a mcridie defluens fecat, qui propt Brairfchcriiun 
** pagum alteii inifcctur, et ambo Dranfe nonaen accipiunt.’* 
Thtfe baths muft liave been very anticntly dcftroy'ed. Cnee even 
aimier in 156? fpeaks of them as antient, and only known by 
fappofuion. Bourril fpeaks of their extftcnce and deftrudtion, 
ptremptoi ily. Nor can this be attributed, as the world at large 
is apt to attribute fuch variations, to the propci fpsrit ot Sinder, 
fpeaking only in the modeft tone of faQ, and to the iirproper 
fpirit of Bourrit, uCng the loud trumpet of aistiquarianifm* 
Simler means the fame with Bourtit, whatever he fpeaks ; ahd 
fliows he does by the words, “ et nomini infignia refpondent.” 
But fome men are afraid, to laife thejt language on a level with 
ihcir ideas. 


hills; 
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hUls ; and has no natural ehtrancc, but through 
a narrow defile from St. Branciiier, and along 
tho fide of the Drance there *. There he entered 
tlie valley, to move nearly in the line of lii-; for- 
mer direction, and to gain the fuminit of the 
j^ps by a fliorter and finoolher road, that v\as 
tnown only to the natives of the mountains, ar.d 
would carry him ipeedily into Piedmont. Bcyoiid 
the end of this valley is a defile, by wliich one 
may penetrate into Piedmont and the Milanefe-. 
The defile is very little known, even at prcfeiit ; 
and is generally known, only to the inhabitants 
of theie mountains. Bat a lively and adventurous 
Oenevan, having licard of its name, and being 
allured of its cxiilence, was tempted a few years 
ago to explore it. He took a native of the hills, 
a hunter of the wild goats, for his guide ; and 
reached it. He there faw Piedmont directly 
under his eye. But wlicit is very remarkable, 
and teems to indicate that this })atiage was known 
to the Romans, the opening there wliich prefents 
the finctl view of Piedmont, in the Irench and 
Savoyard language that is fpokcii upon thete 
Alps, and that the natives vciy properly call by 
the general name of Romax is denominated JLa 

Bourrlt i. 32. . La vallee eft ferrqec a I’eft par tie hciu-tes 
“ imontagnes. — La Vat de Bagnes Imt Hne panic coufiderablc 
du Pays d'Eiitremoiit. ” Simlcr St : Proximus conventu* 

*• a fitu iioiTien haber, et Intnimontiiis nominatiir.” 

* Siinler 77. NoftrA *tate Veragri Callicd five StthaudicA 
y utuntur, fua/u tfji Rowtanam vecant," 

Fenetre 
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Feuetre or the Window The report of fuch a 
paflagc as this among the Gauls of Piedmont (I 
here obferve again, in order to tlirow a Ibbero: 
air of reality over this extravagant part of Han- 
nibal’s eondutil) would give additional credibility, 
to the relation of the Salaili now. Thofe did not 
know, and thefe would not tell, that the paflage 
is blocked up almoll always by froft and fiiow- 
In truth, it is pradlicablc only for a fortnight 
through the whole year. Even then, it is pra<^l.i- 
cable for the nativ'es alone ; and fo little even for 
tlicin, that when the natives block up the other 
pafles, to guard againft any pellilenliaJ diforders, 
thole molt formidable Ilannilials of our rare, in 
the countries below, they never think it wortli their 
wljilc to block up this 

Hanni- 

• Bournt i. 4a-43, 7;. Near Grent St, Bernard \vc have* 
hill, called equally “ Col entre les deiix fenetres” (Sauirurc iv. 
£49). In Bourrit’s “ Explication deu planches” i. xiv, is this 
addition : “ la gorge des Fenctres eft critic les deux premicrea 
fomniitcs,’' of hlount Gele and Mount April in plates ift 
and ad. 

■’ Bourrit i. 76, That rude and rough engineer of the Re- 
formation, who was more eager than lkilfu 4 who blew Up lialf 
the outw'orks of Chriilianity, in fpringing a mine to demolith 
a fingle cavalier^ which had been attached to the w'orks, and 
weakened the whole of them, even Calvin ; cl'capcd once from 
the purfuing hand of Popery, by this very paHage. Ce £tt 
cependant par cette route extraordinaire, quMluftrc Calvin 
s’echappa de Val-d'Aoft, oii iJ courut quclqties dangers; et 
pour alTurer ia fuite jufqu^cn Valais, il I’engagfca dans cc, 
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Hannibal then advanced nnder his heAv giride^ 
and turned on the right into the Vai <Jc Bagnes for 
the fouth. This opens immediately from a narrow 
iiraiti, into a level of one mile and a half in 
hreadth. ; but foon expands into nine miles broad. 
It thus goes on to the village of Bagnes, about 
eighteen miles from St. Branchicr. There it be- 
gins to contract itfclf much, as drawing near to 
its termination ; and adlually terminates, about 
three miles beyond Bagnes Along this valley 
Hannibal proceeded, the fourth day of his being 
in the Alps ; and encamped in it about fix or 
eight miles, I fupj>ofc, to the fouth of St. Bran- 
vhicr } cxpc^fling from the afiuranecs of his Sa- 
iaffiaii conductors, no doubt, to defeend with 
-energy the next morning upon Italy. The next 
morning he renewed his march, in the fame ex- 
|)C(?tation afiliredly ; had the hills which were to 
l>cgin his defeent, continually pointed out to him 
through the courfc of tlie day, by the fingers of 
his. guides, as now mixing with the blue fky, 
now coming forward in mifts, and now fhowing 

^ fiailiLge dangevciix ; cette circonftancc de la vie de ce Refor- 
jnateor celebre ferok rettce ignotfe, fahs la tradition qu’ca 
" ont conferva testabkana dc ces Montagnes; il arrive fi ra* 

** remem, qa’on fes aiUe vifitcr; qqjtndon.a etechea eux, ilc 
ett‘ ■idnfcfvent Je fouyenJr dain four families pendant long- 
•* temps** (Bottrrit i. 76"77)* So clofely is this pafs connected , 
with two fuch different and diffant perfonages in hiftoij, as 
Hannibal and -John Calvin f 

Bdiurrit i. 32-33,' jfz, 44. * 

- tlicm- 
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ftcnrfelra appuent in their real foitts; thus 
found them ^rpetually at a greater diilance, than 
they had fignificd and be had apprehended them 
to be. He bore the difappointment the better, I 
fuppofe, from the levelnefs of the ground and 
the plcafantnefs of the region. . On the two fides 
« this plain are vciy fine hills, all cultivated 
now, and always ranged in an amphitheatrical 
form; and the land is very fertile, as being, 
fereened by the height of thefe hills from thofe 
formidable blafrs of die north, which in other 
quarters ofUiefr Alps come with fuch a deftrmStive 
efficacy*. Accordingly, neither lAvy nor Poly- 
bius notes any difficulty in the road, for either of 
thefe da}"s. Both therefore ffiow it by their fi* 

Icnce, to ha\"c been as this is, eafy, level, and 
pleafant. 

Hannibal, fays Polybius, « marclied two daj-» 

‘‘ with the Salaffi, preceding liis army” to conduct 
him'/. But he marched, even in this confiding 
date of Ills mind, with fome apprehenfions filll 
awake in his foul*, and with all his precautions 
carefully taken againft a fuiprize. The mad 
might be over-reached, but the general could not 
^ off his guard. He probably reconciled to him*^ 

* Sourrit i. 31-33. 

» PstyWus iii. Si. m J« 

• Palybiu* iii. S 3 . 
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fclf- Ilia fond affiance on the Salalfian guides, by 
his circumlpctlion in guarding againft any enter- 
prizc from their countrjTucn. A Hannibal muH 
certainly have had tome blind held up before his 
caglc-eyc, under fuch a confiding wcaknefs of 
mind. He had even, adds Polybius, “ a forelight 
of the future %” a prefage upon his mind of the 
treachery , intended ; a fort of dubious intimation 
from his reafon, which adted up to its convidtions, 
and rung a peal of warning in his ear ; not liifii- 
eient to divert him from his delign, yet loud 
enough to make him move in it with cautioufnefs 
and care. He therefore paiTcd through their 
country, juft as he had palled through that of 
the Seduni and that of the Allobroges before, in 
regular order for fighting, and with his ufual line 
of march. His vanguard was compofed of the 
elcphuits and cavalry ; his baggage 'moved be- 
hind ; while he himlclf came in the rear of the 
vrhole with the main body, all heavy-armed in- 
fimtry, throwing his eyes attentively about him, 
and being folicitous for the fccurity of all 

■ lit. 53. nfov^(i.iwit TO " by a wile prccaa- 

tton” (i. 360). 

' ‘ ^ Livy xxi. 34.. ** Nequaquam ut inter pacatos,'compofin 

.r* agniioe ducM eonvn-fcqivtpr ; priinum iigtnen elcphanti at 
*• aquitS* eiaat; ipfe poll cum robore peditum, circumfpec* 
** lani fitUkitufque oitinia, incedebat.” Polybius iii. 53. , Tir 
exiwtbf* aat rat tirvHt itjcai v rj wfulofropii?, rag ^c‘ 7 ^lVc iTt 
«>!( falw. 

— VI. — 
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In the the afternoon of the fecond day% the 
ffib of his Alpine movements, he aihially ap- 
proached tliat grand breaftwork of hills, which 
had been lb repeatedly marked to him by his 
guides, I luppole, as the termination at once of 
the valley and of the Alps, and as the opener of 
his inAant paAage into Italy. They thus brought 
him to a pafs, which they meant to be tlic Icene 
of their perfidy, which had been previoufly 
pitched upon by the guides and their countiy- 
men, and was every way adapted to the execu- 
tion of their villainy. Such a long train of ar> 
tifice had tliey drawn out, againA him ! With 
fo much rcAncment liad they projeiAed, and 
with fo much addrefs had they proiecuted, their 
fcheme of infamous treachery ! To fuch a height 
of infernal dilAmulation in both, had theie Al- 
pine mountaineers now reached ! PerAdy may 
be‘ attributed to Courts,, by tlie fuperAcial Air- 
veyor of mankind ; but is fully as frequent and 
as foul in the Wildemefs, as it is in the Drawing- 
room. It is in eveiy place where man is ; and the 
favage upon the Alps is often as great an adept, 
in this univcrfal vice of the world, as a WalAng- 
iiam. a Cecil, or an Elizabeth. 

^ See the feqwel. ^ 

S a About 
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About three miles to the fouth of Bagnes is thd 
Village of Luttier, lying, along the Drance, and 
tlierefore on the lowcft fide of this long valley. 
It is allb fituated dircAly under the right-hand 
mduittains> and expofed to dreadful balls of fiiow 
rolling down from them. One rolled down in 
,1759, afid razed away or puihed off from their 
foundations a fcore of houles into the river, in 
.|e& than two minutes. Thelfc - being almofi 
wholly of timber and therefore weIl-compa<51cd 
fogethfer, would move away nearly as entire as 
they flood j and a<^aaUy fwafn like fo many high- 
built flbatSj upon the current. An inhabitant oY 
the village, y?ho had desfeended the day before to 
the market at Martigny, re-afeending the day 
after to Bagnes, was not H little furprized a league 
below his habitation, to meet the timber-toof of 
his Own houfe carried along by the river From 
the village of Lutticr begins to mount up a fharp 
road, that is paved with the natural rock in vafl 
plates. But this road foon ftcrias to he barted up 
by tlie projecting fide of tbe mountain, aiid the 
Whole valley in appearance is there doled. It 
was ib Originally, no doubt ; as the Drance llill 
Opens a violent paffage Oti the left, by lhro\^ing 
itfelf headlong, down the precipices which flop it. 
A whole river is fech by thOfe who flond below, 

* Boarritl. 37. ** Mailo^as qui font prelqae'touUs debois.'* 

* Bourrit i. 4$. * 

a tumbling 
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tumbling down from fo lof^y a height, that it 
iVems to be. falling from tite clouds. The leogih 
of the al'cent, thereforcj is conliderable ; ail 
marked by three llages. The firft mounts up £b 
high, that the bed of the Drance in the valley ap- 
pears to the light, not lets <tban eigh/y fcet below ; 
while the hearing is alarmed even at that Iteight, 
with the ibund of boulders atid rocks," which the 
Drance precipitates from the mountains, and rolls 
along with its waters. We then come to a point, 
at which the mountain has been apparently 
o^xaied to admit the road. This part of the 
alceut, tliereforc, is every inllant expofed to the 
fall of rocks. Some hang fufpended over the 
road, as if they had been arrefted there in their 
courfe, by an arm of miraculous might. Nothing 
imprelVes the human heart with religion, fo much 
as fear. Accordingly the natives, lince Chriliia- 
jiity has taught them the Salvation of the Crofs, 
and SupcrUition induced them to place a tcmpoml 
reliance on a reprefentation of the Crofs, have 
fixed a Crucifix Wore the falling rocks ; in fond 
hope pf preventing tlicm by the efficacy of tlus 
barrier, from moving any fartlier and comiiig 
down to crulh them. But the dangerous ro(itl 
ftill continues to alcend, in magnificent terrible- 
jjcfs, from the opening ; till it riles to a level with 
tJic Drance above ^ 


^ Bourrit i. 
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The Carthaginians, fays Polybius conformably, 

■ had notv reached a certain hollow, difficult to 
“ be palled, and lined with precipices ” “ They 

“ were come,” adds Livy in equal conformity to 
all, “ to a Very narrow way, upen one Jide placed 
, under a mountain that was banging over it 
They were now to turn on the right, for the lower 
lide of the valley thro\igh which Ihe river runs ; 
(and, in which, the fall and force of its current from 
the high mountain beyond, has wrought for ittfclf 
a hollow, a vale within a vale. The road acrols 
this is cmbarralled by the torrent of the Drance, 
jull fallen from the mountain, chafed> fretted, 
and boiling with the agitation of its waters : and 
is obftruAed by the rocks, which the torrent 
brings in its defeent with it, or the boulders 
^ which it rolls along its channel. Tliey were then 

• Polybius iii. J®. thw Svffacth* ** “ Tbe 

** Carthaginians were now engaged in fajpng through a valley, 

’ *' that was furrennded on every by lle^p and iufuperahle 
** precipices” (i. 359). Tlus prefents to us a triumphant Hi- 
- bernifin of language. It is exa£tly the fame with the celebrated 
indictment of a road hy the late Judge Page, as impajjahle in 
itfe]f j from his own view of it, when he pqffid it the day before. 
This elegant Atticifm from the region of Tipperary, Mf. 
.-Hampton has tranfplanted in equal bloom into the garden ofPo- 
lylnUs ; and has left it there to iland, to dourifli, to breathe its 
-ftrong perfume upon all around it, and }ct to find itfelf a 
ftranger in the laud of Grangers. 

•> Livy xxi. 34. “ In angudiuron v iam, ex parte altera 

“ fubjetStam jugo infuper immioenti, ventom eft.” 
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to Drain up the precipice l)C}'ond, and to flnigglc 
through the overfianging ridge above. van- 

guard of elephants and cavalry, had a<5VuaUy ad- 
■vnanced acrofs the hollow i the long line of baggag^^ 
}iad actually all entered, while tome had palled, 
it; andHannihal aeluallyffoodwilh the Hjai’n body, 
upon the ground lea«Hng down into it At this 
important moment, the Salatli fell iVidilenly upon 
his army. A large body of men, fayst,P'^l 3 "btu?;, 
had been collected together and had fttllmved 
“ him or, as Livy fa\ s, “ ir.ddcnly rote from 
their ambufeade in the ri^ar.” Tlielc had 
Ihercfore been concealed in the woods, on the 
right of his march and near the point of this 
pafs ; hut role from their ambuti-adc when he had 
gone by them, formed in the rale behind him, 
followed his rear out of fight, aiid attacked him 
at this inflant Another body of men appeared 
equally on the ridge of the mountain before him, 
at the fame inftant ; and attacked his van 
And the guides, we may be fure, who were 
marching at the head of the van, now advanced 

• Polybius iii. 52. rtv » — avlw. 

Livy xxu 34. Dum cun^tatur Hannibal demittcre agmen in 

** anguftias.** And the fc<)ucU 

^ Polybius iii. 52. Livy 

xxi. 34. « Ex infidiis Barbari— , ab tergo coorti, cominus — 

petunt.” For the woods, Bourrit i. 37, “ Icurs forto ct lea 
“ beaux l>ois,” and Livy xxi. 34, “ in to/altu* 

' Livy xxi. 34. Undiique ex infidiis Barbari — f a front©— 
poorti,— petunt.” 

S 4 farther 
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^ther before it wsujer pi^nce ©f rccqnnoitcring 
afoent, pnd itpk away to tbe» cbwotiymw 
on the mountain . 

y 

. Thus aflailed in front and in rear at once, by 
a. fudden burft of perfidy; liad IJannibal been 
off his guard at the moment, the whole army of 
the Carthaginians mull have been crulhed by the 
blow “* ; and Hannibal’s march over the Alps, 
have been conlidcred in the hiflory of man* 
one of the wildefl exertions of military extrava- 
gl^ce. So naueh depends upon Ihocels, with a 
lv» ing that pretends to. reafpn 1 In front, th®' Sa- 
faffi upon the creft of the momntain, woving pa^ 
yallcl with the elephants, dae cavalry, and the 
bagrg age, plied them with miffive Hones from the 
boulderi ahove-mentiofned, and rolled <^wn upon 
them the huge rochs noted before But they 
brought their principal force, and made their 
principal aUault, againff the rear''. Unlefs this 
was beaten, thw perfidy . would be incJMnplete. 
To ovcqpowcr the horfo nwfler 

*» Pej^bins Hi. 43. 

>? ibW. «*. JatfPw mn 

3£®'C“* 'fflSftiMli't *• .A* 

34.V;A<«|l8lftffrCMJ£tWnr««W^ 

« agmen de»iolw>*nt ” Lwy .oai^-»9 AwlWig pwtitwlars « 
Eolybiails ae«»»»t, Aeaoww* Carifesi®iMaa 

van, andplyingitW.Ub 

• Mkn ah «b«i> vii Imskim *»Ee. 
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ihe bag^ge, might bp fome advantage a^d fon^ 
credit ; but to cmHi tbp mam body^ was mitj^ 
rally their grand aim* Hianoibal bowcvpr faced 
about -witlj the body, pn his aiTaUIng eaCf 
xaiaa. He had the Aowcr pf bis army jjrith him, 
and foon beat them No number of udr 

diicipifucd mountaineered probably, could Hand 
agaiuft tlw veterans of Iris main body j and tbip 
ftroke of tuccets, was tb© piptervation tri tl;^ 
vvhtrie army s. 

Yet the enemy flijl continued in force, at a lit- 
tle diftance from liim. Ho was imwilling there- 
fore, to quit the ^und on which lie flood, ajo4 
to march down into the hollow ^ By flaying 
there, he was ready tp Iccure the advanced perhi 
t>f his army, from an attadt on their rear; and, 
he marched down, he ihpuld certainly invite a 
freth attack bia pw®*. He faw tliat the 

enemy, by continuing In force after tliey were 
beaten, were waiting to make fljtcb an attach. 
He faw alfcb th^lt be flmnld mepofe hb mpn by 

* Folybius U!. 53. QwIm ert^gja, tm> SagC»f*f> 

lAvy xxi. 34. In eo> v«ta peditum acies.** 

4 iUvy xxi. 34. ** Vwfa peditum acie* haud duMum fecit, 
<* ^in, Ri& irapipka eatreou agn^jitu* fudfent, ing^na in «o 

** -feltu accipienda cladia fuerit.'* 

' Ibid. ** CunSatur Hannibal dem^ter* agi^cn.” 

' ibid. Demittere agmen in angufiiiu^ quia non, ut ipSf 
^ «quitibua pneGdio tggt, ita peditibtu quicquam ab t«rgo 
<* amolU reiiquarat*’* 

their 
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ttcir very order of marching along the narrow 
Idefile, to the moll imminent danger of dellnj<Stion 
from the enemy behind ; while his afeent up the 
‘avenue would be continually retarded, by the 
flow mav«nents of his baggage before, and be 
eontinually expolfed all the while,’ to the galling 
-artillery of liohcs.and rocks from above. But, to 
crown the danger of his lituation, the night was 
coming on, and the daxknefr would foon find him 
entangled in the hollov^, entangled in the alcent, 
entangled with the Salafli on every fide; thefc 
thjsn moving vinder cov^ of the night, advancing 
Unleen along their well-known grounds, and af- 
faulting him with highw confldcnce from all. In 
this extaimuty of .diftrelk and, danger, Hannibal 
■determined upon a' -.meafiire- of eq;ial necellity, 
boldneftj jand pix^rietyt''to poll on this fide 
of the defile, fqy the night; and leave his bag- 
gage to the care of his cavalry and elephants, till 
-the morning. He thcrefbre threw bis eyes around, 
4o find a proper pofitlon for his infantry during 
;thc night ; one, thkt would fecurc them from any 
all'ault in the dark ; jone, that would allb pre- 
vent the Salafii ,. behind -hipi» h^om attacking his 
haggage, elephants, and cavalry before. Such a 
mind as Hannibars would perhaps have foon 
created, what it wanted ; and made even the 
ground, on which he was polled at prefent, to 
ferve in fome m^afure for his purpofe. But he 
fortunately marked a rock near him, that was ua- 
3 turally 
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turally ftrong in itielf^ and attradlcd his attentioi| 
hy the whitenefe of its appearance. It was in-r 
deed, upon the other fide of the hollow, but then 
it was at the vwy moutH of the defile there; 
being the very rock affiiredly on the mountain^ 
fide of the Drance, npon which the village of 
Luttier ftands at prefent; and fhuu which the 
ove^gro^vn fnpw-ball of the mountain behind, 
did fweep away a nuxdber of houtes into the 
river. He moved to take pofibifion of it. He 
marched rapidly, no doubts aerpfs the hollow ; 
to prevent the enemy from advancing after him, 
and annoying him in it. He took poft upon the 
ivhite rock. There he precluded efte«Slually the 
defigns of the Salalfi, as they durft not f^ttack him 
in his pretent pofition, and as they could not 
Qtherwile come to afiault his vanguard and bag- 
gage. Had they advanced to att^k hun there, 
the very hollow, in \yhich they meant to allavdt 
him before, would now be a diladvantage and a 
fnare to thgmfelves ; while the rock itlelf, having 
the hollow and the river in its front, and the 
|ofty mountmn in its rear, ftood as the bar of 
nature to fhut up the door of the defile '. 

r-VII.— 


* Pplybius iii. 53; >««» 

rat AnJSeiii /u^e^ rn; ivnaitUK iPiUifmMu 

TI AErKOnETPON OXTPON, x"f*J tw »«»»» mm 
VTTO^VrttfV I (PiJjwofTa rt/htf. They « fpvead fo great terror and 
« "dUorder through the army,” a faint dead rerfion of what 

oughf 
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Jtf all the UJuftrations which have hitherto 
been mii4e of Hannibal's route, little attention 

ncccITary work, of adaiJting 

the 

■ ^ ' ''r ^ . 

**. 4r 1 jt jy:. j i ^ 

fiiclt an extreiuky of confufion ancl danger^ Aniribal^ 

^ VrtK iOW half of the troops^ was forced W> take his Nation 
I>pCMl A NAILED ANp^iSERT HOClP? (i. 360 ). 
Tftit is origin^^ juft 

:ia Strabo fays the Apenni^e epds ^egtuni in anothei 
J^MCppfira or white rock, rtXivl^ -ar^- mv AvjKOfrrileav rtofi^w? 

(V. 524 ^ i' bufin< 3 ^aubon ’8 verfion is made as it is 
$1 Mr^ Hampton’s, in iritinit^ qufidatti deseata nudaque 
hayc thusr^an inftance very remarkable in 
?{In.JI^pton, of abandoning the Greek and adhering to the 
Latiq^.' He indeed, who from b»s liluation cannot catch tlie 
rays as they come directly from the fun, muft be content to 
sake them in their inflexion, as they rebound from another 
^bjeft. RiJt that Mr- Hampton finwild ever be one of thU 
pnmbcr, is very aftonlfiijag j and ic was the accidental view of 
this very paffage, which put me upon examining his whoio 
tfrahflatioh for my period of the hiftory. Boiirrit i, 45 . ♦* Vih 
lage pres deDrance; — cn 1755 — Vavalanche rafa et 

^ ponfl^ une vingtaine^de malfons dans la riviere ;^«—du village 
^ de L.,utttcr, nous commcncAmes a iTionlcr un chemin,” See, 

^ The veiy name of the village, which thus the fccne of 
Hannibal*S 5 encampment before it because the fite of a village, 
is. acltplly derived (I apprehend) from this incident; the rock 
being forcibly pointed out by the pni 6 iice of Hannibah as an 
.fxcciknt-pofitwm for a town or a fort to guard the avenue; 
^^nd JLuitUr hgiiifying a fort or ^ town in the original Iwn- 
. £«ago 
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the Icencs to the a6tiom. Even when attention 
has been once of twice paid, it appears iiijufi- 
rious in the aim, and unfortunate in the ifri»dl 
We fee a gleam of this, calling a tort of dubious 
lijjht upon flte pretimt portion of the hillory. 
The white rock of Hannibal’s encampment feems 
detigned to be rcfle<n.cd, by a rock of limilar ap- 
pellation in the afec’it to Little St. Bernard. 
General hlcivill, as we have leen before, carried 
•Hannibal up to the top of hh Alps by u “ Rorhg 
Blanche and Mr. Pownajl con<iuCls him etpial- 
!v, by “ the IFhite Bock." 'i'helc cf)incidcnccs in 
found or in tenfe between t.heir route and Poly- 
Ifius's, though not urged as an argument I*y 
either of thofc authors, may teem to lend a flight 
kind of faniilion to their courfe, and mull there- 
fore in fairnofs to ‘ iny readers be noticed by me. 
A white rock perhaps would not be difficult to 
be found, upon any of the lines that have been 
drawn for Hannibal's movcn;cnts. In a range 

gtiagc of the Alps, the Ceitick, We have L’.uyd in V/clfli for 
an army or a c.mip, l.UtydJtt in Wellh to make war, Uuyddwr 
111 Welfli and LAueJ-coyr in GalUck for a f/lUier ; Lauva, now 
Ledew, a town in France ; Lutetia, the Gallick name fur tlie 
city of Paris ; and Lutefia in the Bretoon, for a fortification 
( Bullet iii. 98). We have even Luluthr^en in the Anonymout 
Chorograplier of our own country, for a Britilli town in it j 
which, with the Ce'.tick elifion, that renders our own Louden 
into Lon'ffK in pronunciation, and has refolvcd Lngdunum into 
I.ycHs in writing, wou'd very eafiiy tnejt down into i,uittr ot 
JLattUr, 


of 
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of mountains like the Alps^ that often prefent 
whole hills of calcareous ftone, or thow their 
licads capt with fnow; a white rock muft fre- 
quently be fcen among them. Thus (not to 
tpend time in quelling after many names) we 
have a Roche Blanche on the road of Little St. Ber- 
nard, a Pierre Blanche not far from the road over 
Mount Cenis and that mighty monarch of the 
Alps, the celebrated Mount Blanc. We muft there- 
fore not content ourfelves, in the ealy acquief- 
cence of a lazy antiquarianiftn, with the mere ca- 
iualty of a white rock occurring ; but examine 
the particular polition of the rock, and mark how 
accommodable it is to the tenour of the hiftory. 
Tried by this neceflary touchftone, the Teeming 
gold is inflantly found to be Ipurious; and the 
Roche Blanche of Little St. Bernard, “ hides its 
“ diminifhed head” from the view of Polybius. 
To ftiow this, let us recur.again to the account 
before. Tliere we lee the General’s courfe, mount- 
ing through a long, fteep, and rugged gully, to 
♦* the right of a rapid current without a name, 
** but on the left of a hill called Roche Blanche 
Is this then the • character of Polybius’s place ? 
Arc thefo the features of his white rock ? Un- 
doubtedly they are not. Though there is a gul- 
ly, a river, and a hill at both, yet the dilpofttioqi 

Dttry*s Map of Borgoni. 

* Chap, 3. 1 * 
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of all is very different in both. The rock and tlie 
hill are the fame, in General Melvill’s account ; 
while the hill of Polybius is totally diitindl from 
Polybius’s rock, and thh lies at the foot of that. 
The hill of the General indeed is a mere rock, at 
appears from its appellation ib fl range for a moun* 
tain that of Roche Blanche. This rock appears 
equally hroni its name and its nature, to rife up in a 
Ipirc, on which no army could encamp, and to which 
the Carthaginians are not even fuppofed to afeend ; 
while the rock of Polybius was only a fmall ele- 
vation with a flat furface, was large enough to 
admit an army encamped upon it, and actually 
had tlic main body of the Carthaginians upon 
it for a whole night. So very different is the 
Roche Blanche of the one, from the "White 
Rock of the other ! But there is a difference be- 
tween them, flill more flriking. You go, fays 
fhe account before, from “ the foot of Petit St. 
“ Bernard, up its wejiern jide^ — dole on the left of 
“ a hill called Roche Blanche, near the bottom of 
“ the afeent and ‘‘/o to the fummit.” This rock- 
hill, therefore, is at the foot of Little St. Bernard, 
near the bottom of the afeent up it, and within a 
fhort diftance from the fummit of it ; whilb Po- 
lybius’s rock and mountain, as the fequel fhows, 
arc no lefs than pour days march from the fum- 
mit of Hannibal’s Alps. This adds a phyfical 
impolfibility to the geographical differences be- 
fore, agsunft the identity of thefe two hills or 

rocks. 
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tacks, ^^'^^Ict ns ncglcA ta flibjdin, that Gene- 
ml Mdvat, carrying the Carthaginians up the 
Alps by one regular and uninterrupted road, and 
fievcr mj^iug a gts.tid' detnur tvith them, as Poly- 
bius does, can never find that White Rock upon 
Ihe legular road, which Polybius finds only upon 
the road of the ditom The Roche Blanche of 
Little St. Bernard, then, can never be the White 
Rock of Polybius ; even if we had not fo many 
demonfirations preceding, of Mannibal’s entering 
the Alps at a very different point. But every ad- 
vance that we have made ' in the hifiory, has 
ierved to confirm us in the rightnefs of the way* 
Rcafon has thus been added to rcafon, and con- 
vi6lion rifen over conviftion, till wc have fecn 
the argument growing with the growth of the 
antient giants. And, in the vanity of an author 
perhaps, 1 hope to fee if come forward at laft 
like Briarcus with his hundred hands, cfFc*<5lually 
•vindicate the fuprcmacy of truth, and free it for 
ever from tlic diaius, wliich fome rebel gods have 

t 

put upon it”^. 

On this rock of Luttier, white in its appear- 
unce, hut flat and hfbad m its (ufface, did Han- 
nibal take poll; with all hi^ main body for the 
night That mcafote, though neceflary in it- 

tel^ 

• See Iliad 'U3f9^-'4e7i ^ ^ 

» Juft above it are* certainly roA*, ** ; fatio^a en verd et 
Umm:" (Bourrit i. 46). This therefore U equally white. 
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fclf, was ccilaiiily a iielperate oiid. He^had hO 
tents, he had no provifioris, with him. His hag^ 
gagej liis elephants, and his cavalty, ftrain** 
ing with equal pain and peril all the night, up 
this fteep and rugged defile-^. The SalalU on 
the ridge of the mountain above, continued to 
fend their fhowers of ftodes, and to roll their 
^afles of rock, upon them* They thus deflroyed 
now and before, horfes in the cavalry, horfes in 
tiic cars, and horfes under the burdens, troopers 

we may prefume j if it was examined by the eye of an liifto* 
rlan. 

^ Polybius iii. 53. Hannibal, iv oX^ rn fvxlt the 

gTiroi and viro^vfix before, fjtoTug Tng Han<^ 

nibal took poR to fecure the cavalry and baggage, till they 
** had all pafled the nraUvy\, And this was at laft accompli fti* 
ed. Bntfuchwas the roughnefs and' the difficulty of thefe 
** JfJiJes^ that the whole night was frarccly fufficient for the 
“ work’* (i, 360)* Here is the body of Polybius, but the foul 
is fled. With the life and fpirit of Polybius in it, the figure 
iliould thus exhibit itfelf in the mlrrour ; ** the baggage and the 
^ cavalry cuuld fckrcely ibemfelws through the ravin^y 

during the whole night/* Mr. Hampton has alfo made the 
defile into morr than has not exprciTcd the nature of it, and 
has even expanded it into a •valleym He has thus confounded 
k, with the hollow or raJley before ; and made the army ftrug- 
glc the whole night in ** paffing thi'ough a valley, that was 
V furrounded on cv«7 fide by fteep End infupcrable preci- 
pices. ^* We have no word in our language to anfwer the 
Gi»e 1 c is the word here, and very dificrent. 

£rotn before $ but the French raviu^, introduced amoa^ 

us by our military men, comes vciy near 


■Voh. L 


T 


and 
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and drivers, to a very great amount *. Nor was 
this dll. The cavalry and the elephants halten- 
ing to get out of liie defile, in order to fave i^em- 
iclvcs from the galling artillery of the mountain ; 
and the baggage nccellarUy moving with much 
greater flowuefs, after them ; a large interval was 
ibon made between them. The main body alfo 
taking poll on the rock at the mouth of the de- 
file, there was another interval made between tlie 
haggage and it. The Salafii on the ridge faw 
both ; and ran obliquely down the lleep fide of 
tlie hill, to take advantage of both. They thus 
took poft upon the road, before and behind the 
baggage ; all the baggage mult now have been, 
at their command ; arid the whole army was in 
the moll imminent danger of defbanElion, from 
the total lofs of its tents and its provifions ^ 

But, 

' * Polybius 1U« tIoXw TI nxu rm xcu Tfcjv 

Awy Koci Twn tirvufj Livy iad. 35. ** Saltus— ^^haiid linp 

clad« (majore tamcn jumentonun ^^homlnum p^nicic) 
fupcratns,” 

* Livy alone informs us of this bold movement in the Sa- 
ladi, 34. Dum ciinfUtur Hannibal demittere agmen 
** in aoguAiasy^occuriantea per obliqua Montani, pernipto 
medio agmine, viam infed^re*** Livy notices only the ftop 
'of Hannibal at the mouth of the defile, as the caufi^ of this in* 
terval % tunc quoque ad extremum periculi, ac prop^ per- 

niciem, vcnjtum eft, fifw, dum cundatur,” &c. But the vety 
Hatiirp of the operations fuggefts another caufe with it, which 
1 have therefore inlivted* Livy indeed mentions the bag- 
iUe lols of tlM rauld algne bring ^JtrufiiQn upon 
^ the 
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But, happily tor Hannibal, that very nature of 
the ground, which was of fo much difiervice to 
him, and had been fele6ted for his complete de- 
Itmdlion, viras now his prefervation. The bag- 
gage was taken, j*®* could not be carried off. 
The enemy had no opening out of the defile. 
The elephants, the cavalry, were at one extremity 
ofit, andthe main body was at the other. A 
frightful precipice lined the road on the loft, 
and an overhanging mountain Hiadcd it on the 
right. The baggage therefore, though in the 
hands of the Salalfi, was flill locked up fafe from 
them in their own failncfles. Men indeed, fo 
tifed to climb up mountains and to run down 
precipices, would have been furc, with the im- 
pulfe of plunder keen upon them, to find ways 
and means of carrying off fi>me portable parts of 
the baggage, if there had been any, in the courfc 
of the night. But, as the army had no private 
and pcrfonal baggage 'with it, there were only 
tents in packages tod provifions ■ in barrels ; 
both of them articles, too bulky for fuch an up- 
hill conveyance. The damage thus fuftaihed by 
the Carthaginians, therefore, muJi have been little 


the .amiiy. So Livy xxl. before, “ exotnm impedinientj* 
exercitnm tiequicquatn incohitnein tradu.\iiret and ib Po- 
lybius di. 51. n,- nit TOK Siajh/ritn rat jouSvhw t'lt T* 

y'la. Nor ccmld the baggage be ia danger of 
being loft, except from cutting off its connexion with the van, 
as ^11 as the rear. 

Tn 


or 
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or nothing in it&lf ; ; and . was to- nearly or fb 
wholly notlung, as not < to be noticed by either 
JLiivy or Polybias. 

in this very remarkable inndent of Hannibal’s 
e^edition acrqts the Alps, the main body of the 
Salalli, which meant to fall upon the main body 
of the Carthaginians, as fooh as the latter had 
entered the defile ; which however, with the na- 
tural hafiinefs of unpra6liled foldiers, began tlie 
attack before the other had even defi:ended into 
the hollows mid then continued in force at a 
little difiance, ready to purfue their original plan, 
but bathed in their readinets, by Hannibal’s 
taking poft for the night at the mouth of the de- 
file ; Oould not, any more than Hannibal’s in- 
fantry, fetth a ckcuit in 'the night to the head of 
the defile, there join their coimtrymen oil the 
ridge, and fo crulh the cavalry and elephants at 
once. The lofty mountmns, which keep the in- 
^bitants of this valley at preifeiit, in an intulated 
ifiate of tbemity amid ftie tempefis, that agitate 
the ocean of life around them:, are apparently 
impalTable to an,anii^ in every . quarter but this \ 
.But their courage, being merely tlic courage of 
inildiouhiefs, of treadiery, and of cowardice, 
nevt^ thought of fiich sm ex»tion in. all proba^ 

' * Bourdt b 35. **iLetin montagoei, fttefqu’ iaaoceSblt, les 
•• .ifolent so mUieu 4 u d«batt dc priacet." 
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bility; and continued only neir the Carthagi-. 
nians, bccaufe the night prevented their depar- 
ture, and their baffled Ipirits could not 3-ct lettle 
upon any new operation. In the morning, they 
had fo far recovered thcmlelves from the ftun of 
that refleition, which is peculiarly confounding 
(I believe) to perfidious cunning, of having been 
villains in vain ; as to refolvc upon an imme- 
diate retreat, difappointed, dilcomfited, and dis- 
pirited. They marched away, and fo concluded 
their villainy in folly ; as Hannibal inftantly did 
what he durll not have done, if tbej"^ had ftaid 
He entered the defile. The fight of their 'retreat, 
too, would operate with a chilling power upon 
the party on the mountain, and check the vigour 
of their efforts. Hannibal actually found it fo. ' 
That natural artillery of barbarians, that primi- 
tive battery of ftones and bocks from the moun- 
tain, had ceafed to play, we may be fiire, the 
moment the Salaffi {allied down the fides of the 
hill. It muft otherwile have done execution, 
upon the Salaffi tliemiblves. But then the Salaffi 
continued to defeend upon the baggage, to ex- 
amine the contents of it, and to ro-afeend with 
intelligence concerning it, all the night. Even 
when the morning came on, this flux and re-flux 
of praedatory parties flill continued. More intent 

• Polybius ui. 53, TjJ*' nr»v^ur ;rni* 

rvyot^ctCf n. T« 

T3 


upon 
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upon pillaging for thcmfclves, than ftudious 06^ 
annoying the enemy, tb^ fiill kept on the ma-- 
T^uding warfare but with lela cagernefs, becautc' 
with lets hope Thus ^pt and examined fpe-- 
ceflively in parts, throu^; the- whole ni^t ;■ the- 
long line of ba^age had jutt reached the head 
of the afeent, when the morning canwe-* ** .. Haur- 
nibal therefore had no baggage before^ to retard 
his march ; no battery on his flank, to, gall his. 
troops ; and no, enemy behind, to attack his r<»r. 
He puflied through the defile without any oh^. 
flruction, and joined his yangnard. again. 


^ vin. 

I ' 

Ha NNiB AL had now e&aped this fecond (fengeri. 
The well-fabricated balloon of Salaflian villain)'-,, 
had hurfl with its own gas within ;; and thofe, 
who. were mounting to the clouds in, it, were 
thrown to the ground Ihverdy hurt. Yet thia 
danger -was much more.fo.rai;udah1e,. than, that at- 
the entrance into the . A^^ from the perfidy on. 

* Livy xxi. 35. “ Poftero die, j^. iegnius inte^rcurfmttihts, 

** Barbari^," &c. 

• Polybius iti. 53. £> 

^ Ibid, Toi; vtnmvt xu tots wffyTtett^ ^ 71)6 Gartha- 

*' ginian general joined the cavalty, and continued ius march” 
(i. 360). Air. I^ampton leaves «// the iaggage-oi Polybius, tp 
the enemy. Livy juiu 35. “ Jtihftse copise^.” 


which 
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which it was foanded^ and from the artfuJnefs 
with which it was conducted; It had aJfo beeq 
accompanied with a greater lofs. He had indecfj^ 
fufFered a very coniidcrable one But Ins loft, 
as befcHe, was more among his cattle than his 
men ^ ; a circumftance tliat fhows in the repeti- 
tion, what a large niuQber of cattle he mutt liave 
carried with him. 


Yet what thall he now do ? He ha.s marched 
four- and-twenty miles, by Ins new road from Or- 
^iiercs ; when iixteen, by the old, \vf)xdd have 
reached the fummit of the Alps But has he 
ROW reached the fummit, and Utall he now de- 
feend upon Italy ? Alas ! he cannot defeend, bc- 
caufe he has not reached. He is upon a hill, 
that, intiead of fhowing Italy immediately under ' 
him to the fouth, fpreads out a delightful plain 
before him; exhibits beyond it the Eaftern Drance, 
almoll buried in the deep abyts of its nearly doting 
banks of rock ; and di^lays thole vaft deterts of 
ice and fnow, the Glacieres, extending in all the 
horrible majcily of a Polar winter, along tho 
horizon \ What courfc therefore thall he now 

take ? 

• Livy xxi. 35. “ Saltus— baud fine cWif— fuperatus.’* 

•• Ibid, Majore tam.cn jumentomm ^uim honximim per, 

nicie.” 

* See the feqtiel of this feAioa. 

' Bouirit i. 46-49, and SaulTure’s map. prefixed to vol. iii« 
Yhe Glacieres, which are now vifited as objects of terrible 

T 4 CHriofity* 
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take ? He has already fpcnt jive days in the Alps, 
and on the^/^ is to determine upon his route up 
them. So unfortunate has be been made, by his 
fate eruption of credulity ! From the iflue of it 
he has learnt ftiU more than ever,, we may be 
fare, to fharpen his natural edge of lulpiciouf- 
ncls ; to be doubly on his guard, againd any re- 
mains of generous confidingnefs in his bofom ; 
and to conlider himfclf as in a date of perpetual 
hodility, againd the certain treachery of man. 
But how ftiall he extricate himfelf at prelent, 
from this favage. wildemels of rocks and ice into 
which he has bpen deluded ? He now, no doubt, 
had recourie again to his original guides the 
Oauls. Theic, however, were got beyond the 
Iphere and orbit of their knowledge. He had dc- 
ferted the gieat road, which they kpew ; and dc- 
Yiated into another, with which they were unac- 
quainted. The Salallian guides too, who might 

euripfity, and were fo vifited for the firji time by an entcr- 
priling traveller of our own country, Pococke ; were pre- 
yioufly reckoned fo formidable, as to attach the name of 
Matuiites or Muntagnes du to fome of their 

adjoining hills (Keyfler i. a*a, and Bourrit i. 208). Pococke 
liimfelf fays no more of his vifit, than that “ near Baume he 
faw in Uie month of Jun? /tn txtraordfnary grotto, called Gla- 
** ciere, by reafon it has always ice in it,” &c, (vol. ii. pt. ii. 
p.at^.) Vet as Bourrit tells us hi. 4, ‘‘I’illuftre Pococke fut 
•* le premier, qui voulut connoitre,” So much more dignified 
have the Glacieres fince become, than they appe^ed at 6rft t 
perhaps Pococke was too phlegniatick. 


lave 
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have been compelled perhaps with a halter about 
their neckS) to thow him the bell way out of tliat 
vvildernefs into which they had led- liiin; and 
wlio yet could hardly have been trufled, after fueh 
evidences of malignant treachciy, oven with in- 
■ ftant death before them ; had alFurcdly efcaped, 
in the manner which I have Ipecilied already. 
Yet, with all this, the lituation of Hannibal was 
not fo dclperate as it may leem to be. Though 
the Gauls with him knew nothing of this wild 
and devious part of tlic Alps, they knew enough 
of the general line in which they had moved, to 
. be certain they could not be very far from the 
regular road. When they had, at three miles 
from Orziercs to the call, entered the Vah do 
Bagnes ; they had moved almoll parallel with 
tliat road, only diverged from it gradually to the 
cafr, and could not tliercfore be at a very great 
diltance from it at prefent. In fadt, they were 
only about eight or nine miles Yet how lhall 
they get back to it ? The nature of the interme- 
diate country is fuoli, fays Bourrit concerning 
one pafs in it ; the only writer, who has travelled 
over any part of it, and who had no idea of 
Hannibal’s march along it ; that “ there are no 
troops, which would expofc thcmfclvcs to 
perifh without glory, in a gorge like this 

* Map prefixed to Sautliirr, vol. iii. 

- Bourrit i. 47 . “ 11 u’eft point de troupes, qui vouluffent 
<< slexpofer i perir fans gloire, dans unc gorge comme celie-la.” 

Hannibal 
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JH^nnibfll however in the couniry, and to 
sjtA a& well, as he could- ijQ order to get out of it. 
He theieioie too& his old guides, and began to 
explore bis blind way to the other road. Tbcle 
could probably ieej and did as probably rccog- 
nize, fooic the high pikes that we ihall loon - 
Sod, upeur the grand fiunimt of the mountains. 
Towards them therefore they would naturally di- 
ledt their courtie-, at tird; but would foon bo 
beaten oiT^ the mountmns of ice. The Ealtern 
Prance adies ^om the Glaciere of Chexmotane,. 
wMch would edge clofe up<m. Hannibal’s left» 
and compel him, to keep diftantly on tl>e right. • 
This Glaciere is allb a very extenliye one ; runs. 
aloQg tlte line of his route, for nearly tlie whole 
of it i and niuii have given a double feeling of 
cold to his anny, on tbefe lofty and northern, 
Alps Where it cuds, the Glaciere dc la Val- 
peliiie.begii.\f!, running along ia tlie fame general 
direction with it, and united to it j Init bending 
more inwards upon his hnc of march, and form- 
ing (as it were) an inland bay to that ocean of 
ice. This would equally preclude lijs advance* 
towards the fummit, and throw him oiF dill more 
to the north. But miited with both thefe ; con- 
tinuing their long barrier Of frozen fea, againft 
Hannibal’s advance to the fouth ; and forming a 

* Map prefixed to SaufTurc, vol. itr. ; phitcs id-aad ad pre- 
fixed to Bourrit, vol. i;, being views of Cheunotanc ; and 
£xflkatieit dt fUftchtt pt^ed, p. xiv.. ' idk ' 

nipfre 
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more inland bay than the latter, to throw hira 
ftill more to the north; is the Glacicrc of bo 
Tzeudey or Valforct, to the iiofth and weft of 
Mount Nuir and Mount Vclan,. and a little to 
the foullt of Saint-Pister’s on the regular road". 
Hannibal therefore muft have been doubly obliged, 
to feanb- his unknown way, and to feel his daik 
voad, over the untracked mountains and the un-' 
beaten vaUieSj that range between Ltittier and St. 
Peter’s, In fo doing, his fieps would naturally, 
be uncert^n, and his .movements embarralled. 
.Accordingly Livy, who is tlie only hifiorian Ihp- 
•plying this portion of the narrative, Polybius by an 
ifnpardonabk negligence omitting dll notice of it ; lays 
ftiat “ after the almoft impaflable way, into 
which the fraudulcnce of his guides led him, 
canie w^itderings when thofe guides were no 
longer trufted ; and vallies were ralhly entered 
by thofe, who only conjectured there was a 
way through them p.” Hannibal trav^ea’fed the 
country by conjecture, and entered the vallies by 
furmife; but could frequently find no paMage 
tlirough them, and was obliged to come back to 
their openings again. He thus mardicd along the 
Alps, bewildered and confounded by the conic- 
quences. of the SaJ^ffiah treachery, 

• Map prefixed to Sauffure, voK iii, 

» Livy xJti. 35. Peeveatum eft per invia plcraqw, et er- 
M rores; quos aut ducentiuin fraus, ant, ubi tides iis^noneflet, 
*,* tciiner^ inita vallcs a conjeftantibus iter, factebant.** 


How 
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•fiow then can Polybius, by any extravagance 
of. neglect, omit tiie mention of all this, which 
is fo necellary to the very confiftcncy and com- 
plctcnefe of his own hiiiory ? He does it, by this 
falfifying mode of narration ; “ the next mom- 
ing, ; the enemy haying departed, Hannibal 
joined his men who were with the cavalry and 
** the dnmght-cattle, and advanced to the higbejt 
afeents if the Jlps’i.* ** He thus {mothers and 
overlays all that hiftory, which we fee fo lively 
and lb active in Livy, concerning the dubious, 
the circuitmis, the retrograde progreflion of Han- 
nibal, in his march from the hill of ambufeade to- 
the creft of the Alps ; and, was it not for Liv)'^ 
would perhaps have deluded us into the very 
falte Ijelief, that no fuch march was taken by 
Hannibal, and that there was little or no dilfance 
between the creft and the hill. Yet all the while, 
as I Ihall inftantly Ihow, Polybius unites with 
Livy in the number of daj's, which th<5 whole 
march up the Alps employed ; and conlequcntly 
afligns fevcral of them, to this very part of it. 
So groisly deceived in their judgment are thofc 
eriticks, who have lately begun to confidcr Livy 
in his. accounts of L^nnibal, as the mere copier, 
and frequently the erroneous copier, of the hiftory 
of Polybius ! Livy, it is plain, had acccls to 

* Polybius iii. rut mfufotit 

rwf X3M TMS rtfitii rrfos rU; vTipvsXatj Tcts 
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other documents for his fecfts ; and lb was en- 
abled to llipply the greab, the numerous defi> 
ciencies in Polybius’s narration. He atSlualijr 
aj^als to various other documents, at times ; to 
‘'autliors” in general, to L.Cincius Alimcntus,’* 
and to Coelius,” in particular ; tlic former of 
wlwm writes he was taken prilbner by'Hanni- 
bal,” and heard” a circumftanoe from tlic 
“ lips of Hannibal himlelf’;” while the latter 
“ fays, Hannibal palTed over the Alps by a parti- 
cular hill 

Yet all this part of tlie hiHoiy, htcavfi it is not im 
Polybius, has never been thought of by the fornKT 
delineators of Hannibal’s coiirlc. They carry 
him in one Heady line, up the regular road of the 
Alps. They make no diverfion fiom it, and can 
therefore form no return to it. They have no 
guides deceiving him, and no wanderings into 
which thefe led him ; no ways taken by gucl^ no 
vallics entered at random, and no movements rc- 
trogr:?dc out of them, in order to regairf tlie de- 
ferted road^gain. Their march over the Alps is 
thus any thing, but Hanoi bat's ; a march without 
his fedu<5lions, without his deviations, without 
his recoveries. 

' Livy xxl. 38. Ut quidatn auftorcs fimt,” nequaquam 
inxer au^ores confiat,’* ita qaidam anflores funt aod 
L. Ciocius Alioientus; qui captum fq ab Hannibale feribitf** 
^ cx ipfo aiitem audiiTe Hanoibalci*’ “ Coclius ptr Cremoai* 
•• jugura <tcii tranfiffe/* In 
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In this period of HaAnibal’s Alpine expedition, 
which took up nearly half of the whole, and 
employed no lefs than four days ; he moved in a 
line, I believe, in which no army ever moved 
before or lince, one clpeqjally lb incumbered aS 
Hannibal’s was, with burdened horics and loaded 
cars. All that part of the country is even fo 
wild and*'folitary and favage, that amid/t all the 
written joumies, which have lately been purfued 
with peculiar aiStivity upon dicle Alps of Mar- 
tignvj not one has been purfued in this line. We 
have travels in the Val de Bagnes upon one fide, 
and in the regular road on the otlier ; but have 
not one, in the region of defolation between. 
We know not even the name of a fingle moun- 
tain, or even the cxillence of a fingle brook, 
within it. From the mazes of this un-vifited 
defert, this Terra Aujlralis Incognita of the Alps, 
this little world of Winter’s own ; Hannibal was 
no Icfs than three wIioIc days, in winding him- 
feif and his army. He then reached that regular 
road at^^St. Peter’s, whkdi he had left five days 
liicforc at Oviiercs, only about /even miles below *. 

* Sauflbre tv. s8t. “ A une demi>Ueuc audefibtis dj: St. 
“ Pierre, on pafle au hameau d’Alevcj” P.283. “ ^ 

** auue dcini^lieue audclTous d’Aleve, 09 palfe it Liddes 
Ibid. “ A une Jieue aude^us de Lidde, on cotoie ro- 

cbers— i” P. 284. ** Uq ^oxrt de lieoe plus loin, on paile 
** it prficre. , 
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Hannibal, however, had one circumi^ance to 
comfort him in his Arange perplexity. Hie Sa- 
lafil a^cd on this ocOafion, more timidly than 
the Seduni had done before- Though tli^ had 
fuAered ih> grand delict in the field, as the Se^ 
'duni had ; and though their capital city had not 
been taken, like that of tlicSeduni ; j’et fuch was 
the diiiercnoe between the cowardlj' cunning of 
ibojif and the martial bravery of tbefe, that they 
lubmitted almoA equally with the Seduni, to the 
fpirit and the power of Hannibal. They had 
been previoufly taught by the experience of tlie 
‘Seduni, to rely upon fraud rather than force. 
Tills fraud they had profecuted, with every degree 
of dexterity ; yet had been baffled, in all their ex-» 
pectations. They therefore gavq up all failher 
defions, of general oppofition (o him'. Some 
liuail parties of them, only, kept hovering about 
tlie army. Thefe made occafional attacks upon 
it; taking their opportunities of time or place, 
on the march, on the halt, or dtiring tlie encamp- 
ment, to fall fometimes upon the rear, and fomc- 
times upon the van. But their aim in all, \v;i6 
merely to plunder the baggage. In the retrograde 
jnovements of the army, the order of march muA 


» Polybius ail. 53- 'wrffTK'Jfc/v tli crvr^f/.K% 

“ From this tiitiC) the barbarians never catne ta 
" artnek him in n^ery numerous iody^* (i. 360), 

their *whoi€ ftrmy* How nejlijjent wxlie'tt'anflator t 
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Lave been totally inverted at times, and the bag- 
gage have occalionally followed tite rear, or pre- 
ceded the van. They thus, from time to time, 
carried off a little of the baggage". But they 
would, have carried off more, if Hannibal had 
not thought of an expedient to prevent it, by 
attaching the elephants to the baggage. Thcfe 
indeed moved (lowly down the fteep and narrow 
ways, but were of lingular advantage from their 
prefence. . On whatever fide they appeared, there 
the Salafil did not venture upon an attack. 
They were wholly un-acquainted wifii the ani- 
mals ; and tlui very fight of them carried an afto- 
nilhing terrour with it 

Livyxxi. 3$. “ Inde Montaoi pauciores Jam, et latrocinii 
" magis belli more, occurfabant ; modu in primum, 

** modd in noviiSmuip, agmen, utcunque aut locus opportu* 
ilitatem daret, aut progrefii morati-ve aliquain occaiioncm 
** feciflent. Polybius iii. 53. O* asro ui’xxo 

Ti;; xrftilaxofttx^f xxtxrut “ttn axtvoipefxi t/nxy vrfvrxixlotlsi Etnuupvf. 

“ Polybius .ill. 53. Minrsi' S*avlv' vxfuy^fh S'xpMC 

' aaS* o» yxf -roxor vxxfxfit m; xrofuxi rxv]xf Wfot tovIo to ptipo; ttjc 
tlo?i,ytuf 01 ortAijutet qrfoo’iEvau, to ixn'AnT'loftEE'oi rn^ Txy fovy 

fatlxa'txf. **The elephants were chiefly ferviceable upon thete 
ocrafiont. For on what fide foever they advanced, the 
“ enemy were ftfuck Widi terror,** in Polybius, with incretUile 
terror, •* at the fight’* flee. (i. 361). How much fidnter is the 
ropy, than the oripnat! Ltvyxxi. 3$. “ Elephnnti, ficut 
V praeciintes per ar^s vias magnfl morfl agebantur, iia tutum 
** ab hqj^ibuB. qalcuitqne incederent (quia mluctis, adcundi 
^ propiib metus mt} agooen prrxbcbaut.** 


In 
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In this manner, did Hannibal regain his loft 
road at St. Peter’s. He would feel himtelf/ 
very glad, to be once more upon it after all hy ! 
dangers and all his wanderings ; to be again, i/,i- 
der the certain guidance of his Gauls; and to be 
only nine known miles, from the great creft of 
the mountains He would therefore march up 
to the crcft the next day, with redoubled vigour. 
This day was now the ninth, fincc he entered 
the grand defile at Martigny ; and, at laft, he 
found himtelt happily mounted with all his armv, 
upon the real ridge of the Alps *. 


» Bourrit iii. 286. “ Bourg de Saint-Pierre, qui cil I trois 
lieiies plus bas/* &c. 

* Polybius iii. 53. Eyvalouo^ h SiU¥V<ret$ raj Livy 

xxi. 35. Nono die in jugum Alpium pervcnrum eft.'* Po- 
lybius thus concurs with Livy, in affigning u/ne days to the 
march up the Alps ; and fo gives ^our to that part of it, which 
reaches from Lutticr to the top, Hannibal halted for the 
fecond day ; On the fourth^ he 

inarched away with his new guides ; »j^»i rtletfatog avOig 
Etg Kivhivovg ifEve'/o The guides led him, that day and 

fifth ; ^'a>vlv¥ itti Ji/o fifdrffMg. There remain 

therefore the f^th^ the frventh^ the eighth^ and the ninths to be 
accounted for by Polybius ; even according to his own enume- 
ration. And thefe are all thrown together in an account, that 
omits every circumftance recorded by Livy, deferiptive of the 
devious Alps into which Hannibal had been feduced; that 
omits Indeed every circumftance whatever, except only the 
general and fummary one, of his gaining the top of the Alps. 

Let me here fubjoin one obfervation upon Mr, Moore’s 
Travels over thefe Alps, in order to ’prevent a miftake in 
VoL. I, U others. 
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others^ into which I had nearly been led myfelf. From Cha- 
mouni he goes, ** after varicms windings on a very rugged 
road,-*/;f/9 a hoUcvj of the moft difmal appearance — . 
Having traveifed this, we continued dur journey^ fome- 
** times afcending, then delcending Into ether nMlUes wht^e 
names I have farg^tt* We had a long continued afeent over 
Mont Noik, a veiy high bill—. We came at length to the 
pals, which feparates the .king of Sardinia’s country, from 
the little republic called the Pays de Vallais. Acrofs this 
there is an old thick wall, and a gate—. When you have 
pal&d through this long defile, the road runs along the fide 
** of a high and fteep mountain.^The road led us at length to 
'',the fununit. Having traverfed this, and defeended a little 
** on tlic other fide, the Lower Vallais opened to our view. — 
The difiance firom this point to Mar tig ny, which fiands 
near' the bottom of this mountain, is about fix miles” 
(i. 2^41-242). In this vague way of writing, does the author 
delineate his travels here. His courfe is all a bird^s flight. 
He gives us only one local name, to mark his route from Cha- 
mouni to Martigny; and, by a firange fatality, that one is 
<wrong. The mention of Mont Noir I confidered as my 
great landmark, for tracing the line of his movements. 1 ac- 
cordingly took the large map, prefixed to the 3d volume of 
SaufTure. There I knew I fliould find Mount "Noir near to St. 
Peter’s, on the road from Martigny to the top of the Alps. I 
thence followed this airy traveller, through the clouds that fur- 
round his courfe, down the Alps to St. Branchier, about Jtx 
•* miles” fi'om Martigny near the bottom of the mountain.” 
In this explanation of his route I fhould have refied, if 1 had 
not been accidentally induced to confider the point with mote at- 
tention. I then founds that he was deceiving me by a grofs 
mifnomer. His Mont Iloir Ihpuld have been denominated 
La Tete Noire. His memory has thus confounded two 
very diftant hills. He comes to Chamoiini from Geneva, 
along the Arve, and by Bonnerille, Chife, Sallenche (p. 201- 
209). He leaves it by afeending the mountains, at the end 
•• oppofite to that — by which he had entered!* (p. 240)- He 

^Monld 
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-Mould We laid, if he had been writing travels upm tartb. 
that he ftill kept along the'line of the Arvt towards its fewree, 
and that he paiTed tWngh Argeatitre to Falorfim. This is 
the laft village of Savoy. Thn comes « the pafs, which fepa- 
•* rates the king of Sardinia's country from — the Pays de Val- 
“ lab,” and “ acrofs which there is an old thick wall and a 
“ gate.” That grand mountain, which it called La TeteNoin 
fucoeds. You next pafs by Fimo, the firfl village in thJ 
Vallais. You reach the village of Trieut in a bottom. Yon 
mount the hill beyond it, called La Ftrcla or Forclat fur 
Martig^ I and, from a point a Uttle below the fummit on the 
other fide, you have a profpeft of aU the Lower Vallais (fee 
Saufiiire's Map, Bourrit iii. ztj-tt6, and Sketch 8s-86). 
Such is the region of Mr. Moore's travels, when it is enlarged* 
from his bird’s-eye delineation, and adapted to the clicks of 
a man! Such are his travels, I Ihould rather %, when /Ay 
are purged of his indiftindtnels and his milhoiiicr, and when 
be is brought down from the moon again ! 
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I HAVE now condudicd Hannibal and his Car- 
thaginians, up to the fununit of thole mountains, 
which ar^ the uxoft diftinguiftied in all the old 
world, and only yidd in grandeur and elevation 
to the Andes of America ; that region of nature, 
in which the mountains and the rivers are upon a 
fcale of magnificence, much fuperiour to the 
rivers and mountains of our own. But on what 
part of our Andes are they mounted at prefcnt ? 
Are they on Mount Simplon ? Are they on 
Mount St. Gothard ? Two roads lead into Italy, 
over thefe two fummits; this into the weftern 
part of the Milanefe, that into the eallcm ; this 
too being the pafs, by which the pofts of Italy 
conflantly go, and on which it is very rare for 
Ihem to be flopped by the weather But both 

thelc 

* Sketch 81 and 50, Geatleman’s Guide in his Tour through 
Italy, 1787, p. 1, Bourrit i. 2x4*221, u. 49-60. The 

Simplon is called St, by Saufliirc iv. 245. Simler 50 

names 
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thefe are too eafterly, for our prelbnt purpofe. 
Turin, as I have formerly obferved, is the pri- 
mary objedt of Hannibal’s march, the goal to 
which he is diredting his courfe, and the point at 
whio^ hiftory confelTedly places him, on his de- 
feent J^m the Alps. To Turin, tliereforc, muft 
his pr^fent route over the Alps be carrying him. 
A road accordingly paiTed formerly from Odto- 
duruS, acrofs the Pennine Alps into Piedmont; 
and a road equally pafles at prefent from Mar- 
tigny^ over the Great Saint-Bernard, into the 
lame country '. This is confidered of fo much 
importance to the Hates of the Vallais, that they 
put th^felves to a large expence, in keeping it 
open for the carriage of goods, and maintaining 
it in excellent order, nearly two thirds of the 
way up the afeent to the Great St. Bernard, even 
as far as St. Peter’s Over the Great St. Ber- 
nard 


names it ** Montem Semproniumf quern quidam Sdpionh Mott'- 
w tern vocant.” But in 255 Simler fays : •• a Vallefianis Sim- 
“ pelcrj ab Italis Sempiano vel Semprania vocatur, Latin^ Sem* 

pronii^ aut, ut alii volunt, Scipionisy mons.” 

* I write thefe Alps, not Peniney but Penmne^ The earlier 
Romans wrote and pronounced the word, in that faihion ; the 
kettTy in this: and fmm thefe the French and the £ngli(h have 
equally learned, to pronounce and write it Pennine. The vary- 
ing mode of the Romans we fliall foon fee. 

• Sketch 82, Gentleman's Guide i, 2, 24, Bourrit i. 28, 31. 

** Sauflure iv. 244-245. But he here fixes the Bourg dc 

M St* Pierre— prefque ^ la moiti6 de hauteur dc cette mon- 

U 3 “ tagne 
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nard alfo, did die tradition of the antient Ro- 
mans themfclves continue for ages, to bring the 
Carthaginians into Italy. 

We have already teen Pompey, in an alpiring 
imitation of Hannibal's conduA^ taking the line 
of the latter's march from Spain into Italy, only 
reverling it into a route from Italy into Spain, 
and crofling the Alps partiailarly in this very 
courfe, about the fprings of the Rhone and of 
** the Po.” Not long afterwards, we fee the 
Romans repeatedly conducting their armies over 
tlie Alps, by the tame route? which is then 
pointed out to mr obiervance for the firfi time, 
by its appropriate appellation trf the Penine Way. 
In the grand ftruggle for fovereignty, between 
Otho and Vitellius ; Caedna, the partilan of Vi- 
tellius, and the commandant of the German 
army, ** remained a few days among the Hel- 
“ vetii” of Switzerland, fays Tacitus, prepar- 
ing to pafs the Alps In this interval he re- 
ceived intelligence, that a body of froops upon 
the Po had revolted from Otho, and brought over 
with them Milan the capital, and Novara a town, 

** tagne;*' when from his own psges ayo, sBi, 383, *84* 
s86, and Boumt iii. a86, i. 31, to St. Peter's is as fixteen to 
nine in the miles of aicent. 

• Hift. i. 70. “ Cascina, paucos in Helvetiis moratus dies, 
**. dum fententix Vitcilii ceitior fieret, fimul tranfitum Alpium 
“ parans.” 


of 
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of the Milanefe, with the towns of Ivrca and 
Vercelli in Piedmont ^ He therefore fent fome 
detachments over the Alps, to fupport them ; and 
followed them himfelf foon afterwards with a 
large body of men, which (as Tacitus adds) he 
carried over the Alps “ by tlie Penine way s.” In 
the progrefs of the contention, we find Otho re- 
folving to go by fea into tile foutli of France, 
“ becaute the Penine and the Cottian yiifis, and 
** the other pajfes into Gaule/* that of tiie Graian 
Alps or Little St. Bernard, and that of the Mari- 
time through the towm of Nice, were blocked 
up by the forces of Vitellius But in that 
other contell for the empire, in which Vitellius 
fuffered a return of his own reliellion upon him- 
felf, and found Vefpafian unwittingly avenging 
the depofition and death of Otho ; ** the 6th and 
8th conquering legions, the 21 ft of Vitellius’s, 
and the 2d of the new-railed legions, arc 
“ marched in the mmn over the Penine and the 

* Hift. L 7Q* Lxtum cx Italic nuntium accipit, Alam Syl- 
Janam, circa Fadum agentem, facramento Vitellii acceffilTc;” 
and, “ ut donum aiiquod novo principi, firmiffimaTranfpadan.Tc 
** regionis inunicipia, Mediolanum ac Novariam, et Eporae- 
diam ac Vercellas, adjunx^re.” 

» Hift. i. 70. “ Ipfe,— Penffto fubfignanum militem itinere, 

** ct grave*^ legionum agmen, hybernis adhuc Alpibus tra- 
duxit.” 

^ Hift. i. 87. “ Otho, — quando Petiinae Cottt«qiie Alpes, ct 
“ ceteri Galliarum aditus, VitcUianis exercitibus claudeban- 
** tur, Narbonenfem Galliaoi aggredi ftatuit.’V 

U4 
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“ Cottian End in part over the Graian^” 
We have, thus all the three f^fles by Mount Ge- 
n6vre. Little St. Bernard, and Great St. Bernard, 
here naentioned together. We have alfo the laft 
noticed with the*firft, in a previous period of the 
hiftory, . and with a deicriptive circumllance that 
marks it out to us the more diftin<£tly. When 
Vitellius was firll pushing for that royalty of 
Rome, which had now ., become expofed to. the 
bold hand , of every powerful general among the 
armies ; ** he appoipted two chief commandants, 
“ and two grand routes, for the war. Fabius 
« Valens was to draw over Graule, or, if it could 
“ not be drawn over, to ravage it ; and then, by 
the Cottian Alps” or mount Genevre, “ to 
. break iiito Italy.” But Caecina, with his army 
fhsm Grermany, was to go hy a nearer way, and. 
** defoend upon Italy from the Penine Hills. K" 

We here tee the armies , of Rome marching 
acTols the Pennine Alps, at a very early period of 
their imperial hillory. l^hets the Pennine way was 

* Hiit. iv. 68. ** Legiooes Vk^ices Seata et Odava, '\nteU 

** lianarum Una-et-Viceiima, e recens cootcriptis Secunda, 
** Peninis Codtiauifque [Cottianifque] Alpibus, pars Jidonte. 
** Graio, traducuntur.*' 

Hilt. i. 6i. ** Vitellius duos duces, duo itinera, bello def- 
<* tinavit. Fabius Valens allicerc, vel fi abnuerent, vallaFe,^ 
Galliasi et Cottiacia Alpibus Italiam irrumpere: Caecina, 
** propiore tnmlitu, Pcaiois jugis degredi, jufliu.'* 
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no longer tbc only pafi acrofs the Alps, out of 
France, Switaerland, or Germany. Yet it ftill 
was, as it ftill is. the grand channel of communi- 
cation between^ the weft of Germany, the weft of 
Switzerland, the Vallais, and Lombardy. The 
road over the Graian Alps, or Little St. Bernard, 
had in part liiperfeded its ute for France ; and 
that over Mount Geneyre, or the Cottian Alps, 
appears to have done fo ftill more ; this appear- 
ing in the movements ab<ve, to be. much more 
pra6tiied by the annie.s pf Rome than that, and 
being expr^ly declared by Maroellinus, to be 
the middle way” between the Graian and Ma- 
ritime Alps, “ and more celebrated” than either *. 
We have accordingly feen a formed road of the 
Romans, carried over Mount Gencvre and Little 
St. Bernard from France into Italy. Nor are wc 
without luch an ufcful guide, acrols the prelcnt 
Alps ; having one, that takes its courfe from Ger- 
many, and runs “ from Milan over the Penine 
Aeps to Mentz.” But let us do by this as wc 
did by the otiicrs, and invert its order to form it 
for our purpofe. It then has thefe ftages : “ Oc-. 

todurum, m. p. /’ Martigny ; “ Sum- 

« MUM Peninum, m. p. xxv” [Pcutinger’s Tables, 
**" In Summo Penning xiii”]|. Great Saint-Ber- 
RARD ; Auguftam Vrteiortam, m. p. xxv [Tables, 

• Marcellinut xv. c. lo. p. 109. “ Licet base, quam dixiinas 
t‘ viam^ media fit,-—Biagifque Celebris,” 

« Augufta 
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** Augufia Praetoria xieviii”^* Aofia ki Piedmont ; 
** Fitridumj m^ pi. xxv [VtritTO xxi}/* Ferrex in 
Piedmont ^ Epor^diamy m. p* xxi [Eporasdia 
xxxiii],*’ Ivrea in Piedmont ; “ Fereellas, m. p. 
xxxiu fVergdllis xiii^*” VerceUi in Piedmont ; 
** Novariatn^ m. p. NovarO' in the Milanefe j 
and “ MtdhianOf m. p. xxxiii,*’ ^lan 

Such clear evidence have we, for this Pennine 
■way of the' Romans aver the Alps, and for Han- 
nibal’s march by i it to the t<^ of Great St. Ber- 
nard ! By that way did he enter the mountains, 
and at this point did he rea«^ the fummit. Nor 
let the real didance, or the diftance noted in the 
Roman road above, when either is compared with 
tl)e time, , taken by Hannibal in afeen^ng the 
Alps; confound us by thda* contradidtorinefs. The 
didance . in the Itinerary of Antoninus, is only 
twenty-five miles from 0<dodurus” to Sum- 
mum P<6ninum and, in the Tables of Peu- 
tinger, only thirteen. It was formerly reckoned 
by the natives to be twenty-five, though by Jome 
twenty-eight It appears at pretent, to be cx- 
a«ftly or nearly twenty-fix from the O^lodurus of 

** Bertius Vi. fecond p. aa, and fMX>nd iegment of Peutinger's 
T ables. Placide, in his recrat map of Savoy, fttll denominatec 
thefe mountains “ Alpes Pennines ou de Valais.” 

*“ Simler 85, fpeaking of the d'.ftance in the Itinerary, lays j 
“ (jtix diftantia hodie quoque eadein feri traditur, niii quad 
“ ^uidjtn ad funimum Poenioi plus iii. millibus P. numerant.’* 

Ca^far, 
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Csefar, or twenty-five only from the entrance into 
the Alps The coincidence is fufficiently cxa6t for 
our puipofe. Yet how can we reconcile fuch a 
Ihort interval of way as this, upon any Icale of 
eftimation, with tlie nine days fpent by Hannibal 
in mardiing it, and with his eight days actual 
inarch along it ? He entered the Alps, and took 
the capital of the Seduni ; halted the next day ; 
and went on the third, up to the bounding line 
of the Seduni and Salaili. So . far, therefore, he 
had penetrated only about nine miles, into the 
body of the Alps. But he was afterwards fix days 
.more, in reaching the grand fummit of themoun- 

* Let me here bring together, what I have feparatcly noticed 
before ; for the ftrongcr conviftion of my reader. From the 
Bourg of Maitigny, the 0 £todurus of Cxlar and the Romans, 
to the entrance of the Alps, is “ un qnart-d’heurc,” or three 
quarters of a mile (Sauifure iy. 290, and a note in vol. ii. 
chap. ii. feft. 3) ; from the entrance to St. Branchier, ‘‘deux 
licues,” or ilx miles (Bourrit i. 3 1) ; from St. Branchier to 
Orzieres, “ une grande licue,” or three good miles (SaulTurc 
iv. »86) ; from Orzieres to Lidde, ‘‘ une licue” and “ un 
<« quart de licue,” or nearly four miles (Sauffurc iv. 283-284) ; 
to Aleve, ** une dctni-licue,” or one mile and a half (Sauflurc 
iv. 283) ; to St. Peter’s, une demi-lieuc/* or one mile and 
a half more (Sauflurc iv. 281) ; and to St. Bernard, troia 
lieues,” or nine miles (Bourrit iii. 286). Simler indeed, 
p. 81 , llates St. Branchier to be four French leagues from St. 
Bernard, and St. Peter's only two. But in p. 8a he fljtcs St. 
Branchier, at twenty miles from St. Bernard. His contradi^lo- 
rinefs deftroys his authority, and St. Bianchicr is only nine- 
teen. 


I 


tains. 
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tains. In two of thefe, we have feen hhn ad- 
vance about four-and-twenty miles to Luttier; 
and, in the four others, about eight or nine to 
Great St. Bernard. We can too well account, 
therefore, for the fupemumerary miles in his 
march, from the circuitous road along which he 
was led at one time ; and from th® uncertain, em- 
bai-alTed, retrogmde movements, which he was 
obliged to make at another. When he Ipent no- 
lets than four days, in marching eight or nine 
miles ; we cannot wonder a moment at his tpfend- 
ihg nine, in mounting only twenty-five f. 

Having thus brought him to Great St. Bernard, 
let us lake a view of that ground upon it, whic h 
would be a lofty watch-tower to half of Europe, 
if the weaknefs of human opticks did not circum- 
tcribe our orbit of vifion within narrow bounds. 

* Nor let any ol>jei 5 tiai> be raifed againft this by that cap- 
tious kind of reafoning, which creates difficulties when it can 
DO longer produce arguments, and love? to puzzle becaufe it 
is not able to perfuade; from the authority of a fcntencc in 
Pblybius, that makes the paflage over the Alps to be « about 
laoo ftadia” or 150 miles. His authority would have great 
weight, as he had travelled the very courfe over the Alps, by, 
which Hannibal had or ought to have marched. But, in that 
account of the miles acrofs tlie Alps, he lakes in /Ae ’o/hok 
knstb of the road from the Rhone to the Bo : going firft ect 

i»>j wpof Tnii «y«€oXK, T»» AXwun, and then adding ; xotn-at 
tu rm AXa-iuv uirtpffoXaw, vifi u!rEf?«xx«v 

yi>tiXXi fifu, i« IX wtn ■fo* noEjair t*,- Itc^X^ (iii. 39). 

3 Thp 
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The nature of this ground is intimately and cf- 
fentially connedted, with the nature of our prcfeiit 
inquiry. 

— II. 

The farthelt part of the pafiage over this di- 
viding mountain) this line of lofty leparation be- 
tween Italy and the continent of Europe, this 
treft of the mighty mound, with which Nature 
had guarded her Paradile of Sweets, and her Nur- 
fery of Heroes, from the world ’ ; is a linall plain, 
•now denominated, as it mutl long have been 
called, THE Plain op Jupiter, from a temple 
which flood there in the time of the Romans 
Even Livy himfelf notices “ that Aatue of a God, 
which was conlecrated on the very top of tlie 
Alps, and called Peninus by the moun- 
taineers But was this one more of the many 
Divinities, which the ignorance of Heathenifin, 
and the prevalence of its fears, very naturally 

'To my iurprizc 1 find this fentiment, hnee 1 wrote if, 
occurring in Herodian; who in ii. p. 90, Ruddiman, 17^ 
fays the Alps “ furround and projc6t before Italy in the form 
** of a wall,” iv wipiXEilcd xai 'oropoSt^Xvlcu 

nature even adding this to the other happinefs of the Italians/' 

tea* valo /xija su^cufjurftof vapetcr^ouTfif rms Iroti^vkust 

** as a fence inviolable,*’ tfv^ apfruclop n* 

' SaufTure iv. 225. 

• Livy xxi. 38. Ab eo quem, ,iii fuxnmo facratum ver- 
** Cice, Feninum montani appellant.” 


continued 
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continued to fabricate for itfelf ? Or was the God 
Feninus the very fame in fa<£t with Jupiter, only 
difcriminated by a different appellation from 
him ? He was clearly the fame. Peninus was 
merely the- Jupiter of the mountains, and Jupiter 
was only the Peninus of the plains j /I>js wor- 
fhipped by the natives. Under their own appella- 
tion of Peninus. or the Highland God ; and /^al 
adored by the Romans, under their orwn and 
more comprchenlive title of Jupiter, Jou Paier, 
or Fatlier Jove. That filch a diflindtion fhould 
ever have been made in general, by the wildling 
abliirdity of the human underffanding; would be 
incredible in itfelfj if we had not full evidence of 
it in thole records of lhame againft our race, the 
Heavenly Hillory of it in the Jewilh Scriptures. 
There we find, that ** the lervants of the King 
“ of Syria faid unto him,” concerning the Jeho- 
vah of the Jews ; Their Gods are Gods of the 
“ Hills, therefore they were fironger than we ; 
“ but let us fight againll them in the 'Plain, and 
“ furely we lhall be fironger than they We 
again find the folly at a later period, and upon 
the crefl of the Alps ; in the worfhip of Jupiter, 
as Peninus or the God of the Hills. The prefent 
denomination of the plahij proves the temple to 
have been conlecrated Jupiter. The whole 
mountain alfo appears to have lhared >vith the 


! Sec L Kings XX. S3« 


plain. 
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plain, in this name derived from the temple ; the 
title, which it bore familiarly among the Ro- 
mans, being that of Mons Jovis or the ilill of 
Jupiter. It is lb called exprefsly by a writer in 
Latin, even within our own country,* and even 
fo early as the feventh century But this name 
adhered to the mountain, for ages afterward ; in 
the corruptionSj that have vitiated tlie antient La- 
tin into the modem Frcncli, the deli gMt ion of 
Mons Jovis being changed only into that of Mevt 
Jottx, which it bore familiarly before St. Bernard 
impofed his name upon it’'. The ruins of Ibis 
temple remain at prefcnt, and have furnillud 
many monuments of its antiquity. Tlicfc have 
Ixjcn generally of the votive kind, olFerod up in 
devout acknowledgment of prefervation from the 
dangers of the journey, and engraved upon plates 
of brafs. In this form, no doubt, they were 
pinned up againft the walls of the temple within ; 
juft as plates, commemorative of the dead, arc 
fometimes pinned in our churches. But the great 
number of them concurs, with what I have re- 
peatedly obferved before ; and fliows this pais 
over the Alps, to have been much frequented”. 


“ Neonius c. laiti. “ Super verticeiD Momis Jovis.” 

* Saullure iv. 226. , SimJer 243. ‘‘ Momis Jovem plcritjuf 
“ Dominant, quern liodie S. Bernardi Majoris nommamus fit 
“ Otto Frifingenfis, Guntherus in fuo Ligudno, multiquc 
** alii, hoc nomine ufi funt.” 

“ ■Sauffure iv. 226-227. 


There 
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There are three inicriptions too, that have been 
found here, and are peculiarly iniportant. One 
of them is to Penintis, another to Jupiter, a third 
to Jupiter and Pcninus combined together ; and 
all three carry a ftri6t relation to Hannibal, who 
became a votary, and made an oblation In the 
tonple, of this very Grod. 

“ On the mountain of Great St. Bernard,” 
writes Guichenon in his Genealogical Hiltory of 
the Houle of Savoy, “ is a pillar dedicated for- 
“ merly to the God Peninus, on which was his 
“ llatue [of bronze*], in the figure of a Young 
Man Handing naked, the right hand raifed up, 
and tlie left held down, with this infcription on 
“ a pedcHol that lerved as an altait“.” 

tvcivs XVCILIVS 
0£0 V£NINO 
. OPTIMO 
MAXIMO 
DONUM DEDIT.y 

Guichenon 

* Geatlentan'S'Guida tbe remains of a Roman 

** temple— 4bme ftatues have been found.” 

^ Guichenon tom. ch. 4 . ** Sur la montagne du 

Grand St. Bernard, efiunecolomnedediie autrefois auDieu 
** . Peninus, fur la aWcUe ilyavoit fa fiatne, fous hi £gure d’un 
Jeune Homme nud debout, la maine droite elevee, ct la 
“ gauche baifsee, avec une inlcription au pied d’eftal, fervant 

‘‘ d’autel.” 
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Guieheiion h« alfo favoured us witli a view of 
this Deity, fioin De Viot an anticnt biographer of 
St. Bernard ; as Dom Martin, in his Religion of 
the Gauk, has obliged us with it again ; and 1 
haw Cmrveyfed it by reflexion from both, at third 
hand. In this mirrour formed by the pencil and 
the graver, the God appears, as a Roman inlcrip* 
tion naturally makes us expc<^ to find Ifim, half 
Alpine and half . Roman. The figure itfelf is 
t:ompletely Alpine, a tall man young in age, 
good-humoured in countenance, having a bulhy 
licad of hair, and fianding credt in the fulleil 
nakednefs of a favage. The bufhy head of hair 
1 have noted before, to be charadteriRick equally 
of Hannibal’s and of the ptefent mountaineers ; 
but the nideednefs muft have been given to the 
God at fome earlier period, when the votaries 
Avent equally naked, andj from fear of iimovation 
in that fblcmneft of all a<as to man, the worfhip 
'Of GOD, was never altered afterwards in 
thou^i it was in his votaries. Thefc coming 

« d’autel.'* Another French work, « LsRdigion dei Gasloi/ 
“ tirce des .plus pores ioufecs de I’antiquitd, par le R. P. Dona 
«» * » * [Martin] Rcligieux Beaedi£lio de la Congregation de 
** S. Maur, ouvrage enriebi de figure* en taiUe^douee, A Paris, 
i7»7,” in two.vohinies quarto, <fjtea thbjxtj&ge-from Oui* 
chenpn ; but lewe* out the wprds « oud,”’ and * au pied d^ 
V eftal, fervant d’autel}" toin. 7 .,Hv.U. chap. p. 4®*- 
The author did aot undcri^dj^ jail, «id ^ printer omttted 
the firll. * • . - 
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originally, like all other nations, irom the wton 
climates, of ' the Eaii, -in ^ their t tendencies to ia- 
l agcHcfs had gone naked, . ilOt wanting dotlies 
fojT warmth, and not wcaringsthem- for deceascy ? 
Jiad therefore exhibited the material :repretent8«- 
tion of God, juti; as they exhibited themlclves'i 
but did not change thetmode- in him^’ when they 
were compelled by chid to change it in .them- 
felves ; and fo brought " with them to the Alps, 
,bt»th their, antient datuc of God, itill appearing 
as a naked, man, and their antient appellation of 
jEiiovAH 'fop him, itill remairang in their name 
of Jove T his d^raded Jdjovah of Barbarians 

' f -V ■ , ■ 

^ G«a. xxiu ' Afid Abraham icalled the name of that 
“ place tfee name of Jehovah, 

to be the popular pame pf GQD from all antkjuity; and the 
found of if, preftrved in the Latin and the Ccltick to this day, 
4:bfifirms the have “ yav, Jupiter, Gallick; 

y^ufr, Dieu, enSafque ; ykn;c; Jtij^ter, en Etnifque ; 

Dicu, Sejgneur, Ba. ; y»^.D1eu, Gv; Jupiter, G.B. ; 
y yeu dans la laogue dr Cornouaille, Jupiter^’ (Bullet iii* 49) : 

jevam^ Jupiter’* (Borlafe), Jupiter” (ftyce) ; 

** Jauy Jou^ Jupiter, Jove,** and ** yp», the Lord Jehovah’* 
<(^ Whardg^ .^''\ 7 tf-^ 2 Vrr appear plainly to hav^ no root 

ftf the Latin*, frobythr' difficulty which the Romans thcmfelvcs 
|K&d*to1kid a Latin etymon for it; tl^ only one that Cicero 
emild heing too' irtdiculous for refutation, Jun^mns 

yit with the Celtick, from the ori^ 

ginal* of God in* t^e-hrft and unwerfal language of* the 
r orldy, . allb Ant, Hift. xviL ibr the nam^yf 

Jevoy 

Jtua, and 


tiret^es 
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ftrctchea out' his* right hand, with the palm ex- 
panded ; and mfts tlie back of his left, with the 
palm only half-expand^, upon his hip. But he 
ftands upon a {Hilar, which ihows itfelf to be 
equally Roman with the inibription upon it } and, 
fronk the infcription, to have been aSually given 
by the ' Roman wlto inlcribed it ; having a capital 
and a bate, feftoons of catved work tracing round 
.it milder tlie capital, and a thtall pedcftal below. 
This pedeftal refts upon on oblong fquare of 
Hone, which has a capital, a pediment, and a 
bale, is modelled exactly like an altar, and 
therefore, (as Guicbenon juftly intimates) muft 
have ferved a<ftually fot Ohe ; the God and his 
pillar being! 'difmounted# on particular occaftons, 
from their elevation upon the altar, the altar 
being then placc^ before the pillar, and lacrificca 
being then offer<^ upon it to the God. Originally 
however Peniuus -flood upon a pillar ^d before 
an altar, no doubt, that were more rude and 
more Alpine than thefc. ■ 

“ After, the emperour Auguitus reduced" 

the Salafli,” ad^ Guichc3ion*with much erro- 
neoulhefs in his narrative,' theilatucof the God 
“ Peninus was pulled ddwh^ and that'of Jupitc*’ 
“ was put in its place Svlicn ijje' lum^f has 

» Guit!ieti(injotn;i. efakp. iv. Apr£* que rempereur 

« Augiiae eat vaiirWii YeS SafeMeris, on'.abbitit I* ftatuS tfe oe 
'* j6ie» Peninus, et «x oiit en ia place celle de 'Jupiter.** 

X a given 
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^yen A .'deli|ieat^A...of tli^YoinlMiF^ ^ndV^en 
pin^rY|dio|i, rf inciting 

,the,B^oa;^Jidcription, 
i^ysrs :^vp|^|dpp^j^udly 

^ ^ ■ it v|^ yrpr^ipped 

imd0ubtedly> <r«fn ^ ^<fy who firft 

tsentions it, to th^ut fnemcfr^tc period in the hu- 
man hidonry, when the Gods of Heathen idolatry, 
nn-icated from their ihrines oj* dif-motintcd from 
their pillars, became only objects of theological 
amazement to the ne^<^onncd world. Accor- 
dingly Servius, the fiarft and perhaps bell com- 
mentator upon Virgil, allures ds in the middle of 
the fourdt centvwy; that the worship of this 
Deity was contiaued, even in, his own tunc**, 
Fenimis. therefore 'CoidiG^t^d under the Ronuuis, 
the fMykte Palrgn of theie xoountairts ; but re- 
ceived a partner in that patronage, from tlie hands 
of the JE^omans. A ne^y Peninus was exhibited 
on a new flatue, with " the thunder in his left 
** hand, bis right hand lifted up, and lus head 
“ eiHU'clcd by a crown; having a beard and 
** hair, wearing 'a robe, and carrying it knotted 
** d l*mtiquf cm, the IhouWcr*." The Roman 
Peninus i^- fb far likc-tlie Alpine, as to be almoll 

. M m colittr** fbe. The reader will.(e« the whole paffilge 
foda, in the text. 

* Gutehmon i, a 4v **Ls£oiult«^fa naiamaache, et h 
**'raahi didlte levde^ -la telle couroob^ ayabt barbe et cheveux, 

“ et la robe novie for I’^aule.gatiche k raotiquw*' 


naked ; 
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naked ;‘to havife only a rol«; fkirting acroj^ hts 
middle, aiid £iillcn^ upon one Hmulder ; to 
ih'etch out his right hand arith the palm eat- 
pandod, and to Hand upon a round {allar. But 
he is lb far dilierent, sis to ‘gralp. the forked thun- 
derbolt in hu left hand, to have a large bean} 
upon what were befoie' 

' » ^ ^ r '1 

At fmooth as Hebe’s his un>razored lips 

fo have all the of reverend agednefe in his 

looks, to wear' n- radial crown upon his ])ead 
pnd to liand upon a pillar that has all the mcm- 
l^rs of elegcpit architei^re in it, a capital, a bate, 
ff. pedellal. This compounded ilatue, a. very fine 
pne, and of bronze, was carefully preferved for 
a long time in a monadj^ near thfe plain, was 
there delineated by Dc Viot, but hM now va- 
pifhed^i thp original objedt of worlhip, after 

or * 

* Milton’s Comas. This is h> laA what Juvenal has fug- 
g^fied in joke^ Jove nonduia harb^to.” 

* Dam Mortip i. ii» viii. p. 998, citing tbe words ot Gui- 
f henon, very properly in fenfe, but not very feirly in probity, 
interpolates them thus, “ la tefte couroqn^ d’une coureHM r»- 
diale/* 

t Martin ibid. ibid. Att Monaftere de Mont Joux en Sa- 
tt-voye, on a conferve pCTdant longrtems une-foit belle ftatuc 
t‘ de Jupiter.— -L’auteur dc la yie de St, Bernard de Menton, 
** etGuicbenon, en ont'donn64a figure.” Guicbennn i, i. 
, 4. « Cette ftatug d’Jupiter ne ^ yoj* plus.” Gentleman’s 

Puide 45. 

X3 


many 
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ipaqy conturi^ of ' alniizeiiient 'at ; i^>;: ^^ecomin^ 
the 6bje6t of a now h^;p3iiQGe^ |^m4>^^C^str^^ 
and antiquaries ;pur|Ol|)ihg^ eyeji'GkSi|l’^to *^tify 
jt. Yot tlie ROm^n in&f|ptidp^‘ pUBaf; and po^ 
deftal are ftill iafeS; «the-ririf appfppri* 

atos all, ahd ripis in thfe forrii, ’ ' 'r*' 

lOVI O^.M, 

PENIO L.-OC I 
'FORTVKAi; 

RBDVCI 
T E R E N T I V S 
VARRO 
PED IC.** ' 

Tcrentius Varro the Roman conquerour of the 
country, with the ^irit incident to a Conquerour 
and a Roman, indantly bc^an foine grand inno- 
vations upon the Alpii^ worihip, impofed tlje 
'new name of. Jupiter upon the God Peninus, 
formed A new ilatue and a new pillar for him, 
modelled ti>at with all the attributes of a Roman 
Jupiter, and infbribed ti>i( exprel'sly to him as 
Jujater. Put the pillar, being earlier than Lu- 
• cilius's before, is lefs ornamented tlian liis ; ha- 
ving no feftoons of carving around it, and'only 
a plain pedeilal to it. In this manner was the 

■ Guid^iuta i. i. 4. '* II ne relic, qiic la colornoe, et le 
« pied d’eftkl. • 

Jh Guichami. i. 


Roman 
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Roman Jupiter and the. Alpine Fcninus, equally 
wotfliipped ont the 5 bill. of Great St. Bcriiard; 
each ftandti^ on hia Roman pillar within the 
temple, /j&ij; in more than, the limplicity and la- 
vagehels. of Alpine manners^ and that \\i much 
of the pomp and decollations of Roman dignity. 
Tliere both the ilatues were found afterwards, and 
lb preferved to be delineated for the ihfpei'-lion of 
the piefent age. There they continued to engage 
in a kind of contefl, for pre-eminence of wor- 
Ihip ; the natives alTuredly adhering to the ori- 
ginal Jove of tlielr mountains {< and the Romans 
^attaching themfelves to the Jove, who had en- 
abled them to reduce thoCe mountains, and to 
plant their new Jupiter by the fide ot the old. 

In this llrange battle pf national Gods, which 
was common to all the Heathen regions of tlic 
globe; each region prefuming its own Jupiter, 
as more familiar to its mind, as more tlie objc<5t 
(Of its fond wilhes and prayers, to be alfo better 
than the Jupiter of another country and another 
napie ; t-ucilius, with a generofity peculiar per- 
haps to himfelt; condefeended to the prejudices 
al thefe Alpine Highlanders, profelTed himfelf a 
yotaiy pf the cpiiquefed Jupiter of the hills, and 
dedicatcd'tp him a pillar fuperiour in beauty to 
the Roman Jupiter’s, 

Viftfix cauiii DeU placuit, fed vidt* Catoni, 

X4 When 
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When however TcrentiiK yairo erfseted his 
ilatue and his pillar to in $be teti^le 

and by the iide of Pentnus ; be an ap- 

prehcnlion. of offending Peninus, in the veiy ^ 
of oppoling him. From that vmdi^tiyje jcaloufy* 
which the Heathens made the cbara<£tpridick o( 
all their Deities ; thus atSling like Homer, in 
railing their men into. Gods and reducing their 
Gods into men i he might well be apprehenlive. 
Hc" therefore adopted a plan of comprehenlioa, 
which, hTbin a iimilar principle in others, was 
not uncominon'amdhg the Heathens. He dedi- 
cated his datuc Iblelpr and lingly to Jupiter ; but 
inferibed his pillar to ‘‘Jupiter,” and “ to the 
“ Genius of the Placfe,’/ knd to “ Fortune,” all 
together. He thus included Peninus, as the Tu- 
telary Spirit of the Mountains ; in the very dodi- 
' cation of a llatue, that was calculated to fuper- 
fede his. Another Roman interpofed afterwards, 
in the fame dread of offending any on the fcsilc 
of Divinity ; to unite the contending votaries in 
a bond of amity, 1» railc “ the Genius of tla; 
“ Place” into his original lublimity of rank as a 
Jupiter, and to addreis the oppofed Deities under 
the • combined appellation of Jupiter .Peninus. 
An inlcription of the kind has been recently 
tlifeovered, among the ruins of thetcipple; and^ 
runs’ thnsj 
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So plainly Pcninvis and Jupiter t!ic {amo 
Deity, difguiled only by different appellations^ 
and exhibited only in different forms ! So plainly 
too have we brought Hannibal qp a pals in tlu* 
Alps, that was peculiarly called the Pennine Alps, 
that was much frequented by the l^orpans, by the 
natives before them, and had a temple for both 
on the very ridge, to the dilguifed Jehovah of the 
Alps ! But in qrdcr to clear up fomc difficulties, 
that have been formed by the blundering hand of 
inaccuracy; to unravel fame confufion that has 
been made, between Great» and Little St. Ber- 
nard ; and to fettle this worlhip of Peninus, as 
the original exclulive property of Great St. Ber- 
nard ; let me notice what is laid by two authors, 
concerning it. 

At another part of the Alps,” ’»\Titcs Dom 
Martin about Little St. Bernard, “ was a pillar,” 
which was equally “ denominated the Column of 
‘‘ Jupiter, and has given the name of O)lonne- 
" J6ux” or t!ie Pillar of Jove, “ to the moun- 
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oa which it was.)',” ' ITie fame author,” 
add? l>Qm Martin in rtuiother plaee concerning 
GuicheiiQn, a. little p Ji?wcr of that 

“,>|»llar,, of which have Ipoken” as on Great 
St.fiernard; f^bas thefe words following : “‘On 
?“ , 4 he mountain of Little St. Bernard, which is 
»« Jjy the vale of AoUa, is a pillar of marble four- 
^“;,teen feet in height* alfo dedicated formerly to 
the -God Peninus, on which wosnO Carhunclc| 
tliat is . denominated the iye of Feninus^."* 
On this qolunm/’ as Martin fubjoins, “ was a 
Carbuncle, which is denominated the tye of 
“ Jupiter : to it is that Viot,” the biographer of 
St. Bernard, “ tpeaks : Gviich.enon maintains, 
“ that tills Carbuncle patted for the eye of the 
God Pettinus'^'^." The God . .P^ninus, we lee, 

Martip ). ii. viii. p. 298. ** Dans uoe autre endrott des 

** Alpes, il y avoit une colonne appelHii Columna Jovis, qui a 
donne i la montagne elle etpit le nom de Colonne Joux,’* 

, ’ Martin ibid. “ Cc mStne auteur, parlant un peu plus 
** bas de la colonne, donr nous avons parl6— , dit les paroles 
O (ui.vant«s • f** §ur la tnuntaghe du petit 3t. Bernard^ qUi fell 
de la y alrd’* Aouiie, eft pne colonne ’de ip^bre dc |a ha{i<! 

: teur de quator^ pieds, dediee aufti autrefois au Dieu Peni- 
f“- DU$, fur laquelle U y. avjoit un Efcarboucle, que I’on appeU 
*•** loit Tocil de Peninus.’” Paul Joviuis is alio faid by Sirpler 
241, to mention this coluitin; but this is'S niiftake in Simlef. 
See P. Jovius tom. i. 300, for his defcripciba of the Alps ; and 
qyen'SImler hiinliilf 241-242, for his tranicriptof Joviut. : 

■■s Martin i* d. vHik p. 298. . ** Sur, oette cqlonne etoit 
“ boucle, qu’on appelloit I’ifcilj de Jupiter.” A note adds : 
“ e’eft ainfi que parle^Viot j Gukhenon pretend, que cettc 
JSfoarboucle.paftbit ^ur I'cbit du liieu Pt nin,” 


was 
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was worftiipped equally upon Little as on Great 
6t- Bcrfiar^, Itanding equally upon a pillar at 
boUi, and ranking as the common Genius or 
Jupiter of both- Uut the worfhip muH have 
been derived with the name, ftorn t|»e Pennine 
to the Graian Ali^s ; Fenine being noticed by a 
Livy, as th«S appropriated appelUition of Great 
St. Bernard ; and the vvorlhip of the Gk>d Peninus 
being equally noticsed by him, as the equally 
appropriated worfhip of the inhabitants of Great 
St. Bernard ; while Little St. Bernard never had 
tlie appellation at all, and therefore could only 
'have the worfhip derivatively. The natives of 
thefe hills, in that uncertainty about the true 
Godj which their Heathen blindnefs naturally 
generated ; and in that defire of finding him 
aniong the Gods of tlieir neighbours, which 
both produced ; borrowed their Deity from the in- 
habitants of tbofej and worfhipjKrd him in the 
fame manner with them. The Graian Alps were 
humble.cnough to imitate the Pennine, to adopt 
their God, and to copy their worfhip. Such 
was the confefTcd fubordination of the Graian, 
fuch the acknowledged fupremacy of the Pennine, 
in ‘the earliefi: ages | 

But this was not done before the Romans came, 
and opened the Graian Alps as the Pennine liad 
been opened before. Then the Romans of Little 
St. Bernard put the naturalized Dejty Peninus, 

upon 
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tipon a pillar of maii>lie fourteen feet in height, 
which hM been preferv^ eqti^ly wiA the 
pillars qn Great Sf. Bemar?^, ^nd is more cirqim- 
^antially dcicrihed than they. Silt it has 
with no ha^ tq ^ve us^a delineation qf it, 
xs the others hav^ ; Guiclienqn, vfho it, 

^whg us no viw pf it l>6cauire it hid pq infprip^ 
tion, i^e i^e the weription ; ^nd this 
perithed vSith even l^ore De Viqt coidd 
eoma to (ieUneate juijj defcrihe it. lie could only 
colloft the remaining tradition^ ; and thefe men- 
tioned a very extr^rdinary cipcumftancc, in tl^e 
perfonal exhibition of A^s God. 

The Inhabitant of Xa^tle St. Semard very pro- 
pedy confidefed their i^ty, an(|. thofe of Great 
(wc may ^ore) equally coriiidered 
huh, he being the Jove or jehov^ of their fa- 
thers; to be the Grand Ini^dtoT ^ the univede. 
Tins bplief tlwy^ peculiarly wifoe^ to e^ibit, in 
foroe lively r^^ntation tli^at flihiilii ^ke upon 
tlujif l^fc|. ^nder t^;^ffneg^ Heathenifm, 
hlan in 

thelnatx^, and ey^' e^^iftahire in th4 perfon, 

ylfible. una^ftan^n^ /^p was hot refihhd 
enough, to 9 Wk this the mind, 

which wc %1' evTO now, ;im4pr ^ the fublima- 

PO'v-. 

-ednlly upon ns. . His uncfcrftanding indeed was 

lb 
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fo far from controuUn^ this fenfitivc turn, that 
it was controuled by it. Thus the attributes of 
the Godhead were exhibited to the -vnew, in fuch 
an earthly and, tangible form ; as now marks to 
our railed intell^s, the mere childhood and in^ 
•fonc)': of the human underfianding. Tlic Graian 
Mountaineers accordingly lepiefonted that Iblcmn 
ckcrcifo of power in tfie Divinity, the continual 
intpc6tion. of the world by him ; and impretied it 
perpetually upon their own minds, when they 
came to worlhip before his tlatue; by giving his 
llWtue A LARGE EYE, This principle of theology, 
.which is lb peculiarly uleful to a Being like Man, 
and carries fuch a lilcnt efficacy with it to the 
heart of every thinking map ; was kept up among 
fonie of the more refined Heathens, by confider- 
ing the Sun in the Ikies as the very eye of God. 
This is a moil appofite image for tlic purpofo 
and fpcaks the fublimity of the fancy, that firll 
fuggcllcd it. But it had one grand defeiSl. When 
the clouds of day came over the fun, or when the 
dai'kncfs of ni|^t bad covered it ; then the eye of 
God was cloled, in .the cqnccptions of men- 
They were therefore compelled to adopt an imag<^ 
that was lels 4>lcndid and ^orious, but more 
foithful and jufi ; one that Ihould be alwaj's 
prefent al thek devofions, always evincing its 
prelence by Its radiation, and lb inculcating upon 
them always flic -a^hisd infpe^ion of thdr Ged. 
Where then could they find any fiKh icprefeiita- 

tion, 
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ti&n, Sixc^t in tbofc fccrct imitations of the fun, 
whidh nirturc ihvcfts \vith-4ts ra 3 rs in their darlt 
Tjeds within thecaPth, whith refleA them brightly 
even \Vhfcn they Are dravm' fortli Into day4ight by 
Man, and fo -become little funs themfelves for the 
didCoration of his perfoh ? Wetherefore find the 
Egyptians, thofe‘ firft IchblalrS in the Heathen 
world, thole firJl; fathers of ^dblatiy to it, and 
tbofe greateft materialiaers of the Ipiritualities of 
religion in all ages ; fumi-lhihg /^r/V Jupiter under 
the name of 'Oliris, ivilh a Iccpter to fhow his fo- 
vcreignty, -'and with an at the end of it to lig- 
nity his inlpedlion.' This eye they muft have 
formed of Ibmc gem, diat was at once impoilant 
from its value, and conlpicuous for its lullre. 
Exa<5tly in. the fame ^irit, did the Homans of 
Little St. Bernard exhibit to themfelves the eye of 
their Penine Jbvc, by a Carbuxcls j a gem of 
4uch uncominon viVacity* that it was fo- denomi- 
nated from its refcmblancc to a burning coal. 
**. Of all the glowing gems,” - fays Pfiny, “ tlie 
.•* principal arc Carbuncles, ■ denominated from 
‘' their likenefs to The 'antients had 

them from India, L4byarand jiEthiopia, C^a> 
Thiac^, Arcadia and Olios i '^&ough modems 
find theni in India '<^iy. was there any 

w-gadi,” adds Pliny, *‘‘mofo. frequent in its ulc 

axx^R. 7t ' ' “ Pnnc{)iMain habent Carbusculii a C* 
** militwlno. igaiwoi apyeilaiti^ ; ' 


among 
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“ among the antients " wljile %ve confider them 
ibi rare, even in India itfclf?: . have conic- 
quently rejected from the rank of CarbuuGlesj 
many Uiat die, antients honoured with a place 
among them*. /fV confider the, Indian, as the only 
carhunclcs in s reality; and carbuncles. therefore 
arc much . more valuable ampng us, than, tlicy 
were among thr; H-umans. ;A11 this accounts fatis- 
iactorlly, ;for. jfiich a gem as that being made ufe 
of itpon the y\lps, to ' ihadow fprth the ProA iden- 
lial Eye of God. . I'bc Indies arc to the muderm 
almofi tlie only > cabinet of jcvvels, which Nature 
.has provided for . the world ; w'liile tiie anlicnls 
could .uidock one, in various . regions. Yet tl)c 
J^omans mufi liave introduced, the idea and the 
application, when- their empire laid open the the- 
ology of Egypt -to, them, and their .• icttlement on 
the Alps introduced it to the nath'cs,; JSut',ho.^y 
did the Alpitte Ropuins apply this fun-Jlcne, to 
tlicir Jupiter Peninus Little St. Bernard .* The 
fiatuc of him raving b^n alr<^dy modelled, in 
the ioxm^ amiui.: and this^bping the otily. form, 
in which image out his God-fo himfolf ; 

he was ahjciuiy provided with. ^ -exes- To 

have put our.thefo, ap4 rid^rtcd.the qiirbuncle for 
rhem in.4he .pu4^^ hi?.Tor^iead, would have 
hecn to dcforpL-^lfic Jtrpiter into a Cyclops, and 

• Ibidy-iUd. . n Nm .foit alia femnui apu4 antique* ^ufu 

frequentier. ’* 

to 
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to brutalize their Pleninus into a Poiypheme. To 
have retained thefe, and to have fixed die ca<«L 
buncle for a third eye n^ar them, would have 
fill! worie ^obably in their efiimation ; to 
have foiTned a figure, fuch as was not to be feen 
m the whole creation, a mere monftef and pro 
ui^ in nature. Either alfo would have beeh, I 
fuppofe, to break in upon the facrednefs of their 
fchgion, by violating the pertbnal fan6tity of their 
God. They therefore took a different courfe. 
Yet th<y did not aft as the Egyptians did, by 
placing a fcepter in his right hand, and fixing 
tlic carbuncle as an eye at the end of it. The 
right hand of their God had an expanded palm, 
equally in Peninus and in Jupiter j and could not 
hold a feepta-. His left hand too' had a palm 
half^xpanded, in «»ir Peninus ; a&d was bran* 

difhing the thunder, in their J^piter. They ac* 
cordingly placed the carbuncle on the top of the 
pillar, and clofe to t^ ffatee of their God* th^e 
to be; continually remindir^ his- Wi^lhippers by 
its .fplcndoai*, of the cver-wakeful, e<vef-lively, 
cwer-lttfirpuS ey'b of the Deity. In^j^ lymbolical 
fignification, thc Wor/liij^iC^ appeeo* to have aci 
tuailycoafideredit; the tto^tion of its exiftenoei 
Its pofitioft, and its import, rematiiii^ Tor many 
ages after it had been t^en awayj and the 
Chrifiians frill calling it, as. their Heathen fathers 
had boen ufe to ca^ it beforci with a variation in* 
ttdent.to tlie latter as RomaniS'^or as Native^ the 
■ ' , ’ ' eye 
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eye of Jupiter or the eye of Peiiinus. We thus 
tec tlie rude mountaineers of the Alps, under tlic 
infiucncc of Romaii literature and the introduc- 
tion of Egyptian theology, riling fuperiour to the 
generality of the Romans, and vying even with 
the Egyptians thenofelves ; in that lughell argu- 
ment of an exalted way of thinking, a dignity of 
lentiment concerning Godi’. 

— III. — 


Martin 403-404. “ II femble qu’il y ait ici deux fenti- 

** mens contraires, I'lin tenant que cct Elcarboucle etoit I’oeil 
de Peninus, et I’autre qiie e’etoit I’oeil de Jupiter. Mats 
“ toute. la difficultc s'evanouVt, quand on fuppofe, ce qui eft 
“ certainement tres-vrai, que <et Efcarboucle pafla pour I’ocil 
de Peninus, tandis que la ftatuc de ce Dieu fut fur pied 
Martin fuppoftng without authority, and even againft autho- 
rity, though he affirms the point to be “ certainly very true,” 
that the ftatue of Pehimfe tvas talen eff from the pillar, in order 
to place Jupiter’s in the room of it ; when we have aflually feeti 
the ftatue of Peninus to. borne remained on the pillar at Great St. 


Bernard j evcu whcu thc pillar was new and Roman, and the 
ftatue of Jupiter to have been placed on another pillar. “ Mais 
“ des qu’on la tira pour lui fubftituer celle de Jupiter, when 
it was never taken ^wn at all, “ I'Efcarboucle, fans bouger de 
« place, poilr ainfi dire, fans’ fe reffentir du contre-coup de la 
“ chftte de Peninus,” who had plainly received no fall cither 
on Great or Qn,lattle,St. Bemai-d, as he- retained his name to 
the laft along with Jupiter on both, “ ni murmurer centre foa 
** fort," rondit fur le champ h. Jupiter les memes offices, qu’il 
” avoit rendu k Ibn ancien mattre, et prit le uoni d ceil de Ju- 

piter.” This account, even if founded on a fa<ft ot thn 
ftatue of Jupjter being placed on the pillrfl" of Peninus, wou d 
hoi explain rhe variation in the name, and tell us why the car- 
■tr r Y buneJe 

Vox.. 1. ^ 
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— III. — 

In this ihanlier do we fee the Jupiter of the 
Pennine, Alps, Handing eredt on his OljTnpus at 

Great 


buncle was called the eye pf Jupiter and the eye of Peninusi 
Tt was not a prior generation of thele mountaineers, that called 
it the eye of PeninuJ ; and a pojleriour one, that named it the 
eye of Jupiter. De Viot, a primr writer, denominates it the 
of Jupiter I while Guichenon, a pojleriour out, maintains 
it was the eye of Peninus. Each indeed fpoke only from the 
traditions, remaining among fuch of his cotemporaries as con- 
verfed with each; this reciting the tradition of lYizNativcsy 
for their fathers attribiiting it to Peuinus ; and that repeating 
the equal tradition of the Romans^ for their anceftors aferibing 
it to Jupiter. 

<• Non-obftant ce revels, les paroles de Serviiw, qne nous 
venons rapporter,” to whkh I have alladcd before, and all 
which I fliall foon deliver at full length in the text, “nous ap- 
“ prennent que ic culte de Penlnus continuoit encore de fon 
temps dans les Alpes, e’eft \ dire, vers le millicu dc quatri- 
emc Cede.’’ The ftatuc of Petiinus, then, was not taken 
dff from his pillar, and Dora Martin is finally his own refiner. 

** Mais quelle eipece de Divinity ctoit le Dieu Penin ? La 
premiere pensce, qui m’efir venu la-deflus, eft que cc Dieu 
“ pouvoit ctre^^ what J have fliown him po^tiwlf to be^ “ Ju- 
pitcr. Les moU' d^Optimo Maximo^ infcrez dans I’infcripiipn 
“ de Guichenon, coriduifeot naturellement Sl cc fentiment, 
aufli-bien que PepithetSb Summus^ que donnent i Peiininus 
Pltincraire Antonin et la Table ofi Notice des villcs an 
argument founded Iblely on a blunder in Dorn Martin, the 
ia Antoninc’s Itinerary and. P^utingcr ■§ Table, 

as 
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Great St. Bernard, ftretching out one leg to the 
Greek. Alps of Little St. Bernard, and fo ftriding, 

like 

as we have feen before, being applied to the mountain, and not 
to the God. Selon moi, tout ccla etoit confirme par le mot 
Celtc, dont Penniaua a cte forme. Car Pen oii Penn (ig- 
nifie tet€^ fomjnet^ lieu eU*ve» Or les Gaulois, qui habitoicxit 
les AIpcs Pennioes, fouvoient avoir donn^ cc nom o4 fiir- 
nom a JeUr Jupiter, faifant allufion du rangqu’il tenoit dans 
Jes cieu2c, et k fa qualite dc Chef ct de Pere les Dieux ct de^ 
Hommes.” Dom Martin thus luppofes Peninus be 

Jupiter, then adduces for it an argument that proves he was, 
nnd confirms all hy urging, that the mountaineers give 

Jupiter the name of Peninus, as the Pen or Head of all nature. 
"To arguments of mere pollibility, little reply is requifite. I 
fliall only obferve therefore, that we may juft as well fuppofe 
Jupiler to have been called GapitoUnui at Rome, becaufe he 
was the Ce^t: or Chief of the Gods. 

« D’ailleUw tmil de Peninus fcmbloit avoir etc, Pegard des 
« Gaulois de VAppennin^^ where he means the Alps though be 
names the Apennines, ** non un deplacement au lieu de I ceil de 
Jupiter, li connu dans Pantiquite felon Macrobe/* or, 
.as he meant to lay, had not been difplaced to make room for the 
of Jtipiter, and fo the ftatuc of Peninus had not (as he had 
previoully faid it httd) been removed for Jupiter s j ^ mais 
une exprefiion fynonyme eii leur langiie dc ces mcmes 
** termes : outre que ft Peninus avoit etc un nom local, comme 
« queJques auteurs Pont cm, la conje£lurc auroit eu encore 
plus de lieu.” How ftraiigely does the author here lofe 
himfelf in a wildernefs, by adhering to no one path, but turning 
afide into the thickets on the right and left, and yet not havmg 
the fpirit to beat through them again \ipon any lide t 

‘‘ Jc fortifiois toutes ccs conjedlures, du raifoimemcnt fui- 
vant. Qpand on fait, difois-je, attention a la coutume dc» 
« Remains, d’evoquer les Dieux Tutefeircs d’un pays ennemi 

« aVant dc Pattaquer, avee promslTe de. Icur eriger des Tcm- 

y ^ - plM 
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like a Coloflus^ acrofs this arch of the mountains. 
In his temple upon the Plain of Jove, as Simlcr 

additionally 

pics tkns quelquc province de l*cmpire ; ct qii’on ne voit ni 
monumenr, ni memoire, ni veftige, gu*ils fe foient jamai.il 
acquittes de leur vocii h Tegard de Peninus,” when the prin- 
ciple itfelf applies only to tow^ns, and beiieged towns ; when, 
if it is tAus applied to nations, it would deftroy the diltinA ex- 
iftence, not merely of Peninus, but of almolt all the national 
Gods of antiquity ; and when Dom Martin has a<Slually given 
one dedication by Terentius Varro, the conquerour of the 
country, to the Genius of the Place,” and another by Lucius 
Lucilius to the God Peninus exprefsly ; pendant qu’il eft cer- 
‘ ** tain, que le culte de ce Dieu ne fut jamais interrompu ni al- 

tcre ; qu’au contraire il fiibfifta toujours dans le meme en- 
« droit, quoique fa ftatue cn cut retiree ct enlcvcc,"* though, 
if the ftatue of Peninus was removed to make room for Jupiter’s, 
it is not pojfihle for the nxiorjhip of Peninus to have continued t 
“ il eft, ce ferable, hors de dome, que le Jupiter, qu*on lui 
** fuAftituaj etoit le mtme Dieu que lui^ et qu’il n’y avoit d'autre 
difference entre cux, finon que Pun etoit de la fa^on et du 
goftt dcs Roroaios, et Pautre de la £3900 et du goftt des Gau- 
“ lois.” Dom Martin thus finilhes his argument. He was to 
prove Peninus and Jupiter, to be the fame Deity; and he afferts 
the ftatue of Jupiter, to have been for that of Peni- 

nus. He was to ppove fome worftiip to have been paid to Pe- 
ninus by the Romans ; and proves it by their — taking away the 
ftatue of Peninus, and woiftiipping their own Jupiter’s ia the 
room of it. 

Dom Martin has thus run one complete career of arguments. 
ITe fet out with afferting as cenainly very true,” that the 
carbuncle “ paffed fey the eye of Peninus, fo long as the ftatue 
of this God was upon its legs ; bm when this was taken 
** away to fubftitute tKat of Jupiter in its place, the parbun- 
" cle-^^rcndered immediaCeljf the fame . offices to Jupiter, Which 
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additionally informs us, " the monuments of the 
“ countiy report a certain idol, to have been wor- 
« fliippcd on this mountain ; whicli ^ave an/zvers 
to all who ajked queftions of it 'i.” In the original 
formation of the mind of man, he is fet with a 


" It had rendered to its ancient maftcr, and took the name of 
the eye of Jupiter.** Thus the worfliip of Peninus, accord- 
ing to the opinion of Dom Martin and the inference of Com- 
mon-fenfe from it, was fet aj!,te for that of Jupiter. But the 
author in the next paragraph finds, that the worfliip of Peninus 
was not fet afide at all. Scrviiis proves, that it was continued 
down to his time, and Dom Martin cannot refift his evidence. 
Yet how does he reconcile it with his own alTertion before ? 
Jn this eafy and natural manner. He confiders Jupiter to be 
the very fame with Peninus hiinfclf.the npai maftcr with the old 
one, and the God with the Deity to whom he viat 

fuhflituted. He therefore aflerts now in terms, that there w-a* 
no difplacing*’ of Peninus by Jupiter ; and that Jupiter and 
Peninus are the fame God, only differenced by fynonimous 
appellations. But he finally « fortifies” all, by ftill affirming 
“ the llatue of Peninus to have been withdrawn and carried 
by ftill aflening « the worfliip of this God not to have 
“ been ever interrupted or altered^' and by flill averring ex- 
prefsly, “ that the Jupiter, who was fulfiituted in the rnom of 
Peninus^ was the fame God wtb him. Such a maze of 
conKifion have we here, the walks all running into each other, 
dive^gi^g on the right, converging on the left, and both con- 
verging and diverging in the fame point at times. I ha,ve 
however provided a clue ia the text, that threads all thefe 
mazes completely ; and I refer my reader for another fet of 
obfervations, to a note at the clofe of thisi differtatiou. 

Siniler 83. ** Domellic is ’menu mentis proditum eft, iii 

“ hoc monte idolum qUoddam foifte, quod petentibus refpoufa 
dederit,’* 

Y3 


Hvoug, 
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flrong, becaiife a ncceffary, inclination: to futu- 
rity. His exiftencc reaching beyond the horizon 
of Time, and running into the depths of Eter- 
nity, his mind, is po\yerfuUy bent and turned 
towards the future. But, as corruption clouda 
his difcemment, the Great Future of Eternity is 
loft to his view, and only the Petty Future of 
Time remains an obje<£l to him. About this he 
becomes very anxious. From the dimmer ftate 
of his moral perception, all thote rays of vifion, 
which were to ftx upon the diftant ages of Eter- 
nity, converge much fooner to a point, and fix 
only on the near objcdls of Time, Himfclf, his 
friends, his family, all engage the attention of 
his contra^tedly provident rcafon. Oracles were 
thus multiplied to an aftonifliing number, under 
that fyftem of opinions and practifes which wC 
call Heathenilin, and which muft for ever remain 
as a brand of infamy, on the head and heart of 
man. It was thus, that the Pennine Jupiter be- 
came oracular on Great St. Bernard. But, as tlu; 
domeftick monuments add, “ Bernard, a prieft 
ofAofia, threw down this idol-.” Such con-. 
fuiion does popular liiftory make, with ehror.o- 
logy I The prieft of Aofta lived only in tlie temb- 
century; and thefc hills muft have had 'Chriftia- 
nity adopted among thena, ft^: ages belore,. In 

* Simler 84. Beraardus^ faccFd;;^? ex Augvftfi Pp&toiirf, 
— idoluin dejecit.’^ 


the 
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the reign of Conftantine, the Alps muil ha^’c 
ihared with all the Roman world, in the happi- 
nefs of having the Sun of Chriftiaiiity, which had 
been fo long moving behind a fereen of clouds, 
and difpenling its light fecrctly through the 
univerfc ; now breaking out in its full blaze of 
briglitnefs, upon them. Accordingly a writer of 
the adjoining Vallais, who appears from his par- 
ticularity to ftand upon forae evidence of do- 
meftick monuments, reports ; that “ aiwut the 
“ year 339 the younger Conftantine caufed the 
Hatue of Jupiter, which was” in the Temple 
at the height of the patTage, to be removed 
St. Bernard the prieft of Aotla, therefore, is con- 
founded with another St. Bernard, who removed 
the flatuc probably by the order of Contlantinc ; 
and who by this a(!il' left his name to the moun- 
tain, long before the prieft of Aofta lived '. But, • 
as Simlcr tul:joins, “ the vulgar report idly,” in 
their perpetual mode of rearing the Ixipcrftru^^urc 
of fable upon the foundation of hiftory ; “ that 
the Damon, who gave anfwers was driven by 
certain adjurations of the Prieft’ s, into a hor- 
riblc den of this mountain, and is there kept 


• SauiTure iv, 229. “ De Rivaz, auteur Valaifan, pretend 
qiie vers I’an 339 Conftantine Ic Jcunc fit abattre la ftatuc 
de Jupiter, qui etoit au haut du palTage,’*' 

' See voU iu chap, i. feft. 4, hereafter. 

y 4 “ imprifojicd 
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“ imprifoned to , this day“.’* Or> as Simler re- 
peats the lubilance of all with ibnie additions in 
another place^ this prieil threw down the idol 
‘‘ which flood on the top of the Pennine Hill^ 
and by his prayers drove away the Daemon who, 
infejied this road 

" Simlcr 84. Vulgus nugaljur, Bamonem qui re^onfa 
dederit, ab co in horrendum ipecutp hujus mentis quibuf- 
** dam adjurationibiis compulfumjj^ illic quafi carcere quodam 
detineri. *' 

^ Simler 247. “ Hie — idolum* quod in Summo Pennino 

crat, dejecit ; acDaemonem, qui iter hoc infeftuin reddebat, 
precibus, fuis depulit/* 

I have previoufly dilTefted in a note^ one coui-le pf argur 
ments in Domt Martin’^ Religien of the GauU, concerning this 
idol Peninus or this God Jupiter; and have ihown the argu- 
mentSj to be dll tangled in mazes and perplexed with erronrs. 
But the author confummates his confuiion, by entering imme- 
• diatcly on a new cQui fe of arguments, in direH and profejfed, 
appoJitioH to thntfe, 

Mais. touted cc^ conjeftures,” he fays, tpm. i. liv. i. 
p. 404-505, li bicn appiiyces en apparence, un feul pajfage 
de Macrobe les rennferfe. Car cet .auteur nous apprend, 
que le Soleil palToit dans Ppfprit de l/aptiquite la plus reculee^ 
pour etro I’oeil dc'Jupitcr. Splem Jovis oculum appcllat; 
Antiquitas,*^’ tiol remotijima tp anfwxi; la plus r^uluy hut 
limply ^ntiqnifasy Saturn, p. a.i.'” Les. Egy^tiens, 

ajoutc-il, pour fair^s^ entendre qu’ Oliris, ctojt vraimept le 
•* SoleiJ, fe fervoient Hierpglyphc pp.ur exprimer l^ur 
creance, qiii confiftoit cn un feeptre, bout duquel 
“ placoicnc un ceil ; ce qui fignihoit tout a la fois, et qu* 
“ Ofiris etoit le qu'il ayoit tou,^ ic§. droits et honneurs^ 

de la royaute, ct <i,updc plus haut dejricj iLjettoit les yeiix 

‘ « fur 
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But I haflen to remark, tliat fcveral of the in^ 
feriptions wbic h have been found upon Great St. 

Bernard, 

fur toutes chofes, ct les confideroit. Plutarquc avoit dit la 
meme chofe, long terns avant Macrobe. On reprefente, 
ditvil, le Solcil et le Roi Ofiris par un cril et un feeptre, 
Tov yap BquTiXEa xa( Kvptov Ocriptv juti ypa^««r4y.’* 

When the Sun was exhibited with a feepter and an eye, he was 
fo exhibited only as the reprefentative of Jupiter himfcif. The 
Sun could otherwife have had no claim to either. Nor could 
the Sun be otherwi(e faid, tp caft his “ eyes** over s^ll things, 
^ind to confider** them. When alfo Ofiris was exhibited in 
the fame manner, he was equally exhibited in the fame capacity, 

, ai^d as equally a reprefentative of Jupiter. The figure of the Sun 
^opld n^ver have been fo dreft out, in reference nierely to the 
Sun ilfelf. The figure of Ofiris could ftill iefs be dreft out fon 
in allufion to the Sun. Ofiris was not the reprefentative of a 
reprefentative. Both ftood in the fame fymbolical relation to 
pne original, and both were therefore accommodated with the 
fame fytnbpls. Plutarch therefore diftinguiflies Ofiris exprefsiy 
from the Sun, in the very paflage referred-to above ; when he 
fays, that ‘‘ tl^e Sun an^i Ofiris” were both furniflicd with an 
eye and a feepter, 

Le paiTage de Caton PAnden, que j’.ii promts, concoiirt 
U au i fortifier cette veritc. L’age d’or, dit-il, I’elon Antio- 
** chm dc Siracufe, a dure jufqu’ au dernier rol d’ltalie, ap- 
pcH6 jfpts ; de cet Apis eft venu le nom dc la Declfc Apeu- 
ninay qui revient au mot Latin Tauriaa” This laft claule, 
and one word before, do not give us the cxa<ft imj^ort of 
Cato*8 words. Aurea setas,” he fa}"s, “ ufque ad Apim, 
DcQrum Italiae ultimum, ut Antiochus Siracufaniis feribit ; 
a quo Appnninay quam Taurinam idem ititcrpretatur^^^ whom 
Antiochus interprets to be the fame Goddefs with Taurina, 
f* Or, il eft certain, qu* Apis ctoit pris pour Ic SoJtil, et ho- 

“ nore 
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Bernard, teiferring to this Oracular £>aemon, this 
Jupiter of the Romans, and this Peninus of the 

Natives ; 

« nore cn eettc quality. «« Apis in civitate Memphi Solis in- 
liar excipitiir.’” Macrob. Satura. Liv. i. c, ai.’* The 
derivation of the name, either of the Apennlue hills or of the 
Goddefs Apennina^ from one Apis “ the laft of the Gods of 
“ Italy ; ” is one of thofe ridiculous etymologies, which the 
childiflmefs of -antiquarianirm is continually for min g, in all 
ages and in all nations. Nor have we the • leaft evidence of 
biftory, or even of probability } that Apis was “ the laft of 
“ the Gods of Italy,” or that he was the fame with the God 
of Memphis in Egypt, The Memphian Apis, we may be fure, 
was only exhibited like Ofiris and the Sun, with an eye and 
with a feepter ; as equally a reprefentative with both, of the 
all-infpedling and all-controuling Jove, “ Solis iHfiar ex- 
“ cipitur,” 

“ II leroit inutile apres cela, d’expliquer le Dieu Peninus 
aiiti-enient que du Soleil. La jeunefle, qii’on lui donnoir, 
“ et la nudiic, font des c iia<!Ieres qiii le fuivent partoiit, anffi- 
bien qu’ Apollon, qui etoit lui-m6nie le Soleil when, as 
Dom Martin has told us himfelf, Penintis has thofe appro- 
priated attributes of Jupiter, “ Optiinns Maximus,”- ex- 
prefsly aftigned to him in the inftription upon his pillar, “ et 
“ e’eft peui-etre pour conferver le foiivenir, ou qtielque idee, tie 
“ la nature de ce Dleti, que les Komains -donnerent au Jtqiiter 
qu’ils mirent en fa place, une coiironne radiale, qui eft la 
couronne propre du Soleil when all proiablr, and even all 
pojjible, arguments arc precluded for ever, by this Deity being 
actually denominated Jupiter Pceuinut, upon a Roman .inferip- 
tion. But, before I leave this Concktding argitmcn^ of the 
author’s,- let me juft remark upon it; that even in the very 
moments, when he is endeavouring to make him the Sun, 
.whom he has made Jupiter before, he revolts from his prefent 
purpofe, recoils back to his former, and fays “ it was polTibly 

•‘td 
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Natives ; pve us his national appellation with an 
<E inftcad of an e, and fo reprefcnt tlie God as 


Pipninus, 


to preferve the remembrance or feme idea of the nature of 
this God, that the Romans gave to Jupiteb, whom they 
fet up in his place, a radial crown, which is the crown pro- 
per to the Sun.” After he has declared the paflage of Ma- 
crobius, to ** 4 >verium aU his conjedtures” of this Alpine God 
being Juf iter, and after he has pronounced it » vaia to explain 
the God Peninus otherwife than of the Sun he exprofchr 
makes him Juftter, in the veiy adl of proving him the Sun. 

^ I have entered into both thefe notes concerning Dom Martin, 
bccaufe a copy of his work is rare at prefcnt in England, l>e- 
caufe the celebrity of it is impofing upon the credulity of our 
writers, and a refutation was neccflary to the viiidiottion of 
my text. I attempted in vain for many mouths, by a rel’ereucc 
to my friends, to procure a copy or an extraft. John Haw, 
kins Ef<j. at laft, moft obligingly wrote for me to Wolfem- 
buttle in Germany, and procured me a tianfeript of Chapter 
X 3 UX. Book ii. p. 401 &c., from the magnificent libraiy there. 
Stilbthe connedting paflage in chap. viii. p. *98 &c. was want- 
mg. Nor was I able to proceed, till that ready and prompt 
b'iendlinefs, which has diflinguilhed the condudl of Andrew 
Lumifden Efq. towards rnc, and which had already fupplied 
me with a large extradt from Guichenon ; gave me an oppor, 
tunity of ranging over all Dom Martin, by accidentally pro- 
curing a copy, and diredtly tranfmitting it to me in Cornwall. 
From a clofe examination of thefe paflages then, I may fafely 
affirm, th^t the work has more celebrity than merit ; that the 
a^uthor has puzzled his inquifitive mind, by running away too 
rapidly upon the feent of learning ; and has hurt his critical 
difeernment, by the dull which he has raifed' about him, in 
the bulUe of his inrcflicient operatiofls. 


Yet 
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Pflrninus, not Pminus. Whence then arifes this 
ilrange variation of the name ? It arites from a 

. circum- 

Yet the Hiftory of the Gauls in Ant. Un, Hift. xviii. 573, 
written by the late Pfalmanazar^ has taken^his account with alt 
its abfurdity j and even added to the abfurdity, by a confufed- 
uefs purely its own. The God PeninuSy it fays, “ was repre-^ 
fented as a young man naked, on a column reared to him on 
the top of Mount St^ Jvrnard the I^e/s by L. JLucilius 
when it Ihould have Xaid^ on Mount St. Bernard the Greater, 
as there isLuciliys’s column ; ** and is ftiled Optimus Maximus ; 
“ whence it is concluded, that he was the fame w'ith the 
** Gaulifti or Jove. ■ What feems to confirm this beyond alt 
^rjiion is^ that the column on Which rV,*^ Lucilius's llatiie of 
Peuinus, flood, is indifferently, called * the column of Jove 
^ and of Peninus,** when Luciliu^’s pillar on Great St. Bernard 
13 only infer thed to and the pillar on Little St. Bernard 

is alone denominated the Column of Jove ; ‘‘ and the carbuncle 
that was pla ^4 on that is. On the pillar of Luciliiis, 
which had no carbuncle upon it, as Only the pillar on Little iit. 
Bernard had one, ‘‘ the eye of Jove and the eye of Peninus 
(Guichencwi, JEiiflory. of Savoy, tom. i. i. c. 4. f^ide 
relig. dc Gaul- hb. ii. c- *9). Bui;, lince by the eye of Jii- 
piter was meant the Sun from all antiquity (vide Macrob. 
Saturn, lib. i. c.ax), and the carbuncle vuas a proper emblem 
‘‘ 0/ this lajl Bcity^\ Pfalmanaza^ very naturally adding this 
flroke to the touches of Dom Martin, and arguing with him 
from that perpetual communion of dejpir. attributes among the 
Gods of Heathenifm, by which Dom Martin has transformed 
ap acknonxledgcd Jupiter witli a radial crown, into an Apollo or 
the Su% and from which,, if \t was^ purfued to its full length, 
we Ihould leave no diftiniflion at all among the Heathen Gods ; 

why may we not as , well fupj:^fe this ftatuci and 

** youthful as it was, to have been dedicated to />, rather thau 
to Jupiter,” though the author himfelf has already produced 

ai\ 
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circumftance, that has a peculiar afhnity with our 
prcfent fubje<a. I have therefore led to it before, 
and go on to conlider it now. 

Livy’s tellimony againfi: tlie pafllige of Han- 
nibal over the Pennine Alps, has been frequently 
appealed to with an air of triumph, by thofe who 
feel their weaknefs too fenfibly to walk upon 
their own legs, and arc therefore obliged to 
hobble on the crutches of authority. Tlicle form 
the multitude of readers, even of 'writers too ; 
and, with all fuch, the appeal is very natural. 
•Who is fo likely to know the route that Hannibal 
did or did not take, as his own hillorian, as the 
general hillorian of the Rojnans too, as a Roman 
living only two centuries aflcr\yard, as a writer 
of the firll credit and dignity in tlie empire 
of hillory ? Such are the Itrong reafons, that have 


an argument for its being dedicated to yupltcr, “ which teems 

“ to Oonfirni this heyoud all quejlion," The hilloMaii has 

adopted the confufednefs, with the opinions, of the difquidtor. 

“ The inlcription is,” a:dds a note to all, “ Lucius LudU us Dta 

“ Penino Optimo 'Maximo Donum tledit : the column was of 

“ marble, and about fourteen feet in height." The hiftorjr 

thus completes its own conhifednefs, concerning thefe two 

mountains. The is on the Grw/ St. Bernard, and the 

column on the Little, Nor can I refrain from obferving at the 

clofe, That learning is a heavy meal, which requires a ftrong 

concoftive power within, to; break it into its conftituent pans, 

aod make it minifter to aouriflimcnt, health, or vigour. 

« 

^duced 
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induced all age^i of literary inquiry, implicitly ta 
receive the attcllation of Livy,' and eagerly to 
repel Hannibal from Great St. Bernard ! But 
with thofe who can examine the evidence of 
facits, who dare to think with even a Livy againlt 
them, and even prclume to call a Livy himfclf, 
that monarch in hiftorj', to the bar of their lite- 
rary re.piiblicanifm ; the atfertions of Livy will 
have only the weight of his reafons. Merely as 
thefe are of moment, will thofe be conlidcred of 
importance. Yc'.t no petulance of criticifm thould 
be fhown to fuch sui author. The monarch 
ihould be revered, w hen the man is tried. The 
authority of I.iv)', indeed, fliould be conlidcred 
ari cyi:r n^fpcciable in itfelf; nor lliould any 023i- 
uion be lightly taken up againfl: it, efpccially on 
a jjoint of hiliory fo near to his own times. But 
liis teftitnony is really of no -weight, in the pre- 
fent cafe. It is contradicted by thofe inliriptions 
above. It is ojjjjol'cd by the whole tenour of 
I’olybius’s hiliory of Hannibal. It is encoun- 
tered by the whole tenour even of his own. It 
is finally and lor ever overthrown, by Ibme 
firiking notices in otlicr and earlier parts of his 
general hiftoiy. This hillorian therefore, who 
itands ftriding like a Giant acrofs the plain and 
byllic Icinple on GrCtit St. Bernard, brandilhir^ 
Ills iron mucc, and forbidding me all paffage with 
Hannibal along that avenue; 1 am compelled to 

fiice. 
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face becaiilc he ftops me, to knock down bccaviic 
he would dillodge me, and to march over hia 
proltrate body (if I can) into Italy. 

— IV. — 

“ I WONDER THAT IT IS DOUBTED,” llC tkl'Sj, 
“ BY WHAT WAY HaNNIEAI. PASSED THE AlpS; 
** AND THAT IT IS POPULARLY BELIEVED, HK 

PASSED BY THE PeNINE, AND THE VERY NAME 
“ WAS THENCE DERIVED TO THIS RIDGE Of THE 

. Alps 

The name of the Pennine Alps, undoubtedly, is 
not borrowed from the murtrli of the Pemi or 
Cartliaginians over thorn. It flowed from that 
great well-lpring of half the antient appcllatlvwt 
in Europe, tlie Cel tick language ; the language, 
whic:h we know to have been fpoken in the da) s 
pf Hannibal, all over France, all over thefe 
Britilh ilies, in the well and Ibulh of Germany, 
the call of Spain, tlie north ot Italy, and the 
Alps; and the language, which was Ipokcn in 
pui- own Cornwall within thefe very few years, is 
ilill ipokcn in our own Wales, in our own Higli- 
,4ands and Wcllern Hies of Scotlaml, and (I bc- 

» Llvyxxi. 38. «* Miror ambiy, qiiAnam Alpes tranCent; 

M viilgo crcdcrc, Penino, stquc indi? norocn ct Alpiuixi 
** ’jiidituir, trantgif'ffuni.” 


lieve) 
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licye) in many parts of Bretagne, Bifcay, or 
Iceland, to the preient day- ; having formed an 
infinite number of local appellations, in all. 
By tliis extenfive and, Iwig-lived language, the 
Alps were naturally denominated in that general 
mode of charaelerizing, which is always the firfi: 
cxercife of the human mind in diferimination ; 
Alps or Hills, Penine or Heights, and Penins 
Alps or Hill-Heights. The Alps of Italy were 
originally denominated Mbs and Alpions ; as late 
as the days of Strabo, a hi^ hill juft beyond the 
caftern termination of the Alps, was ftill deno- 
minated Albion ; even two. towns of the Ligurian 
Intcmclil and Ingauni on the Alps, were then 
called Albium Intemelium and .<^/^-ingaunum ; 
even two of the Ligurian tribes thcmielves, were 
then named Albiaci and Albienfes^\ and our own 
iftand took the appellation o£ , Albion, it was 

inhabited, and >. when it was only feen, from the 
firft part of it that was feen,- the firft that would 
therefore attach an RppeUsrtion tO; it, the thining 
chalk-clifis of Dqy^r. , .Wevhaii^;;a€hiaHy a Ro- 
man Route for a -part of our iftand, that giv-es us 
the tame name for a .rarigc- of our own 

mountains, the ftwnc appellation -of Pennine fat a 

'* .Strabo iv. -309 and 3H. So weiiave •hy.** 

Su'it^flantl, Wald-nacht Alp, Alp nacli, Alp bach, jfj*-fcbe- 
lenhorn, &c. Coxe i. 041, 288, 308, 350,'and 299. And ip 
we have Albenga, a town amonlfthdl^ which were ibnnecly 
called ^e Maritime .^Ips, the Allu^gaunum of the text probably* 

partici^gt' 
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|xartxcular point of them, and the lame accumu- 
latioa • of bftc upon the other for both. A Ro- 
man town is placed by it on the borders of Lan- 
•ealhirc and Yorklhite, 'With this Italian title to 
it, “ Ad Alpes Peninas^.’* Nor is the appella- 
tion of Pennine yet loft cntifely, among our Eng* 
lilh Alps. They have loft the name of Alps in- 
deed, while the Italian have retained it ; but have 
retained the appellation of PermtHe, while the 
Italian have loft it. An abrupt peak at this point 
between Yorklhire and Lancalhifc, is ftill deno- 
minated P<’«-hull in records and P^»il-lc-hill in 
converfation ; a lofty moor not far from it, is 
equally called P^««-how or Penn-ow ; and a great 
mountain to the north of both, is named Pcn-i- 
guent*. Nor v/as the appellation of Pat con- 
fined, merely to the Alps of Italy or to the Al^ 
of Britain. That twin-brother in the pgantidk 
family of Italian mountains, the Jpenmne, is lb 
called as A Penine or The Heights. This is 
plain a^ once, to a mind familiar with etymolog)'i 
but is rendered plain to every mind, by two or 
three incidents of an extraordinary nature. In 
»hat.«crefccnce of aWoriity opm ^ “ 
fcttahnefi, which made the Heafliens & grofily 
• affina&te their DeiUcs to men, ® 
them fcxtml diftinaions, and cWs them m 


» ^jbriTwnl??, Iter viiu 

• jiiaBcheftcf *• *9+’ 

Voi.I, ^ 


ma]e& 
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inales op females ; die Ged -P^tuttus of theie hillo. 
was actually chan^d into a Ckiddoft at times, 
iind denominated Pemna of Jpetmit^ by tho Rc^ 
mans. ; ** The trery places fy vjihich Hannihml hroia 
into Italy Servius infonns us, with a peculiar 
Utility, for the prefent work, are called the 
Jpennine Alps\ though I have read, that the 
Alps are fo called from the Geddefs Peninat 
which is there worlhipped ■.’* From “ Apis 
“ the lad of the Gods of Italy,” Cato the Elder 
tells us on the authority* of Antiochus the Syra- 
cufan, ** is derived die name of the Godde/s Apetf 
ninai which the lame writer interprets by 
“ TaurinaV* or the Goddefs of the Taurini, 
that very nation under the Pennine Alps, to 
whole capital, Turik, I have repeatedly noticed 
Hannibal to be now tendings Even fo late as 
Strabo*s time, a point of the Alps to the eall waa 
itiU called the Apennines as the Cami, he notes. 
Inhabited about Aquileia, as contiguous to the 
“ Cami.is the Apenmne Mountnin” and;as '‘amon^ 
die placeamear myricum and the Adriaticl^Js 

* Semut^' ** Detdque loea tpla, qua {Anniball rupit, 
**' ApenniD» Alp«vpauitiir; qinan^s legatur, aPenintDeda 
* qusB ibi '’eofitar,' Alpes vocarL’* 'ComincfiK* on Aneid * • 
(DbmMarttn'fe 4oa'and Atit. Un. Hlft. xvili. $^3). 

'VCato. *‘Aquo [ApiJ Apehn»U,''qu3m Taurtham ide'nf 
SyncuianusJ intwpretattir.* Macrob. SaturhV 
i. it (DomMartia^ 405 aiid'Aitt.Ua.Ififts; 
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^ the Apot^iu Miutttata Mjcntioned already V* 
Sut in tbECiFtibhcs of Feuthiger vre have even 
the A^ftennine hiife, by an raverfe ratio of deno- 
tainationj called expicfsly ^be Pennine Alps ; thofc 
Tables prefenting to us thefe Aages between 
Genoa and Lucca, where the road runs diredtiy 
under the Apennine and along the fea, “ Genua 
. . . i . . j Ridtia XV, Ad Solaria vi. In Alps 
** Pekniko ii, . I i . i . . . Lune ..... i ^ 
•* Luca . . . . i , . 1 All this decihvely fhowa 
,Khe Apennine Mountains and the Pennine AlpSj 
to bear the very lame appellation in reality as 
Well as In appeamncei That long line of moun- 
teints, which funs like the great back-bonc of 
Italy from the head through the upper half of the 
body, and then forks off into two fliort thigh$ 
and legs for the lower balfj obtained the deligna* 
tion of the Apennine, and has kept it. That 
bolder line of mountains, which fifes like a mi- 
litary' rampart before Italy, jull wh<ire its natural 
barrier of the fea deferts it ; and fo runs from the 
Adriatick, to turn m an angle for the Mediter- 

• Strabo ir* ,Tw *«T» eutss’i—tc*?”** 

k TO» “W ikxwMVvt aod liifps UXufiS!* 

. XM -nr «■» v> Tt Avwviw ffot ™ Thi» new kind 

of Apennine hills',^$^greatl7 peejdeaed the crititks, and fo put 
tbeiti lipoh theraffi dkxtwitjr of attsriog. But the fecurrcnco 
of the namS Ihows thi Ortho||*iphy to be right, sad ay con* 
text above accounts both. 

* Second fegmeOt of the Tables. ' 

Z a 


faneatb 
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i^iyska^ :and' infiilate dtaly from Crfermany and 
iOtaule^ acquiring the ^general deumDUiation of 
the obtain^ alfo thopai:ttbular appeliation 
the Pennine Alps. Thus alio that broad wall 
of mountains^ which ftretches in the partial length 
of, our own ifland from Derbythire into Scotland, 
andoncepartitioned the inhabitants on either lido 
into diftindt kii^doms, as it frill throws them into 
ieperate counties ; 'equally, afriimed the general 
name of Alps, and equally took, the particular 
title of Pennine Alps. But both thefe Alps, the 1 
Englifri and the Italian, acquired the delignation 
of Pennine (I mufr obfcrve in reference to the 
prefent Wfrory) at one Ipecial point of their 
courfe ; becatife theVe was only this paliagc over 
the Italian, and that over the Englifri, for many 
ages 

Why however is the name fo frequently writ-, 
ien, ih'the inlcriptions that have been found upon 
Great St. Bemcird, not Prnine but Pornine ? For 
the very xcalbn, that is here intimated by L\vy 
himielf. Even fo near to the days of Hannibal, it 
was popularly-believed,” Livy himfclf acknow- 
ledges, that Hannibal ‘*^pafled .by ther Penine” 
hUls, and that' ** the very name was— dented” ' 

> , 't * * - . ? ’ ■•! . ‘ 4. . 

.. 4 s - , ^ ' A* 

i* 194. . Pyrenaei mpntcs, qui 
Hifparuam aGalllu dividuiit, ^^y/'Dommntur a ProcopLor, 

** libfQ primp*' (Siifeler 177),^ 

from 
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from thelPrf«* "of his army.' The name I mufr 
femark, •wto ift. Livy's time equally proiiounccd 
and written, wo/ as it is wozo. written and' pro- 
nounced both in Englifh and in French, and as 
it was alfo pronounced and written among the 
later Romans, Pefiuine, but Pf»inc v and there- 
fore Hided ealily upon the tongue then, into 
P^pwine. Tradition being certain of the march, 
Reafon vety naturally laid hold of the name ; 
the accidental limilarity between the denomina- 
’ tion of the hUls and the defignation of the army, 
being confidered as the regular refult of tlie 
fadl. To thofe indeed who weye un-acquaintrd 
with the earlier hiftory of the hills, and did not 
kno\v the appellation to be prior to the march ; 
the limilarity mull irrefillibly appear, to be de- 
rived from the incident. Nor did either the tra- 
dition, or the imagination, end with Livy s days: 
In fpitc of all that even a Livy could lay againft 
it, the current of tradition Hill flowed on witli 
un-abated force, and Hill carried thus congenial 
weed of imapnation along with it. It had itf> 
fpring in the well of truth, and therefore main- 
tained its cQUrfc. About feventy^ years aHerward, 
Pliny ftill found the popular opinion to be the 
lame ; and even paid it the rcfpe£l, of noticing the 
whole with a feeming approbation, and of actually 
adopting a part of it himfelf. Speaking of Hie 
Qraian and Pennine Alps, he calls them “^Grasan 
and Pa-nine;’* and « over thefe tl’O' 

Z 3 “ ^ ■ 
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" PoBrii jpafied, atid Hercules over the Graian 
£ven as late M the ^anontiOn of. whu^ called 
the Mut/a Imperii, and below the- commence- 
ment of the fifth century, we have thefc Alps 
fiWtetimcs caUed « PesainaB,” mi fometimes 
P«ainffi «.”. Pttt Marcellinns &ys eocprelsly a 
httle before, th^ ** ftpm thu march the Alps 
“ were denominated FewlnseV’ Ptolemy alfo, 
at a period much earlier jjhan dther the tit ^^ of 
Marcellinus or the date of the hfotitia, and 
xno\inting up within feventy or eighty )rears. off 
ffie days of Plin^j calk, thcr Pennine Alps, not 
merely IPseniiURf Imt with a’ much dofer affi-* 
mUation tp foe traditiem, adtlially and exfo'efsly 
PoEK^E *. ’■ In fonte of foe ■ inforiptions too^ 
tippn Gi^at St. Bernard, we have not only, as I 
have fhown abpve, « Joyi P«»ko,” but alfo in 
this vc^ fonin of aftimilatipn that -Ptolemy ules, 
Jovi Pcbnq • AU d^n^onftrates fop vigour 
of belief, diffpfed through foe whole compak of 
foe Roma^ pmphest and vrorhing through a 

* Pliny in. *7, **Juata>-G^lu atque Pqniinui hjs. Fteno*^ 

Gwii* Bercfom, trayfiffe inci^jpfaot.'’ 
f t. 117 and xis- Pancirolluj. 's»p. 151- “AlpetPM*,:- 
** P: * 5 ^ prate, AIpnna rminanun;”' 

p. iS 7 » “ A^®*P''*^*™>*>*** 

* ^ia^ceUia1n.xv. e^uU fuat Alpea eweft- 

.*♦ Parxii^. "7”" ' 

* Ptoleny ii. xt. p. 6t. neu«^. 

* SaulTure pf. asy.. « J'en ju mtrae raw, o& I’nn lifoh 

VyoviPmat," ■ ■ . 4 ■ 

eourfe 
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coxirfe of fucceflive ages ; that Hannibal carried 
his Carthaginians^ over this mountain. It began, 
ure fee,- hrfore the days of Livy. It went ou 
through the days of lavy. It continued to the 
time of Ptolemy. It even delcended, to the late 
j)eriods of Maroellinus and the Notitia. The 
current even increa&d in force and vehemence, 
as it roUed along'. The conviction actuated 
equally the peafant and the fcholar^ influenced 
both the graver and the pen, in the hand of 
numbers. Prinno was complicated into P<rmno, 
by its fberet power; and Vtenino was tlien con- 
‘^Cled into Patmo, by its inlenflble operations. 
The whole exhibits to us a picture of the predo- 
minance of tradition, and of the energy of its 
imprellions ; that is hardly to be parallelled on 
fuch a point, I fuppofe, in any other portion of 
lihe hiflory of man. 


So unhappy is Livy in the outlet of his rea- 
ibnings, againit Hannibal’s paflage over the 
Cfeat St, B^naid ! He. heads a band of peculiar 
witnelTes for it. Nor is he more happy, in the 
progrets of his argument. Caxius,” he fays 
concerning a late hiftorian of Rome, “ tells us 
“ THAT Hannibal passed over the ridge oe 
BOTH WHICH WILDS,” tins and the 

Z 4 renniiHo 
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Pcnnlncj ** wouLn have brought him, kq-j 

AMONG the TaURINI, AU^ THROUGH THE 
“ SalASSI of the J^OUNTAINA to XHfe LiBDf 
« Gaeli V’ 

This, argument has bcsen ihangely feen in e 
miA, in that mift has Ijteen n^nihed into a gi-r 
pintick form, an4 has thus b^n i^n ftalking in 
formidable grandeur along tl^ hills. The. ridge 
of Crei^o has been taken, »vithout hefitationtEnd 
without argument, to be the celebrated. Mount 
Cenis^ Bnt die vynrcb immediately following in 
the,fcnt?nce,abpTc, dhow -it, tpj have been a hill- 
that > had a J^oman road- which I have 
proved Mount Cenis to have never had ; one too, 
that Mifould not have brought him — among the 
Taunnif' tlic^afs of hlount Ceai§ certainly 
would ; and one,, that ai^ually led to tho fault 
point with the Pennine Way>it£clf. « Bc(th thefe 
“ vyilds,” notes Tivy, « would have brought 
him” The ridge, of- Crano, therefore, is 
the Graian Alps,' or Little St.- Bernard ( the Ro- 
man road oyer which* as J lhall foon de]inQnftrate, 
coincided -^ith that f»yer Great Sh Bci^ard near 
the fouthfrn .foot <^,the Alps. - Yet .the -vvholear.. 
gument has bj^n pronouniped by opp writer, who 

' Liyy xxi. j^. Gcelius per Greoionw jognijidkit tninf* 

' ** iflfc ; qni aiubo faltus cure, non in Taurinos, le4 pqr 
5* siontaabs ad LibnqsGdlos, deduxiflenU” 
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is an author of the firit name among the natural . 
hilloriaris of the age, but is little convertaht with 
that inikiitcly more important and mcjrc puzzling 
hiftory, the annals of the human mind, and has 
therefore no acutenefs of difeernment and no 
lagacity of intelledl, for objects merely human ; 
to be an argument very good in itfclf, and proving 
the point afferted But let us date the politions 
of thefe tribes named by Livj'-, and we fhall foon 
iec the weaknefe of his reafoiiing from them. 

*■' The Taurini,’* lays Pliny, ** had for their 
■ towns . Vibi Forum, ” I know not what 
place, but conje<5lurc Chevas, Segulio,” Sulli } 
and for their colony, Augufta Tauriiiorum,’’ 
or Turin. “ The Salaffi,” he adds, “ had the 
colony Augulla R-aetoria” or Aolla, and the 
town Eporaedia” or Ivrea below it. The Libui 
Galli alfo, or (as he calls them) “ the Libyei 
y- Galli, had Vercellae,” Vercelli directly to the 
call of Ivr-ea ". Livy therefore argues, that, had 
Hannibal eroded the Pennine Alps into Italy, he 
could not have come immediately to Ttiriii, as 
X»ivy jullly apprehends him to have done ; but 
paufl have, marched by Aolla, towsrd'** V ercelli 

" Sauflqre iy. zzS. « TitcLive—prouve par dc trw-bonnes 
.<* raifons, qu’Annibal:— pafla par le, MontrCcnis.'* . 

» Pliny iii. 17. “ Oppida, Vibj Foruip, Segufio, co!oni* 

(f _l.Augufta Taurinorum — ; drin Salafforuin AuguftaPr*- 
f toria,— oppidutn Eporedia— ; Verccllac Libjcoruiu. 

' ' and 
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, aKO^iits neight>ourhood. rThw is tlie TiSry.caurl^ 
we lee the Bonian toad aarofs thcfe Alps 
to have a£toally taken » going froin Sunmnim 
Pcninum’* or Great St. Bernard, to " Auguftam 
P^tcmam” ot Aafta, “.Vitricium,” Verrex, 
plporasdia,” Ivrea, and « Vercellas,” Vercelli. 
A Roman road appears from Livy’s manner 
fp^kmgi -to -have equally taken the fame conrfe 
in Insrltime ;-:and, far tb 4 it very reefon^ he eoncsiudes 
Hannibal wet' to have^gone over the Suntmum 
; Peninmn” or Great Si. Bernard, hteaufe he went 
io-^Tu^ni and the .toad keeps to the 

tifiTorihjstto ilvrea’and VesreeHi..' But he allb 
conckidcs Hannibal.^r the very fatiU reafotti not to 
•have gone • ^i-the ridge of Cremo,” the 
Chaian Alps, or- Little =St. Bernard. Another 
road of the.Ramans appears, in the Itmeraty of 
AntoniniB,. and in the* Tables of Peutinger, 
Iraverfn^. portion qf -the Alpe^ as I have 
equally ; ihown before r and extending from 
« Bcigintrum,” to « In Alpe Graia” or the top 
df liittle St» Bernard, to “ Augufranx Freetoiian^ 
** Vitridum,. SpOTaediamj” and “ Vercellas.’’ 
Tliefe two roads, therefore, &n info one point at 
Aofra# aiid go intone line from Aofra to Verrex,^ 
Ivrea,: and Veroelli. They appear from Livy’s 
^ to ihave eq«»lly done lb in hb time. 
But in his lestsO' ’he fugUes, that neither^ of them 
^ould have been the courle actually purfued hji 
!|HAimi]]al, becaulb’ buth would have, led hini to 

a 
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thfc eaft "Of luB grand objcdt, .Turin. Hi* argu- 
Iftcnt thus concludes with eijnal force, aihunft 
both; and Little as well as Great St. B^naid. 
if there was any weight in the reafoning, would 
be -equally deprived of this cejehrated match 
over it, 

' Sut indeed the reafoning caities no wdght 
vHth it, at all. Though tihe roads over both 
Bernardine hills did retpedtively puth away from 
the Alps, to Aoltaj Ivrea, and VerceUi, in the 
days of Livy, , tibe Itinerary, and the Taldes; 
yet it is infinitely abiurd to conclude ^ that in thofo 
days, qr in the days <f Hannibal, no road went 
from them to Turin, and that Hannibal could 

not boft^ marched upon them. He might undoubtedly 
have marched upon a part of the road, though 
he . did not proceed through the whole. The 
whole adhially leads to Milan at one end, and to 
Ment^ at the other. Shall it then be reafoned, 
93 a Xdvyiinufr in congniity realim ; that Hannibal 
pever went upon the road at all, becauft he did 
pot begin with it at Mentz, and becauje he did not 
end with it at Milan ? He began with it at the 
point, that was moll commodioiw for his.pMipofo. 
He ended with it at the point, where it cealed to 
bp commodious any longer. As his entrance 
Upon it from Lyons and the Rhone, Ihows he did 
pot conpiience his progrefe on it at Mentz ; lb 

bis appearance at Turin jull after be had de- 

fccuded 
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time before * pcaiehed 

• Bwt ^-HaiiniBal had ihareheil. over either bf 
fheie hills, obferves Livy, he muft have ranged 
** through tlie Salalli of the mountains to the 
libuifGaHi.’^ ■ "To, this 'll. '/fhall ;fo?'Teply, that 
the1ts6ad}over: Little St. Beiieird chd not go at all 
flfroughr- ‘^:tfee Salaffi ^/fk^ htountaws^" but throu^ 
tite Centrbnes and ^thc-Oraioccli t becaufe 1 lhall 
fomi‘ produce another Ror^nj^earrying this road 
equal fy-: through the Salaffi^' and the SalalR muR 
confcquently have poil^l^d a part of the moun- 
tatnsr on tiie detcent fhma Little St. Bernard to 
A'ofta:.;cBtit L .^//^obfiawi vthat Hannibal, as 
svebaivc previoufly fecn, had been marching many 
days before he reached Otearf St: Bemardy through 
tfjfe very' moOntainK ^f '• the Salaili. He alfo' 
marehed-tbrough their veiy raountaina’bgain, as 
vnef:fhail ^tbon fee, iH; his route of dc^pt from 
Great Si. Bernard.- Tlicir poBHlions> -extended 
to Aoita and to Xvrea ;• and^ to compiet&tbe evi- 
dence, at Ivrea adtually a^fq>ears a Roman road in 
the Taiblcs of Peutingenr’,..-as a road a(£tually cxilts 
at preient,- turning ihort on the right to tholb 
vrho come from Anita, mid running. diie<^ly to 
Thtirf®. Soabturd even-%»pon LivyV'otra pr?^ 

^ Second fc^nocD^ and'Map' cf ^voy* &c« ' 

mifes|^ 
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ipjfcs,ja 9 es Livy’s conclufion app^l So ami 

the Alpine Geography of the 
^ ! Sq ^eak too is he in his reafonigs, even 
if Ins geography was clear, and even if his pre- 
nwfes, certain 1 


— VI. — 

But Livy ends in a Hill gneater ftrain of wtat- 
ne(S. - “ It is improbable,” he adds, “ that 
“ THOSE roads” over the Pennine Alps and 
acrofs the ridge of Cremo, ." were then open 
** into Gaule; the one over the Pexixe, 

** PARTICULARLY, BEING • BLOCKED UP BY NA- 
“ TIONS -HALF GeRMAN : NOR TRULY, IF ANY 
“ ONE IS INFLUENCED PERHAPS BY THE NAME 
** OP THIS MOUNTAIN, HAVE THE VeRAGRI, THU 
** INHABITANTS OP THE, HILL, EVER OWNED THE 
** NAME TO BE GIVEN PROM ANY PASSAGE OP 
** THE P(ENI ACROSS IT ; BUT P'ROM THE OoD, 
^ TO WHOSI THEY HAVE CONSECRATED A 3TA- 
TUE on THE VERY SUMMIT OP IT, AND ON 
;WHOM THEY CONFER THE APPELLATION OF 

“ Peninus^’.” 

t Livy xxi. 38. “ Nec verifimile eft, ea nim adGalliam pa- 
tuilTe itinefa ; utique, qux ad Peniniim ferunt, obfelTa gen- 
“ tibuBfeAi-gerriianisfuiffent: neque, hercuK, roontibus bw 
« (fi queen, ferti id tnovit) ab tianfitu tcsooruoi uUo Veragn, 
‘‘ iacolx yugi eju», oOrunt nomen inditum ; fed ab eo, quern, 
« jo fiuniao facratuin vertic^ Pepinum roootani appellant. . 

‘ ‘ This 
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?' G^lusis all amais of inaccuracy^ fbrgetfulnclSi 
and etroixr* l,>fkall lake the trouble of ieparating^ 
£b Older ts expoicy the feveral parts of it. I lhall 
tims be enabled, to give an additional and 
dlodag confinnation to all my hiiiorical accounts 
before. 

lavyV aiflertion, that the Vefdgfl wefd the in-» 
babitanfs of the Pennine Alps } is a thong evi- 
dence of what I have noted before, his untldlful** 
fie& in the general geography of the regions^ 
throagh which he has been hitherto condu(5ting 
Hannibal. The Vcragri, as we have already feen 
with the grcatclt diihndtnets from Oefar, had no 
footing within the hills at all. They relided 
iblely on the banks of the Rhone. The Sedunr 
inhabited the hills above t and the SalatB ranged 
behind the Seduni, poflbfled the Great St. Ber- 
<4iard,. and even owned a large conipals of the 
Alps4o the north and touth of it. All this has' 
been repeatedly fhown, in the courfe of the pre- 
lent work j and all lerves to convi6t Livy here, 
di gro& ignorance. 1 am forty to ufc fuch lan- 
guage, concerning fiich a writer; biit it is ne- 
oeflary, to the affortion of the truth’ and the af* 
tbertainment of the hiftbiy. There is a falfe mo- 
deity hanging Upon -c^eiy mind, thAf coQSes to 
CRamine a writ^ of Livy’s celebrity- in th# world 
df hiitory ; which would chill the current df tx^ 
afn i tyrti on:, ahd bindttjr the eriticsl |K>yrers of the 

' • ' Judge- 
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judgement in a kind of if we are not upon 
our againft it, if we do not prevent its ho* 
numl^g influence by continual cxcrcifif. 


Thc .Salifli, jTo miikkcn for Vcragri, mighl 
well not acknowledge their hills, to be denonri* 
nated the Pennine Alps from the march of tho 
Poeni or Carthaginians over them. Their hlHs 
had received their denomination, ages btfore this 
*ti3-rch. Itct th^ had it not, as Livy intimates 
they had, from the llatue of their God Peninus 
upon Great St. Bernard. They had it, as J have 
already thown, from the very frequent appellative 
for mountains, in the langitage of the Cell:e 
about them. Livy’s derivation of the name, in- 
deed, is jull as petty, poor, and, ridiculous; as 
if a modern fchool-boy of Brita'ui Ihould imagine 
the Tarpeian Hill of Rome, to have been called 
the Collfs CapitoUnut by the Romans, not from its 
being the, capital hill of the city, but from the 
Jupiter Capitolittus worfliipjx:d upon it. 


Yet, independently of this glaring injudiciouf- 
nets in Livy, we cannot pay the flightcit deference 
to his opinion here, for one linking reatbn. He 
previoufly argued, that Hannibal could not 
have marched oyer the Great or the Little St. 
Bernard, ; becauie the road over cither would bavo 
carried lum wide off the point, to which he ac* 
l^tally went;. J^e now aigiJfcs, that there was 

then 
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then no open road at ^11 over eithcf. He is fhus^ 
^thout any cotiftionfhefe of his o\vti eontiadic-* 
tions, balancing one argomcnt by another, and 
leaving the reader futpended in air between both. 
He objefts, however, to the paflage of Hannibal 
over «thcr. But by what courie does he takO 
him himfclf ? By no one fpecified courfe. He draws 
no line of his. own. He points at none. Yet he 
exprefles his furprize, that there Ihonld be any 
doubt concerning the actual courfe of Hannibal ; 
and it ill tells us not, what he thinks his actual 
courfe to have been. This is fuch a procedure, 
as would invalidate his evidence of itfelf ; and 
concurs with the contradidtorinefs, nearly to fu- 
perfede it. • 

Oh a chjfe examination indeed of what he fa^^?, 
he Icems to mc-an the Coltian Alps or Mount 
Genevre, for the mountains palled by Hannibal 
into Italy. He objedts to the Great St. Bernard, 
as being then “ blocked up by nations half 
** German.” This reafon concludes with greater 
cnergj', againft the more calierly paflage over the 
Simplon*; and with Hill greater, againfe the Hill 
more cailcrly way, over St. Gothard. He thus 
bars up all the roads through the northern Alps. 
Of thole in the ivcjiern t«.>o, he objedls to that over 
JLittle „St. Beniard, as, equally, with that over 
Great. Sf. Bernard, carrying him wide off his aim, 
.iRui pit>bably iudded nut ah open road at ..the 

time. 
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time. Itt ftus bring, hhh n. W ,o^ 
fonth, .s tlK Colrian Alps, or Mount Gdn^TO> 
TIw Ro^. redd, owt thtfe* as u-% have feen 
before, ftretehed away dheftly for that termi. 
natmg ol^ea m Livy’s-vifto of reafoning, Turin 
it- going from « Brigantio;" BriaUcon, to “ Ift' 
* Cottia, ■ Mount Genevre, “'Segulio,** ■ 

Sufa, and “ Taurinos;’ Turin. Tim then was 
the route, which- Livy privately fuppofed to have 
been taken by Hannibal j yet had not Confidence 
eflbugh amidfi; his confufednefs, to point out - 
any diredt intimation to his reader. 

Strabo alfo concurs v^ith him in this, and fpeaks 
out boldly upon the point ; fo ferving to fliow us 
more clearly, the half-concealed lentiments of 
Livy. “Polybius,” lays Strabo, citing fomc account 
of the Alps which has now perithed, “ names only 
“ fourpaffes over them; that through the 

IMS, and nearefi top the Tyrrhene feai that through 
the Taurtini, by which HAjrifrBAi. passed ; then 
“ that through the SalaJ/i ; and the fourth, that 
“ through thc'Rhmti This pafiage has been 
little Uiideifisood, I believe, and lias tlierefore ^ 
given , rife to< feme'grofe errours. The proper 
mode of explaining it, is by taking Strabo’s own ‘ 

s Strubc) IV. 3^0* c/infxet^si juov&v* Ai« '* 

tvv¥ ftLn rc9 fyTirifr Tm Tvfftnfixf criXaft** ula. to» ikk nr Ar- 

stlfi 7fif riTOfrt^*^ rxf ^ 
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ideas, and adducing Strabo’s own words. The . 
firii and lecond roads, tlicn, are over the Mari- 
time Alps and acrojfs Mount Genevre. In a pre- 
ceding pailagc Strabo informs us, that “ of the 
“ road mentioned” from Spain into Italy, “ the 
“ direEi one to tlie Alps, as I have already faid, 
is the jhort one through the Vocontii ; but that 
tlirough the fea-coajl of Marfeilles and Ligufia^ 
is longer indeed, yet has the pahes that go into 
Italy more caty, the mountains now lowering 
thcmfclvcs there C’ The road of the FocoMti 
in the latter pailagc, is plainly the fame witli the 
way of the Taurini in the former ; the next on 
the north, to the Ligurian or Maritime road of 
both. In a fecond patTage preceding, Strabo dc- 
Icribcs the llages on thefe two roads from Spain ; 
noticing the fea-coaji which is poflefled by the 
men of Marfeilles, and by the Salyes, as far as 
the Ligurians, up to the tides of Italy and the 
ftream of the V^ar ; tracing the road in this line 
from the Pyrenees, to Narbonne, to Nifines, to 
Bcaucalrc, Tarafeon, Aix near Marfeilles, An- 
tibes, and the Var ; and then adding thus : 
** upon the other road, that througli the Vocontii 
“ and the land of Cottius, as far as Beaucairc and 

*■ Strabo jv, 28 Tn; 0 /tt? n 9 v( e,m recf 

tfi, xxOxmf wTOft-iv, n 9 v»Toft*f itx Oveiiofiut*' v St Sm Trif 
ocrfstJjKt rrs Mc(lnrae^lw 7 lxr; km nt AtfurMfir, fMKfakfx ^i>, rxt S* 
tiTtfOi-Tn; fa; £»; Tqr lleCKtxt, iy]ttv9» 

T,CiJ 'ii/i* * 
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” Tarafcon the road from Nitknes is common, to 
« it and the other ; then up to the bounds of the 
Vocontii, and the Ibeginning of the afcent of ti\e 
Alps, over the Durance and through Cavaillon, 
“ fixty-three miles ; thence again to the other 
“ bounds of the J^ocontiiy and the land of CottiuSy 
a hundred miles wanting one, to the village of 
“ Embrun ; then through the village of Briancotty 
“ Skincomagus, and the pafs over the Alps, to 
Ocelum,” Exiles, the limit of the land of 
« Cottiusy Iwenty-feven miles'.” T'hcfc names 
point out the Vocontian road demonfiiably, to be 
the road over the Cottian Alps or Mount Genevre, 
and the very waj- therefore by which Strabo con- 
du(ils Hannibal. But, however un-ncTcltkry it 
may be to add to fuch evidence, yt-t wc may ufe- 
fully do fo ; fuperfluity indeed being never Jic- 
cetlary in itfrlf, and yet frccjucntly ul'ctul in rea- 
foning to the generality of minds. Polylniis’s 
road “ tlirough the Salalfi,” is equally explained 


• Sirabo iv. S^O. Katra TW tlifCit oSoj, rr,f Ouoxon/iiv x»i 

Kovlia [Korltuh ^ *** 1 

K-vncJojua-o 
TW afX"* 

livxov']* Tfwe ynltv9i. Iff. Tirf Txv 

cirw T«, Kot1.ow, 

i.t' axxtu roB-owa. [two words, as T have fonncrly noted, 
totally fuperfluous and greatly embarraffing] J.» wv*”-:* 

[a word equally noted before as fiqjerfluous and embar- 
ralTing] «“* ^ Aairus vrijSirixs, iff* ’o 

crtjeK Tfj; JCor'i^ov x 
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by another paffage in Strabo before, and only a. 
little way before. ** Of the palies overthe moun- 
tains that lead out of Italy, into Trantalpine 
“ Oaulc and the northern regions,” he tells us, 
** that through the Salajji leads to Lyons ; hut it is 
DOUBLE : one, capable of receiving wheel- 
carriages, and being much the longer, that 
through the Centrones ; and the direct, narrow 
“ way, but thort, that over the Poenine Stral^o 
equally informs us in another place, that, “ wlicn 
“ you go out of Italy to crofs the Alps, in the 
valley below them the road divides in two; 
“ one part paffes over what is called the Pteniney 
acrois the tops of the Alps; the other more 
“ zvejierly, through the region of the Centrones 
We thus rind Polybius’s road “ through the Sa- 
“ latfi,” to mean equally that over Littlcy and 
tliat over Greaty St. Bernard ; juft as lavy argues 
before againft Hannibal’s palling over either, 
bccaule cither would have led him through the Sa- 
lajfi. ' The Salafli poffefled both thele branches, of 
the road to Lyons ; that over the Pennine Alps, to 


^ Strnbo iv« ^l8. T«f tvt tK TH? iTaXMC^, CK T«» 

Tw ajoutrcc ew* 

;;o>- «)4iv a^{fys<rdct* SitPXfj^trv, fJhnKovi wXsioro;, ti 

Ktt'Ij.w;;*;* r, h op^ta kua ovfje^f Je, h itx vov Ilotmov. P. 314. 
"Ztvysciy cv 

“ Strabo iv, 324. Tiiij cw txrfu IraXtetCvrep^At^i epj, ^<£c. 

-rji- atXfcmoS Er»» V o^Oj* ulx «';i^»^i 7 flu itx^' xm v f*s> ret 

u ^cFoutvov fKpm W AKwun^ ^ K£>- 
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the very fummit, but that over the Graian, only a 
little way up the fides of the mountains ; the 
Centroncs, as the conquerours of the Graioceli 
occupying the fummit of the Graian, and being 
therefore faid exprefsly by Strabo in another pW«, 
to live « on the heights above the Salalfi'’.” 
Strabo’s or Polybius's road « through the Tau- 
rini,” then, appears with a double demonftra- 
tion to mean the way over Mount Gcncrre, 
which came from the country of tlic Vocontii, 
went over the Alps of Cottius, and fell down di- 
redlly to Turin. This road Strabo eharaclerizcs 
• cxpretsly, as that by which Hannibal marched;” 
thus throws a light upon Livy, by C(»iiu‘,iding in 
lentiments with him; illndratcs the dubious and 
dark language of Livy, by his own clcarncfs and 
explicitnefs ; and unites with him, to carry Ilau- 
pibal over Mount Genevre, 

But Livy little confidered bccautc of his ron- 
fufednefs, and Strabo perhaps was not fudicicntly 
an hiftqrian to know ; tliat tliough this was the 
direct road in their time, from the lower part of 
the Rlione to Turin, yet it was no road at all in 
the time of Hannibal. This portion ot tlic Alps, 

{IS I have fhown before, firtl received a roadacj’oii 

’ Strabo ir, 313* Vxif Si revlm 13 rxif 

K¥lflil3ts% 
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it in the days of Augufhis; when indeed thefe 
;AIps were ftill governed by^thdr own Sovereign, 
bi|t when tjje Sovereign was fo much in alliance 
with Auguftus, as to take, the name of Marcus 
Jul'm^ to ercdl a Roman arch in honour, of the 
'Emperour, and to conftrudlt Roman roads acrofs 
the country, for the aocQms;rodation of the En^r 
jx;rour’s fubje^ts. 

Thus does Livy^! own argument, which lie 
preffes with fuch imaginary force againll Great St. 
Bernard, turn with a real energy againft Mount 
Genevre and himfelf. had certainly no 

formed road, in the days of Hannibal ; while that^ 
as certainly had one ip the days of Caefar, one in 
the days of Young Pompey before, and the very 
one, that Pompey and his. cotemporary countryr 
men knew Hannibal to have ufed. Livy there- 
fore does not aflert before, that it is improbable 
the two roads over Great and Little St. Bernard 
\yerc then opened into Gaule, becaufe he knew 
that to have been opcn^4! before the days of 
' Caefar ; and only iut'unatcs in language which 
would accommodate itlelf tp both, that the road 
over Gre^tt St. Bernard was , not then open, as 
“ blocked up by nations half German,” and that 
the road over Little St. Bernard was equally not 
open, as having been formed at a period pof- 
tefiour to Hannibal. He thus allows the an/squitjt 

of 
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of Pemltte PTay ; and, by the allowance, pre- 
clu<^ almoll all his own reafonings againft 
HannM’s ufe of it. The « nations'half Gcr- 
« man,” that he fuppofes to liavc then “ blocked 
“ it up,” were no more formidable in the d^tys of 
-Hannibal, than nations wholly Gallick ; and could 
have become fo to the mind of a Roman, only 
Jiiice the Gauls were fubduecl entirely by Cacliir, 
ftnee the Roman arms had advanced to the fron- 
tiers of Germany, and ftnee the CJcvmans bad 
rifen into great formidablencfs, by tbc furprize of 
A'’aruB and his legions. But Livy intimates the 
. pafs to have been blocked, by “ nations lialf 
“ Geiman from another confnlion, one C(|ualiy 
in reafoning and in geography. He had lieard 
the Vallais to be peopled b)' nations, half of them 
Germans and half of them Ciauls ; and ho con- 


founded this propofition wifli tltc very diftcrent 
one, that thclc nations w'cre all of them lialf 
Gallick and half Gcrmanick. He (Inis ajij/lied 
the intelligence to tlic Wefiern lialf, who were 
wholly Gallick ; and blocked up the pals at Mar- 
tigny in it wdth nations half (icrmanick, that 
exifled as Germans only to (he cafi, and (here 
exifted wholly Gcrmanick, 'J'lic prclcnt date of 
language in the Vallais, points out tiiis very lig- 
nijficantly to the prefent day. “ The hi^hcjl jiatl 
“ of the Vallais,” ■ lays that belt of w itncdcs 
Simler, hath retained its old inhabitants and its 
German language \ the ute of* the Frciub, or Ro- 
A a 4 
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*‘ mao, is introduced eveiy where elfe \** Or, a» 
he fays a little before, “ the Veragri inh^it the 
“ hwefi valley ; their region, from the river Marge 
“ to the jaws hy which the Rhone efiapes out of the 
“ Fallals, being now called the Lower FaUais . 

in our time the Feragri ^)eak the French or Sa- 
« v^ard language, which they themfelves deno- 
“ ruinate the Rsman Thus the loiter Vallais 
appears to have been originally C^tick, iq. its in- 
habitants and in its language ; and fo, in confer- 
quence of the Roman conqueft,. changed its Ceh 
tick, like Gaulc and Spain, for the prefent French 
and the original Latin. We thus fee the oonfu- 
hon in Livy’s geographical ideas, rectified the 
living hiftory of language ; and the nations of 
half or whole Germans, with which he bars up 
the Pennine Way to Haimibal, removed confix 

SiiTikr 78. ** Siiprema pars Vallefise^ veteres incoJas^ 

lin^uam quoque Geraiantcam^ retitnuit ; alibi linguae Gal- 
JlcTr, fen Roinanx, ufus introduftiis eft/* 

^ Simler 77. Veragri imam vaTlem inhabitant ; a Morfii 
fiuinine ad fauces ufquc Rhodanus egreditur, Inferiorem 
Vailefiani eoruro regiooctn hodie nuncupant.— Noftr^ actatc 
“ Veragri Gallic^ lingua five Sabaudici utunti^*^ quam ipfi 
“ Romanam vocant. See alfo p. 66^ mif-printed ^6. Cox^ 
iii. 279 has much about the Romanjb^ as he fays it is called;; 
but nothing half fo dehnitive or clear, I prefume, as thisihort 
account,, Goxe had never feen"’Simler*s Deicription of t-he 
Vallais ; k is not in hU catalogue of boolcs confultedt iu 
406. Aftronomers fee not the ftoiies over which they ftumble^ 
while they are coatempl^tiog the ftars^ 
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derably td the eaft of it i". So plainly has livy 
acknowledged the Pennine Way, to be a regular 
road in the time of Hannibal ; and fo feebly does 
he attempt to block it up, to the entrance of the 
Carthaginians ! As to the filler-road over Little 
St. Bernard being then not openr*/, Livy is un- 
doubtedly right in the fuppofition, but wrong in 
the application, and infinitely wrong in applying 
it as a fuppofition only. This road, as I have 
Ihown before, was formed when the road over 
Mount Genevre was, a very few years only befcae 
Livy wrote, and within the memory of hiinfclf 
and his cotemporaries. Yet he avers not tlic fa<5l, 
of its then being an un-opened road ; but fuggclla 
merely the probability, that it was fo. So un- 
certain is Livy, in the very incidents of his own 
period ! So treacherous is his memory, or fo im- 
pcrfcdl are his notices, even of the moft recent 
and the moft publick events ! Livy comes down 
to the road over Mount Genevre, which was 
made together with the way over Little St. Ber- 
nard, made equally therefore within memory ; 
and, in a calhnels os violent now as his modeity 
before was cxcelfivc, fiippoles this very recent 
way to be the very road of Hannibal, 

r The Germans of the Up|)erValley, in 1475 {Coxei. 38s), 
reduced the Gauls of the Lover, and have kept them ever 
£pce in fubjeAioB, 


Strabo 
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Strabo comes after him, and copies his doling 
ablurdity. He, fuppoles tiic way over Mount 
Gcncvre, to have been trodden by Hannibal ; 
thou^ he cxprcfsly acknowledges Auguftus, to 
have conftraded roads over the Alps ^ ; and 
though all the antient men of Rome could have 
told him, this was one of them. He exprelsly 
calls the Alps of Great St. Bernard, not the 
Pmine oir the Pmnme, but the P<rnine and the 
Pdrn^ne, as denominated from tlie Poeni ; and is 
indeed thci earlieft writer that we now have, 
pcrfonally calling them lb ; yet never brings the 
Pmni over them. He Ipeaks too of the road ■ 
through tlw Centrones," or over Little St. Bcr-, 
nard, as being capable of receiving whccl- 
carriages,” and, from his appropriation of the 
ebarader to this road exclulively, as the only one 
f9 capable; yet he carries Hannibal with ail his 
•wheel-carriages, not over tliis but another road. 
So much docs Strabo vie in contradidorinefe and 
confufton, with Livy himfelf ! Yet this is not all. 
Strabo has plainly confounded the Pennine and 
the Graian Ways together^ in this circumftancc 
concerning the admiflion of wheel-carriages; 
and attributed that to the latter, which he de- 
figned for the former. The way from over 
.the Alps to lyo/is “ is double,” he fays, because 
“ in the valley below them it divides into 

Strabo 313. “twp.'' 
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two For “ one part goes — weflerly throviph 
the region of the Centrones,” or over Little St. 
Bernard ; “ capable of receiving •wheel-carriages \ 
and being much the longer, ” w hich this no- 
torioujly is not^ and which the next as notoriovjly is *». 
This next goes over what is called the Pocnine,” 
and ** is the direct and narrow way'j” aft 
narrow, it is incapable of admitting wheel -car^ 
riagesj as direct, it is short” alfo'*, Thefc 
two touches of the pencil form a featui^: iji the 
defeription, which Ihows at once a miiiakc in the 
mountain ; when that road over St. Bernard 
turns “ wclicrly,” to pufh directly for Lyons ; 
when this over Great St Bernard, takes a fweeping 
circuit by Martigny and along tJic Rhone to it, 
and is pne third longer at Icall than that. The 
aflerted length and thortnefs of the tw'o waya 
rctjieclively', fhows demonftrably a Ihufilc to have 
taken place in the names and qualities of the 
ways ; the Qraian to have bc-cn I'ubftituted for 
the Pennine, and tiie Pennine for the Graian, 
with fome of the qualities of the one transfcrrc*d 
pver to the otlier; tlic “wetterly” road ovcrL/i/A St. 


* Strabo*3l8. H TaXeurtr^f ir^v aJivTce firi 

I 3 ^ 4 - ff»v 7? oof.c' tilu 1?.* 

•* Strabo 314. H h hx Kwlfufbn 318. II acy 

fj.iiy.ovf ^srXucvoiy v otcj. 

'■ Strabo 3 ^ 8. H vfOtx xai 
^ Strabo 318* i-vilofjof n tqv r?5*««v* 
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Bcfriard being meant, as naiToxv,” as " fliort," 
t»nd as direct” to Lyons, but the road over 
Great St. Bernard, as ** capable of receiving 
“ wheel-carriages,” and “ much the longer.” 
We thus annihilate at once all the difficulties, 
that this paflage of Strabo has created a gainfl- 
march <rf Hannibal by Great St. Bernard. W^c 
lee him confounded, by ibme cafual mif-arrange- 
meiri of his notice ; thrown off from the road 
that delc^ibed, as the only cme capable of 
receiving wheel-carriages ; unable to reft upon 
the road of Little St. Bernard, becaute perhaps 
fufpeSled fome mif-arrangement in them ; 
therefore noting incidentally, and as from Po- 
lybius only, whom we are lure he has moft 
•grofsly mif-reprcfented, that Hannibal marched 
over Mount Gencvrc. We thus contemplate him 
a^ a fair refie^Stion from the mirrour of Livy, 
like him beaten off from the point of truth, like 
him embarraffed, perplexed, and dubious; but, 
like him too, refting at laft, though only with 
the tip of a ftngle toe, on the fummit of Mount 
Genevre, fearful even of touching the ground 
with that, and ready tp flutter away every 
moment. 


Yet after aH, and when hypothefls is brouglrf: 
to the tell of narration, how docs Livy a6lually 

carry 
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cany Hannibal ? Does his hiftoiy move, in cor- 
relpondence with his reafonings ? Docs he adhially 
take Hannibal at once, from his paflage acrofs the 
Rhone, to Briancon alraoft dire6t]y before him, 
to Mount Genevre, and to Turin ? To be fure, 
he does. Every power of confillency, and every 
principle of propriety, requires that he fhould. 
Nor can a Li\y, even in the moments of vidloriou* 
weaknefe, aA fo weakly ; as to form a tpeculation 
contradictory to his own narrative, and engage 
his arguments in an open hoftility with his faCls. 
Yet with a figh of friendthip over an liiflorian, 

• wliom I have found fo eminently ufefnl to me ; 
whom I have frequently felt coming in as a pow- 
erful auxiliary to my aid, when Polybius had 
.fhrunk from my fide ; I am obliged to acknow- 
ledge, that Livy is weak enough at thclc in- 
autpicious moments of vTiting, to do all this. 
His very narration dalhes all his fjxJcuLition afide. 
Conjecture may weave her web of reafoning, and 
Fancy may throw her wanton colours over it, to 
miflead the minds equally of the author and of 
his readers ; but fafts are thofe frubborn elemenfs 
of matter, which will not be molded to the pur- 
pofes of Conjecture, and will not a/Tume the dif- 
^ifes of Fancy. Hiftory muft mo%'e in the heavy 
harnefs of a Roman legionary, fleady, difeiplined, 
and ir-refiflihlc ; while Fancy and Conjedture are 
only the light-armed, light-heeled P'eliteSf that 
m3V provoke a battle, but can never fiiftain an 

attack. 
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attack* Livy accordingly moves in the fobcr 
trammels of incident^ very differently fronv tlie 
courfc that he takes in bis flight among the clouds. 
He condu6ts Hannibal Avith Polybius up the 
Rhone to Lyons, leads him with Polybius to 
Geneva, and brings him with Polybius to the 
northern Alps. He therefore carries liim over 
thofe very Pennine Mountains, which he is now- 
labouring to prove tliat Hannibal never crofled ; 
and half the range of Alps off from thofe very 
Cottian Mountains, acrofs which he hefitatingly 
and darkly infinuates him now to have pafled. 
Such is Liv)% at this peculiar point of his 
hiflory ! 

................ Like Bellerophon, 

He bears hU own indidment. 

■■t 

But let us pufli this hillorical rcafoning againtt 
him, to its full and final conclufion. The roads 
over Great and Little St. Bernard, Livy thinks it 
probable, were not then open into Gaulc. Tiiis 
is a plain indication, as I have fonncrly intimated, 
and as Strabo now concurs to prove ; that they 
were both open in the days of. Livy. Pliny comes 
in with a fimilar ijidication, when he places Aolta 
near the two mouths of the Alps, the Graian 
“ and the Poeninc The -A.lps 

There op’d their ponderous and marble jaws, 

' Pliny ill.' i;. “ Ja,vta geminas Alpiuu) fauces, Graias at* 
“ que Pocninas,** 

itt 
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in the two roads through them. They alto 
opened their jaws equally, at the Cottian and at 
the Maritime Alps. All thele openings but 
one, were made in the days of Sti'abo, in tha 
days of livy, and in the reign of Augutius. 
That one was what Cseiar had noted half a ccn> 
tury before, as the road tlu'ough the Alps, as the 
way which was much frequented by the traders, 
and as the pals by which were conveyed great 
Hores of merchandize to and from Italy. This 
was alfo the veiy road, by wliich aljl the G.\uls 
OP Italy had come into the country, for ages 
before Hannibal ; and this was lire very road too, 
by which Ltvy himself erincs them thither. 
I'lius are the Pennine Mountains the fiiit of tJie 
Alpine, that emerged from the deluge of the un- 
hiflorical ages of Europe ; lifting up their heads 
juft over the furfacc of the water, and attracting 
the attention of man, while the other Jieights ol 
the Alps were buried beneath the furfacc, till a 
rccefs had taken place for ages, and laid tlicm 
equally bare to the view. 

In all tills march, as I have repeatedly obferved 
before, Hannibal was under the guidance of 
Magalus the King, and of thofc Kings of the 
Boil who came vv^ith Magalus to Hannibal, as 
embafladours from fume of the Galiick States of 
Italy'. They all came from the banks of the Po 

. i Polybius iii. 44, Livy xxi. 25, Pliny iii. 15 and 1 7. 
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fo mei^ hun on bis crofllng the Rhone. They 
kjiew well the road, by which they had cOme to 
him at this point. They knew abb the foad^ by 
which their forefather had goiiO otrt of Gaol® 
eriginallyj to fettle along thO borders of the Po/ 
They therefore meant to carry Hannibal by the 
Very fame way, at prefent. “ Thefe very cm-' 
bafladonrs whom ye behold,” cries Hannibal 
to his army even in Uv^s own hijlory, were “ not 
tranfported over the Alps on wings ; nor did 
‘'‘ their anceftors, the natives; of their country, 
“ and the fixers of their nation in Italy, paf* 
“ fafely on wings over these very Alps, when 
** they croiled them frccjuently in great armies, 
“ accompanied in the manner of emigrants with 
“ their wives and children s.” The embalTa- 
doirrs therefore came, and their anceftors went, 
by that avenue through the Alps betwixt Gaulc 
and Italy, by which the fonner were now con- 
du<£ting Hannibal. Accordingly Polybius, Ipeak- 
tng of feme hillorians before him, who gave a 
wild and miraculous air to Hannibal's march 
acrofs the mountains, fays they knew not from 
liiliory; “ tlrat the Gauls, who nWELi. along- 
THE aivER Rhone, not merely once or twice 

» Livy xxi. 30. Eos iplbs qoos cernunt kgatos, non pen* 
** nis fublime elatos- Alpes tranlgre^ i ne majewes quidem, 
corum indigenes, fed advenas Italise cultoret, has ipfas AI* 
|f' pcs ingentibus fsepe agininibus, cum Itberis et conjugibus 
migramium mo^, tutd tranfmiEflb." 

a « before 
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before tlse arrival of Hannibal, and not in antient 
“ times only, but very lately, had palTed over the 
Alps with great armies, and, coming as aux- 
‘‘ iliaries to the Gauls inhabiting the plains 
ABOUT THE Po, had encountered tlic Ro- 
** mans Livy alto corroborates all, in a par- 
ticular account of thefe firfl: irruptions of the 
Gauls into Italy ; bringing them plainly by the 
lame road, by which he brings Hannibal over the 
Alps ; even carrying them cxprefsly, to our afto- 
nilhment at his confuled memory in the prefent 
part of his hiftory, over the Pennine Alps them- 
•lelves. 

We have feen him condudling Hannibal before, 
“ into the country of the Tricastini in his 
way from Lyons to the Alps *. lhall now 

k Polybius iii. 48. Tbj KiXIs;, m; tTxfa to» ToSstwv •mlaiur 
uh Jij -nrfo Tuf AynCa vrxpua-tcK, wJs fA.i» mx\at, wfoa-- 
(falfcij it, ^eyaAois rf«T<Hrt5'o<s v^rifSxf'lxf T»t AXwtif, 
fis* Fuft-xton, <ruvari»v»<r*<r8a* it KE^Tl?*^ to.? tx ■at ft to, n»io, miouc 

)cx1o.*«rw. “ The Gauls, that lived along the Rhone, had o//ck 
** pafled thofe mountains. And even wt long before the time 
of Hannibal, they had led a very numerous army over them, 
to join Cifalpine Gauls in their w ars againft the Romans'* 
(1.351). This has fo little of what Polybius fays, and is lb 
unlike in its manner where it fays what he does ; that 1 can ex- 
pofc it only, by appealing to the literal verfion of his words 
ibove, and requeuing my .reader to collate it with Mr. 
Hampton's. 

i Livy xxi. 31. *• In Tricaftinos flexit.” 

VoL. 1. 8 b f<^e 
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Icc him equally condudting the firft Gauls, that 
he allows to have crofled the Alps into Italy, 
■through the feme country. From that fpirit of 
reftlefsnefs and adventure, which we fee at times 
in the giddy part of our own young men, but 
which attends all ftages of life and all difpolitions 
of mind, in an un-civilized flate of fociety ; keep- 
ing man without any proper afeription to the glebe 
on which he lives, rendering motion neceflary to 
gratify the fallics of his blood, and making even 
the cafualtics of war a requifitc amufement to his 
un-oc(,'.upicd mind ; Belloyefus, lifter’s Ion to Am- 
bigatus King of the Bituriges in Gaule, was fent 
by him to penetrate into Italy, and feize fome 
new lands there, at a time when Gaule was fo 
little overftocked with its own multitudes, that 
almoft lialf the region was covered with forefis. 
The Gauls undoubtedly promifed ihemfelves 
warmer funs and brighter Ikies, than they had 
in their own country ; lands more amenable to 
the Ipade or plough, or luxuriating in a greater 
llore of grafs ; and what would equally excite 
minds not difeiplined to fentiments of juftiee, not 
fubdued to habits of compaflion, as fond of in- 
dolence as they were prone to war, and ever fluc- 
tuating betwixt the flood-tide of war and the 
ebb-t^c of indolence, c-attle which they had not 
reared, harvefls which they had not fown, anct 
cities which they had not built. On thefe united 
motives, Bcllovefus “ began his march,” fays 

Livy, 
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'Livy, “ with a vail army of hoi-fe and foot, and 
came into tlie country”— of whom ? — “ of the 
But Livy then conlidered tlie 
Tricaflini, as extending all along the Rhone to tht 
Alps ; in his very next words fubjoining, that 
“ there the Alps croticd their inarch Li^y 
therefore referred then to all the tribes, wliich 
range in his hiitory of Hannibal from the Tri- 
caftini to the Alps, two of them with names, and 
the relt without; under the general name of Tri- 
caltini. He thus brings the Gauls to the Alps, 
juft as he has brought Hannibal Ixifore. 

Thefe Alps ‘^-indeed,” adds Livy, “ I wonder 
“ not to have been confidered as un-ftirmount- 
able, when (a<xording to the fettled tradition, 

“ unlefs we chute to credit tJic fables concerning 
Hercules) tlicy had never yet been furmomted by 
the foot of travellers But thefe Gauls ap- 
pear evidently from their march towards the 
point, to have heard there was a chafm in the 
face of one of the mountains near tlie Rlione, 
which promiled an accefs into the heart of the 
Alps, and held out a hoiie of a paftage over 

* Livy V. 34. “ Profcftus ingchtibus peditum cquitumque 

copiis, in Tricalliiios veiiit.” 

* Ibid. “ Alpes iiide oppotltae erant.” 

“ Ibid. “ Alpes — inexfuperabiles vifas baud equidem miror, 

“ nulIA duin via (qnod quidem continent memoria tit, nifi de 
Hcrculc fabulis credere libet) fuperatat. ’’ 

Bb a 
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them intb Italy. To minds keen on the queft of 
adventufcj a flif^ht promite and a feeble hope 
would bfc fufficient, for the march of an army. 
“ There,” as Livy goes on in a train of ideas 
that is very amufing to our hiftorieal fancies, 
“ the height of the hills kept the Gauls, as it 
V were, inclofed awhile ; and they looked around 
to f^, by what avenue they could pafs over the 
Heavcn-toueJiing pikes into another globe 
They faw this grand chalin formed by the Drance. 
They boldly venturetl in, with all their wives and 
children ; explored their blind way up, by the 
channel of the Drance ; and fo reached its tpring- 
hcad, on the top of Great St. Bernard®. In this 
manner and at this period, was the road up to 
Great St. Bernard firll found, and became the 
one only pals through the Alps for ages afterward. 
But, in the language of Livy, they mounted 
over the Alps through the country of the 
*' Taurinj, and through forells tmiiafled before; 
“ became the infubres of Italy, and laid the 
“ foundation of Milan p.” Here we have tlie 
clear evidence of LhT^ himfelf, for the palTage of 


" Livy V. 34. “ Ibi, qiium velui feptos montium altitudo 

“ teneret Gallos, ciroqmfpe^lareuUjue quflnam per juiidta 
ccelo juga in alium orbem terrarum traniirent.” 

” See map prefixed to Saufliire, vol. iii. . 

» Livy V. 34. “ Ipfi per Taurinos, faltnfque invios, Alpes 

“ tranfeendenmt cognomine Inlubribus pago— condidcre 
^ urbem, Mediolandm appellarunt. ” 

tlu: 
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l4ie firfl; Gauls that ever came into Italv, acrots 
the Pennine Alps into it. Having the extremities of 
their line of motion, the Tricafiini npon one lido 
and. the Taurini on the other, cxprclsly tpecilicd 
to us ; we know the intermediate points, of 
courle. Livy thus appears carrying and con- 
ducing his firfl army acrofs tlie Alps, from 
Bourges in the Dutchy of Berry, the capital of 
the Bituriges, and conlidenibly to the north of 
Lyon ; by the fame region on tlic Gallick tide of 
the mountains, by which he conduCs the Cartha- 
ginians ; and to the fame country on the Italian 
.fide, into which he carries the Carthaginians. 
Yet, forgetful of all this, he objects to thole who 
bring Hannibal — jufl as he brings him ; al ledges 
this pafs over the Alps to have been probably 
blocked up, in the days of Hannibal, “ b\- na- 
‘‘ tions half German,” when thelij nations plainly 
appear in this part of his own hifiorj', to have 
been actually Gauls; and argues Hannibal not 
to have gone by this pafs, hecaufe the rt<atl from it 
would have carried him up to Milan and off ft om 
the taurini, when he himfclf had previoufly le<! 
thefe Gauls by it, through the ‘Taurini and to 
Milan exprcfsly- Such an iimazing proof fud- 
denly ftaits up under our hand here, of Livy’s 
total neglect of recurrence to hi.s own ideas and 
his own fa6ls, in the prior pans of his hifloiy ! 
So fully, too, does this fingle incident prove the 
ufc of the Pennine Way, as tlie firfl, tlie natural, 

B b 3 the 
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the only road up the Alps ; in thofe Carliefl: times 
of antiquity, which the telefcope of hiftory can. 
fhow to us in Gaule ! Livy indeed was grofsly 
milled in his realbning, by an oceaiional miilake- 
in his geography ; and momentarily conlidered 
thole as lying wide of the road from Great St. 
Bernard to Milan, whom he had previoully 
placed himfelf upon the very crown of the road, 
and who were lb placed undoubtedly by the hif- 
torical records from which he wrote. 

Blit let us examine the next irruption of Gauls, 
into Italy, which is recorded by Livy. “ A little- 
“ while afterwards,” adds this hiftorian imme- 
diately to his account preceding, another army” 
of emigrants, compoled of the Cenomanni” 
from the diocels of Mans probably, the province 
of Maine, and the very borders of Bretagne s, 
under the condutfl of Elitovius, POXiLOWBD the. 

** STEPS OP THE PRECEDING ARMY, palled the 

“ Alps BY THE SAME FOREST with the affiftancc 
of BfllovclVis, feized the country of the Libui,. 
and fettled on the fites of the prelcnt foefcia 
“ and Verona,” beyond or to the call of Milan 
Tliis Ijecond arm}- of colonifts therefore, equally 

' * D^AavUIe at Auhrei.. . 

' Livy V. 35. « Alia fubinde manus Cenomannorum, Eli- 

*• tovio.duce, veXligia pfionim lecuta, eodem faltu, faventa 
** BcIlOvefo, quuai traalbendillet Alpes, ubi nunc Brixia ac- 
** Verona orbes fua^ Oocoi tenuire Libui) daifidiint.’’ 


with 
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with the firtr, paffed througli the Tricafiini to 
the Alps, entered thele at the grand chink Avhich 
the Drance had worked out tor itfcif near Miir- 
tigny, mounted up them by the grand hollow 
winch the Drance had equally formed for its own 
ufe, and to turned the trough of its waters into 
an uleful road again. Tlicy thus aicended the 
Pennine Alps, thus delcended them through tlie 
country of the Taurini, and thus pafled tlirough 
the Infubres of Milan to Brctcia and Verona, 
Yet Livy urges, that Hannibal could not have 
marched over the Pennine Alps, becaufc he did 
not defeend upon the Infubres of Milan to the 
caj}, but upon the Taurini to the ; while he 
iiiinlelf makes thclc Cenomanni come down fronr 
thole very Alps, to the Tr.uriui, to the Infubres, 
and even to the eajl of the /a//er. Never furcly 
was a writer more completely refuted in his rca^ 
fonings, than Livy thus is by his own facts. He 
falls upon his own fword, he dies by his own 
hand, and may exclaim with the fullen latislacUon 
of triumphant fuicide in Ajax, 


Ut nemo Ajacem potQt fuperare uifi Ajax, 

Livy immediately fubjoins a tlhrd irruption out 
of Gaule into Italj', ; but notes no drcimihnncc, 
that lerves to alccrtain the particular funndof the 
Alps, by which the gathering llonn difeharged 

L b 4 • iudf 
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itfelf out of one country into the other. He 
oiily fays thus: after thefe, the Salluvli fettle 

near that ancient nation the Laevi Ligurcs, 
" who inhabit about the river Ticino’.” This 
account however, following inftantly after the 
other two, and pointing at no other channel of 
conveyance, certainly implies the old one to have 
been uled again. That terminating point of the 
whole, invaiion toq, the iettlement of the invaders 
npon the Ticino, coiroborates this reafoning; 
this, emigrant army Joiuneying - with both the 
others into the neighbourhood of Milan, and fo 
advancing from the Pennine Alps to Ticinum of 
Pavia, a few miles fbuth-weft of Milan*, 

But even this flight ambiguity in Livy, is 
djre^ly changed into a full explicitnefs. .The 
darknefs of the oracle burfls out into ample light ; 
and liyy tells us in exprefs tenns, that the fqnrtb 
irruption was over the Pennine Alps, Then 
the Boil -and the Lingonei,”- he relates, “ cro^d 
TnK PfixiNE Mouxtain } and, as all the region 
f ‘ betwixt the Alps and the Po. was already feized, 
wafting themfclves over the Pq upon floats^ 
they drove ijot only the Etrufei, but the Umbri, 

.,!■ .r,- ■, -■ , ■ - 

, * Liyyw. 3.5, “ P«(ft hos Salluvii [confidunt], -propit ahtU. 

quana {jentem Ijbvos Ligures, incolente$ cirtd Ticinuin 
amnenl.’* 

‘ PlioYr.ni, 17.- “ Levi-i^ondidire Xicinam.*’ 


« out 
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♦* out of' the country Tliey firft Ibttled, to 
i^ak with greater precifion from Piiny, on the 
northern fide of the Po, at Lodi a little to the 
fottth-eaji of Milan ; tlien, according to another 
paflage in Livy himfclf, flrclched on to Cremona 
upon the Po, a -little farther to the foutl^- 
eqft, and to the fouth of Brelcia ; aftenvards, 
finding their quarters there too confinetl for 
their numbers, floated themfelves over the Po 
For this laft aft Livy himfclf aifigns a rcafon^ 
which Ihows the three colonics before to have 
pafled by the fame way, into the fame region. 

All the country bettoixt the Alps and the Po was 
« already {cized," by the three colonies preceding; 
except only a narrow portion on the fouth, which 
the fourth feized, and found fo narrow, as to 
venture over the confining Po upon the precarious 
cmbarcation of floats, in order to procure an ad- 
dition of rdom. This notice unites with the men- 
tion of the Pennine Alps, as the very courfc by 
which the fourth migrated over the mountains ; 
to bind the half-vague and half-fluftuating 
account of the third, to hiftory and the two 
othei^, 

» Livyv. 3 S. “ Penino deinde Boil Lingoncfqiie tranfgreffl, 
^ fjuiiip j;Suii * inter Piduin 3t<juc Alpcs omnis tcncrcntur, 
•* Pado tatiljus tyajefio, pon Ktrufcos modu, fed etiun Uai< 
t* bros, agro pellunt,” 

’ Hinyiii. 17. *' CondidSre— Boii, trana Alpes profefH, 
« la ndfjp Poospeiam}" and livy joit. *5. for Ciemona. 

Quatn 
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Qtiam piufr Arcitencns oras et iittora circntn 
Errantem, Myconc celsi Gyaroque revioxit, 
Imqiotamque cc^i de4it, et coQtemnere vcntos* 

But that this fourth atmy “ crofled the Peninb 
BfouMTAiN” to come into Italy, is exprefely 
affinned (we muft remember) by the very hillo> 
nan ; who, in a paroxytm of ailoniihing forget- 
fulnefs, ventures to fuppofe afterwards, that this 
way was bhcked up in the days of Hannibal, by 
nations half German ; and therefore prelumcs to 
take Hannibal by a road, actually non-exiftent at 
the time, and adhialiy proved to be non-exiftent 
by the higheft of all teilimonies. This politive 
declaration of his own in an earlier period of his 
Kftory, removes at once to the reader all his pof-r 
teriour doubts, and Ihould have precluded thenx 
for ever in the writer bj? anticipation. It particu-, 
laily throws a decilive luftre of light, upon all 
his three accounts before; difpells the Ihade of 
fas Tricaftinian route ; and illuminates the gloom 
of his Taurinian woods. It thus enables us to 
determine with the energy of demonftration ftcmi 
all, that the Boii and Lingones, the Salluvii, Ce>» 
nomanui, and Bituriges, all entered by the fame 
arenue of nature into the bofbm- of the Alps, 
ftir mounted by the fame road of nature to thd 
{bmThit of the Alps, and all came down from the 
£une Alps of the Pennine to the fame region of 
the Taurini, with Hannibal himfblf.. 

— VIII. — 
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Hannibal then went info the Alps by that 
grand channel of communication, w liieh tbcTri- 
callini had firfl: explored, which the Cenomanni 
had next traverfed, and the SaUu\’ii, Boii, Lin- 
gones had fuccefliyely ufcd afterwards. Thus 
the very Boii, who were now conduiMing his 
army, had a<^tually gone along it tlicmlelves on 
their original emigration into Italy. The Senomrs 
alfo, who, as Livy tells us, were the laft of 
“ thelc emigrants,” and, as Polybius informs us, 
had pafFcd the Alps “ very lately” before Hanni- 
bal ; equally crofled the Alps, as the Boii in- 
formed Hannibal on tlie banks of the Rhone, in 
the fame dircdlion tliat the .fathers of tlicle Boii 
had gone, that they thcmfelvcs liad come, and 
that they meant to carry Hannibal . 

In thefe repeated expeditions acrofs Great St. 
Bernard, the primitive road had undoubtedly 
been improved by the hand of art, and transferred 
from the bed to the bank of the Drance ; flma 
avoiding the conflant crabarniflincnts of the 
flream, and tlie occafional obftrucUons of the 

" Livv V. 35. Senoncs, rccentiffimi advenanim Poly- 
l»ius iii. 48. vfotrfaius i Livy xxt. 30. “ Hai ipfas Alpes, 
and ** cos ipfos quos cemnnt Icgatos.” * 

flooiU; 
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^oods ; ; yet ftill keeping,' as the road to this day 
keeps, clofe to the channel. It thus became at 
laft what Strabo, corrected, defcribes it to be in 
ids time, and what we fee it to haw adtually been 
m the march of Hannibal, a road capable of re- 
ceiving wheel-carriages. The firft explorers of 
it mull certainly have afeended the mountains, 
without any pollibility of introducing carriages 
upon it, and with their wives, their children, all 
fiding in the center of their motUed army, upon 
the little horfes of Gaule ; exhibiting a feene of 
military movement, that could not have been 
Tery uncommon in thofe ages of colonial irrup*!. 
tions, yet mull feem peculiarly pidhirefque and , 
piking to our fancies at prelent. 

Accordingly we fee Hannibal at the entrance, 
not llruggling along the channel of the Drance, 
but llrmnjing up a narrow and rocky road by the 
fede of it, and having his loaded cars, his bur- 
dened horfes, in the confulion tumble down the 
precipice into it. AVe again Ice him at the hill 
of ambufeade, not attempting the imprafticablc 
work of mounting up the high fall of the Drance, 
but alceoding the hill from the current by a road 
along the declivity. We finally behold him, in 
the region between this hill and the regular road, 
not taking the bed of a river for the courfe of his 
movements, hut wandering wkh dubious Heps 
idong the wUds/ lElhly entering v^es by cou-r 

jeclure. 
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jecSure, and obliged to return bccaufe be couM 
find no way through them. Tliofe therelbre, who 
have carried Hannibal along the trough of R 
river in his paffage over the Alps, have fufferod 
their imaginations to ufurp upon their judgments, 
have turned the realities of hiflory into the 
dreams of fancy, and have confounded the march 
of Hannibal with the migration of Bcllovefys. 

But, by a very extraordinary rccefs in the 
flowing tide of Alpine improvements, the ori'- 
ginal mode of conveyance over the Alps baa 
• been generally recurred to by our o« n limes. 
; The faddlc-horfc is again ufed. Nor is any pafs 
^ver the Jlps ntnv travelled in carriages, from tljc 
Weil of Europe ; except that at Mount Cenis 
which did not ufe to be travelled at all, anti that 
at Mount Genevvc, which has been Jong travelled. 
At Mount Cenis indeed, as wc all know, tlic in- 
habitants take the cliaifc in pieces at the foot </f 
the mountain, tranfport the pieces over the 
mountain on tlic back of mules, and then unite 
them on the other fide again ; while the traveller 
himfelf has the ver>' extraordinary conveyance, 
of a wicker chair with a foot-fioffi and poles to 
it. This Alpine ufe of chairs was not long fince, 
I apprehend, familiar upon Great St. Bernard 
too, was praaifed there (1 fui'pect) before it was 
adopted at Mount Cenis, and is fiill retained upon 
fome Alps adjoining, not mcitly where caiTiagc«s 



.^ljf|^'' yiliieBB ' 'il^ddl«Hhbrie6 ' are *. ■ Thui 
df>fa^%i4he'A]^ are much. 
y of-'-enterprize, 

n:^ni!^a^ rrtuia moniii -te theyVe^ fiiBunit of the 
r ^ t ji^ u^iiSreat St. Bernard, with all his long train 
^ miUtsuy carriages > when one of our own tra- 
S ^ll arf fo any where at prefent, except 

(R^ Mount Gec^vre, with only a lingle chaife. 

ISjmw ai^^ng contrafte, between the rough 
83^ pai^fel esDEttions of labour, neceffary to an 
trayehar over thefe mountains, and the 
. cafb, with which a modern crolTes them 

at pxefenii N^rdoes a loaded cart ever prefume 
id pa&.#ie in /wy point, at prefent. Yet let 
ifliot thoctmtrskfte throw a lhade of fufpedtability 


over the hiliory, as it,may be likely to do ; criti- 
#^m ftftgn ftarting back from antient fadts, when 
it fin^ them fo <^erent from the modern, and 
4b compcelfing the Unitary vigour of paftages, 
into the puny cxe^na of prefent travelling. 


, ' : 66. “ I go over- the mountain of Great St. 

** Bernaid, then covered with fnow : here I give a defeription 
« of mouptam, and of the manner •/ going over it, which 
^ U/omtt^ogJngular,** Coxe i. 37*. In the way up the 
iSommi, li ehain of liiountains feperating the Canton of Berne ' 
•fromA» Yrfia», ®s farastheviU 

■'‘w ifrom whe'ncie delicate travellers, who 

.'a* do ai^,‘^u6t'to.mouiit a rugged afeent, either on foot or on 
~ ^ a*<e oia arm^^air Jitfpeffed fy ineans of 

fAt tift* 
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Nor let the reader i^tle at the j^i^eiit onfe itf- 
<^ailes upon Mount Gen^we, aod tiie total dQ|afe^ 
of them upon Great -iSt. Bernard. ^The Alps, like 
the lower parts of our glob^ are fubjedt to 
changes. That fine road, which was called the 
f^a Aurelia y, went ** through the fea-<coaft o£ 
'‘^‘Marleilies and Liguria,” and had ** the paries 
“ that go into Italy more eafy, the mountains'* 
of the Maritime Alps now lowering themfelvca 
“ there *■ which ihould therefore have been 
peculiarly prelerved, as tlie beft way into Italy $ 
is now no longer travelled *. Thus alfb Mount 
Genevre is now pradticable for chailes ; has “ all 
** the carriages which go into Italy” fmm Ffance^ 
pafs” over it ; and even “ is almoA the only 
^ mountain of all the Alps, where the carri^cs 
“ are not ditinounted, in ^er to be tranfjmrtcd 
“ over the hill on the back of mules ;” becaufe it 
became two centuries and a half ago, ** the go- 
« neral way for thofe whc!||ravcl out of Fiance 
“ into Italy And thus Mount Cenis, with 
Icfs conveniency for paffing the Alps, becaulc 
with much interruption from difinounting die 


y Itin. Anton, p. i8. « Via Aurelia, a Roma per Tofciam 

« et Alpes Ataritimas Arelatuno ufque. ” 

*■ Strabo 285. mt •nti' Mao’9’«a»iAirt>r "OK S* * 

— raf JWtj8«o-ay «« 

tyletvSa 'rur ofvr* 

> Smollet ii. 4. 

* See chap. i. left. ii. before. 


chaifea^ 



■CHAP; iV* 


'S** IrotTRSis 6^ haknibaL 

t^ing them in pieces, and uniting the 
feperated limbs into one body again ; is fo much 
ipore frequented than Mofint Gencvre, that the 
Sifhial paffage of chains over the latter is totally 
unknown at Greneva, in the Vallais, and even in 
It land of travellers like Britain 

But, amidil all thefe variations of accident and 
under all this indolence of travelling, the march 
of modem armies over the Alps lubllantiates the 
truth of hiftory concerning the antient. Their 
baggage, their provifions have been conveyed like 
Hannibal’s, over thofe very Alps, acrofs which a 
cart or a chaife pretumes not to venture now.' 
' When Mount Cenis makes its firft appearance in 
the world of hiftory, and is firft known to have 
been traverfed by a^^road, Charlemagne carried 
Iris army over it, and fent a detachment ov<a* 
Great St. Bernard In Auguft 1793 a detach- 

# ■ ' 

^ ® Saufliire iv. *45. “ St. Bernard eft tnoins frequentc, de- 
•• pais qu'on ne voyage plus qu’en voiture ; parce qu’on pre- 
, ** tere le Mont-Ceais, ou I’on a plus de facilitc pour les faire 
*‘ demonter et tranfportcr.’* Saufliire plainly knew nothing of 
I carriages pai&ng over Mount Gencvre. “ Carriages can pafs 
' ** only by the firft and the laft of thefe routes,” St. Gothard 
and the Tyrol : “ in crolfing Mount Cenis, they muft be taken 
** in pieces ; but the whole road through the Tyrol is not 
merely prafticable, but even excellent, for a carriage” 
(Geotleman^s Guide t-a). This autltor evidently knew as 
little as M. SaufitiK, of chaifes paSing Mount Gendvre. 

* Alo(I.UQ.Hift. xxiii* and Saufltueiv. 231. 

: ' ment 
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tncnt of the Picdmontefe army marcbed oyer 
Great St. Bernard to Martigny, and, in order npt 
lo violate the neutrality of the V allaifans, marcbed 
widiout arms in tlieir hands, but tranfported their 
arms in covered carriages attending them. Nay, 
thole very extraordinar)' impediments to modern 
armies, impediments ten-fold heavier probably 
than all tlie provifions and baggage of Hanni- 
bal’s, even CANNON'S ; have been occafionally 
traniorted along almoll all the formed roads 
of the Alps, and over thofe Alps too which never 
had any formed roads at all 


1 See vol. i. chap. i. teft. a. and chap. li. fcA. i.—— 
When Francis 1 . of France rcfolvcd to invade Italy m 1515, 

« tormentorum fubinde majorum minarumquc imram 
•« quanUtn dnobus juftis cxercitibuj fatis effe conftaret, a ra- 
» lanopolim atque infimns Alpcs pr*mifit. Fuit -r- 

» roru^que U^edihilh num,ru., ferre* p.lx, 

.. pulveris vis ingens, praeterea vc«cs, dolalva: omms genena 

« Lramenta, atque alia domandls itincmni 
« portuna pra:fidia. convchcbal||fir ; totiif-iuc .s appanitu. 
« quinquemnium .quorum perpetuo laborc 
« dfeus ad Alpcs duxit, fparfitque exerc.tu.n adpr.mo, ad^uj 
triumfemitarum quh tantum pero^ia^ fu»t Alpv., Mount O - 
JZ Little St. Bernard, Great St. Bernard ; “ ne hoftes cer- 
r. tio;e conjeaura per diligentilBmos 

polTent, qua=nam Alpes. quxve potiffimum tranfua 

« Lftinarentur. Enimvero Helvctii 

« .b. par. » G- r— 

.. holies, Alpes, ..rva afperioraque monUum c^.na,ju^ 

•I nunquam uUU anua txcrcitiiu. patuiJTcnt, uutand., .ran . 

VoL. I. ^ ° “ 



. toimsB dif jftAOTiBAL, &c. chaf. iv. 

Id iter ab Co^iis [Cottlis] imtlumcapiebat; max rtliSlo ad 
Utoam Gtnthra monte^ vailo horribilique deflexu per ab- 
FUptas ^valles montefqiie afperos ad Argentarias cxtende- 
batur.— Trivultius primilkm fe manitorem itineris atqiie ag* 
** minis ducem profeflus : per hsec^ inquit, afpera tibi, Rex, 
foititer enitendum, ut ^uum anea tormenta tranfvexeris^ 
** Annibale major appareas % tranfmiiit ille mitiarihus jugis fine 
** San£ti Pauli rupem,— quod abrupta inacxeffibilif- 

“ que erat, incredibili celeritatc ferro pandimt, tormentaqae 
tr^Mcunt, Sequent! die in Barcelloniam vallem defcenfum- 
£a ingentibus faxis et iniqutffimis coliibus interpofitis impe« 
•* dimenta, magnam rerum dcfpcrationem, aflfcrebat. Nam 
ligonibus dolabrifque profcindere faxeos colles, exsequarc 
‘‘ crepidines, et, quum nullus per derupta equorum iifus 
“ foret, fuhjeSlis militum humeris tormenta^ tranfivehere necefle 
erat. Intcrdum ea magnh funibus ad fcopuhs et fiipites arho" . 
rum circumduHis fufpendebantur, et vcrfatillhus machinis er* 
“ gatarum^ ct troclcarum artificial de rupe ad laipem, interce- 
dentibus profundiflimis vallibiis, cum fumm& admiratione 
totius exercitus, tiahebantur. Nonnullis etiam in locis, nu« 
darum rupium latera^ ubi -via deerat, fuppofitU tihidnibus /«- 
•* terjedifque longuriis muniSant^ etj infuper injeSlis ftratifqxte 
** mirgultorum fcficibuiy ce/pitibus^ ac glebis^ penfiles vias tranf- 
euiitibus cui;ribus parabant. Ita mira fabrorum indiiflri.% 
et fingulari militum labore, in Argentariam vallem cun6ta 
excrcidifi impedimenta traduxeltint” (P. Jovius i. 298, 299^ 
3^01, 302), 


KtCD OP Voii. 1« 






